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The Trend in American Education 


HE keynote of American life is democracy 
—social democracy. The founders of 
this republic thought it a self-evident 

truth that ali men are created equal. ‘The set- 
tlers of New England left the old world in 
search of religious freedom—to found a new 
home in which each might worship God in his 
own way. 

They were stern men, those ancient fathers 
of New England, and they had little faith in 
the natural course of human development. 
Five years after the establishment of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony they founded the Boston 
Latin school—*'younger’’ and more vigorous 
today than at any time in its history. 

Next, in 1640, they founded Harvard Col- 
lege—also ** younger”? and more vigorous now 
than at any time in its career. Then, two 
years later (1642), they urged selectmen to see 
that parents provided for the education of all 
children to the extent of teaching them (1) to 
read, (2) to understand the principles of relig- 
ion, (3) the capital laws of the colony, and 
(4) to engage in some suitable employment. 

In 1647 the General Court of Massachusetts 
passed its epoch-making act providing for 

ublic instruction: ‘It being one chief object 
of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former 
times by keeping them in an unknown tongue, 
so in these latter times by persuading from the 
use of tongues, . . . that learning may not 
be buried in the grave of our fathers in the 
church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting 
our endeavors, etc., etc. ... Itis therefore 
ordered”? . . . that there be (1) one teacher 
for every fifty householders, to teach reading 
and writing and (2) one grammar school when 
town reaches one hundred families ‘*to instruct 
youth so far as they may be fitted for the 
university.”” 

From such a beginning has come our great 
school system, potentially the mightiest engine 
for good in our national life, actually the 
most expensive single gage in our civil 
government. It should be noted, however, 
that in those early days *‘reading and writing” 
were the means of training the common man; 
the substance of his education consisted of re- 
ligion, civil government, and suitable employ- 
ment—all of them factors of every-day life in 
the home, the church, and the community. 
Until 1692 only church members were freemen 
and allowed to vote. Down to the nineteenth 
century there were no public elementary 
schools, as we know them. The schools that 
did exist were designed to fit boys for college, 
and the colleges were but stepping stones to 
leadership in state and church. 

So it has been from the beginning of human 
society. Schools for leaders come first, be- 
cause no society can Jong endure that does not 
have capable leahies eaders in the field and 
leaders in the forum. The masses of the peo- 
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By James E. Russell * 


ple may be trained—and trained successfully, 
too—to maintain civil order aad social stabil- 
ity by the institution of slavery, or bondage, 
or serfdom, or by social customs which impose 
class distinctions upon all, With leaders 
trained to lead and a people trained to obey, 
you have the prime factors in successful na- 
tional life—successful, at any rate, from the 
autocratic or paternal standpoint. ‘There is 
no call for universal education until in the 
course of human events men — individual 
human beings—have rights which cannot be 
denied them. Schools for the common people 
arise when it is recognized, for example, that 
each person has a soul to save, or when the 
form of government gives to each a vote. 

The trend in American education for nearly 
two hundred years was to the advantage of 
those who were to be our leaders. ‘There was 
first the Latin school, preparatory to college, 
and then the collegiate course preparatory to 
the ministry and to law—i. e., leadership in 
church and state. Gradually American life 
began to demand trained physicians and engi- 
neers. Perhaps, in one sense, there had always 
been such a need, but consciousness of the need 
was not aroused until the discovery of the 
manufacture and transmission of power 
through steam some hundred years ago. A 
new era was ushered in with the nineteenth 
century. . 

1. A government guaranteeing equal rights 
had been firmly established, and the old causes 
for contention were thus removed. 

2. Freedom of worship was assured to all. 

Denominational control of education gave 
way to state control. 

3. Increasing immigration began to make 
for a cosmopolitan population. Life was 
growing more complex; less dependence could 
be placed on domestic training. 

4. Advances in science led to a new indus- 
trial order. Before 1,800 men could use only 
such power as they had in their own bodies, in 
domesticated animals, in moving air and run- 
ning water. How impotent such means to the 
settling of the great ‘West and the up-building 
of a great nation! 

These are some of the influences which con- 
verted us, inside the confines of a single 
century, from a provincial and agricultural 
people into an industrial und commercial 
nation. The result was that the old education, 
however successful it may have been in pro- 
ducing great preachers and men of affairs, 
speedily became inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of an industrial and commercial age. 

A process of differentiation was soon notice- 
able within the college, and new professional 
schools sprang into being. ‘Take, bor example, 
the year 1850 as a turning point. Before 
1850 we had in all some 10 law schools, 37 
medical schools, 2 schools of dentistry, 3 
engineering schools, 2 schools of agriculture 
and mechanical arts. We have since increased 
the number to 86 law schools (50 of these hav- 









4 : 
ing been established between 1876 and P9004, % 
156 medical schools (86 established bef\eer¥ 
1876 and 1900,) 56 schools of dentistry (47 
established between 1876 and 1900), while 
engineering schools and schools of agriculture 
and mechanic arts are everywhere. 

And the end is not yet. We are building 
rapidly schools for nurses, for artists, for rail- 
way superintendents, for architects, for house- 
keeping and homemaking, for journalists, and 
even for philanthropists. Then, too, look at 
the differentiation within the old groups. 
Medical schools are today professional — or 
graduate, medical or surgical, allopathic or 
homeopathic or eclectic. | Engineermg _ has 
subdivided into civil, electrical, mechanical, 
chemical, sanitary, and so on through the list 
as given by many of our great technical 
schools. 

There is no end to this development, and 
there can be no end to it, so long as human 
needs increase or differentiate or become more 
complex. The greater the need of trained 
leaders the more positive the tendency to 
supply them. When we cease to grow and ex- 
pind territorially; when our wants become 
fewer or our ambitions and susceptibilities 
become less keen; when we stop pushing on- 
ward—then you may confidently predict a 
period of ease and comfort and satisfaction 
with existing educational opportunities. — But 
so long as the United States holds its place 
among the great world powers, so long as our 
states and cities have ideals to which they have 
not attained, so long as individuals have am- 
bitions which are not satisfied, so long will 
educational affairs remain unsettled and un- 
satisfying. The millennium which many 
school boards and some educators long for— 
that age in which the public will not ask for 
better schools and more of them, and when 
school superintendents and college presidents 
will cease to vex their teachers with requests to 
do some new thing—that millem ium, I say, 
will mark the decline and fall of the great 
American Republic. — It will be the end of a 
democratic fiasco in civil government, — the 
bursting of the bubble which has tantalized 
European autocrats for a century with some 
ee aon of a reality, the end of the most 
stupendous failure the world has ever seen. 

No, there can be no rest, no halt, even, in 
the progress of education. It is not something 
which can be stopped and started at will; it is 
not a tangible reality which can be fixed on a 

late for microscopic examination at any time. 
t is a vital process, indissolubly bound up 
with our social and civil life. Once you ‘etch 
it, or check its course, you will find in your 
hands merely lifeless clay, a cadaver, in which 
the vital spark is extinguished. 

The trend in American education has been 
not only in the differentiation of professional 
schools, but also in the courses of study and 
subjects taught. I have no time to point out 

(Continued on page 45) 
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O FAR as we know at the present time 
S there is no one right way to teach any- 
thing, if we imply by this statement that 
all other ways are wrong. There is no one 
kind of object drawing that is exclusively right 
in any grade; there is no one right method of 
sresentation that is alone correct. It has long 
een admitted by teachers that one admirable 
plan to follow in teaching drawing is to show 
the class how the thing can be done—to draw 
before the class,—but this plan if followed in 
every lesson would soon cause the children. to 
be hiandint and to lose their individuality. 
It is equally bad to make such a fetish of the 
individuality of the child that one dare not 
aid in the most direct and straightforward 
manner possible the feeble technical skill or 
incorrect methods of the novice. Probably 
somewhere between these two extremes is to be 
found the most satisfactory scheme. 

There is nothing very difficult about the 
teaching of object drawing. It is not neces 
sary that the teacher be a draughtsman, skilled 
in the use of the pencil or brush. It is better 
if she is so trained, of course, but it is not 
essential, for the drawing which ought to be 
done before the class can be done during the 
oceasional visits of the special teacher of 
drawing. But three things are absolutely 
necessary on the part of the teacher: she must 
know a a drawing is incorrect, what makes 
it incorrect, and how it ought to be corrected. 
This does not imply that her hand must be 
trained to do. It states only that she must 
know the few simple principles of perspective 
which are involved in 
school object drawing and 
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Object Drawing. I. 


By Fred H. Daniels* 


of the teacher than at other ages. For example, 
arithmetic is now generally omitted from the 
first year of school, because it has been found 
that the child can learn as much of that sub- 
ject in two weeks during the second year as 
during the whole of the first. And what a 
saving of the teacher’s patience and energy! 
In drawing, it is, I believe, equally unwise to 
try to do much real teaching 2 mara the first 
year. By all means let the children draw, 
draw anything they like and just because they 
like it and want to express themselves, but let 
us not worry over results, let us not strive to 
have these little ones do work which to our 
more mature scrutiny seems right. I shall 
suggest no particular teaching for this first 
year, except this; whenever during the other 
school wo there is a matter in which the 
children are interested, there can come nothing 
but good from an attempt to es them- 
selves by drawing. Many of the children will 
be in what is termed the “scribble stage.”? No 
one can force them out of this life period until 
they themselves grow out of it. if constant 
encouragement be given by the teacher, the 
children will gradually scribble themselves out 
of this hieroglyphic era into one of decipher- 
able meaning. 

In the second and third years there are some 
things which are suitable objects from which 
children may draw. Children are attracted 
by strong colors, by loud noises, by strenuous 
games. The parallel in object drawing is 


this,—-children see best and draw best those 
objects having bright colors and characteristic, 
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strongly characteristic shapes. A child will 
draw a sail boat better than he will. draw a 
cube, a coffee pot better than a cylinder. 
Hence, of all poor material as models, the type 
solids are in the van. Fruits, vegetables, toys 
of all kinds, stuffed birds and, animals are 
excellent models. As to mediums, perhaps the 
colored crayons are best for the second year 
and crayons and water colors during the third 
year; but in general there is another classifica- 
tion which ought to be made. Objects like 
vegetables having large flat areas to be colored 
are best done in water colors, and those having 
many details, as a toy wagon, are more easily 
represented with crayons. 

Of course little children do not know how to 
use water colors. Let us consider a typical 
lesson in drawing vegetables. The potato is a 
good one to begin with. The teacher and 
class may well work together during the first 
attempt. It is not necessary to have present 
the vegetable to be drawn during this lesson, — 
we are trying to teach the method of work. 
Thatedghly wet the brush and place a drop or 
two of water in the cover of the paint box, 
then a touch of orange, another of black and 
a hint of yellow. These when mixed will 
produce a brownish gray, the color of a potato. 
Now with clean water we will draw the shape 
of the potato on paper and fill it in witha 
wash of water. The teacher can best show 
this shape by drawing it in water on the black- 
board where it will show clearly. Float the 
ready mixed color over this area covered with 
water. With a bit of stronger mi::ture of the 
same colors we may at 
once touch the paper a few 
times, which marks will 





that her eye be educated 
to pick out at once the 
flaw in the child’s work. 
Astonishing as the state- 
ment may appear to the 
trained artists, some of 
the best teachers of draw- 
ing among grade teachers 
are those who cannot and 
do not draw, but who 
have this gift of direct 
constructive criticism. I 
may add that if these same 
teachers have the power to 
do the drawing themselves, 
their teaching ability is 
decidedly strengthened. 


The Primary Grades. 


Educators have agreed 
that there is a time in the 
lives of children when cer- 
tain subjects can be taught 
with less effort on the part 
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serve for the eyes, Try 
several of these drawings. 
The next lesson may be 
one in which the pupils 
draw directly from the 
yotato. They now know 
how to work. 

The other vegetables 
may be taught in a sim- 
ilar manner. First comes 








the wash of water in draw- 
ing each. For the carrot 
the wash is light orange, 
with touches of brown 
(orange and black) for 
the creases. Notice that 
these dark lines are all 
halt ellipses agreeing with 
the line bounding — the 
large end of the carrot. 
For the apple the color 
may blend from gray 
green to red, with a stem 
added in brown. The 
beet is dark red. The 
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banana is orange yellow, with brown touches 
along its seams and at the ends. The,pump- 
kin is orange of a stronger tone, with creases 
of orange red. Note that the lines of orange 
red all begin at the stem and swing around to 
the opposite pole of the pumpkin and that 
none of them is straight. The stem is a grayed 
brown or yellow green. After some practice 
in drawing from the separate vegetables or 
fruits, try two so placed as to form a group. 
Paint the two in water at first, and when color 
is applied paint the one in back, then the other. 
A child likes to draw toys because “*he likes 
the song and likes to sing.”? They are de- 
cidedly characteristic in shape, and bright and 
cheerful in color. Colored crayons are gener- 
ally the best medium with which to work on 
account of the many details in the toys. Oc- 
casionally, as in drawing the sail of a boat, 
we may add to the crayons a piece of black- 
board chalk to complete the working kit. 
Below the toy drawings peter dat here 
there are a few light pencil lines. These lines 
give in the form of shorthand notes the main 
or key lines of the completed drawings above. 
It'is necessary to recognize these lines in order 
to make a correct drawing. It may be done 


by the teacher who may by sketches call atten- 
tion to them as representing the correct pro- 
portions and the placing of the aa in 
the object to be drawn. These lines occupy 
the same important position in drawing that 
the frame of a house pat in building,—every- 
thing else is dependent upon them. Children, 
however, rarely see them, but it is most for- 
tunate that children see clearly those things to 
which their attention is called. Let us not 
confuse the class by directing the attention to 
too many things. If we can find the really 
fundamental eae in an object, they should 
be simply and directly brought within range 
of the comprehension of the class. 

Unless the toy is an unusually large one, it 
cannot be distinctly seen from all parts of the 
room. Walk to the back of the room and 
note how blurred a small object appears. If 
small toys are used, have three or four of them 
in the room, and let each child draw from the 
one he sees best. Vary the kind of lesson, At 
one time draw one toy in color before the class 
begins to work, and do not worry if a few 
work quite as much from your drawing as 
from the model. They learn much by oc- 
casionally copying. At another time draw 











with the class, step by step; again talk over 
the proposed drawing with the children, then 
let them go to work, being careful to stop the 
talking when their ambition is high. Once in 
a while we may have a lesson in making quick 
sketches of the main lines of many toys, com- 
pleting none. i; 
Finally, in all grades the excellence of the 
hand work on the part of the pupils is depend- 
ent on two things,—the age of the pupils, and 
the standards which the teacher holds in her 
own mind, The teacher who accepts slipshod 
work will not be disappointed in ce expecta- 
tions; the teacher who does things well herself, 
as shown, for example, by the appearance of 
the written matter on her oY «cen and 
holds the class up to a high plane of excel- 
lence, will be rewarded by well-done hand 
work. It is remarkable to see how quickly a 
class which has been in charge of an excellent 
teacher, Miss A, will deteriorate under the 
leadership of a poor teacher, Miss B. The 
step ve ahs is quickly taken, whereas it 
takes months to again bring the class up to its 
former standard of work after it has once de- 
teriorated. There is no getting away from the 
old adage, ** As the teacher, so the school.”’ 

















HE popular impression of -Rio de Janeiro 
aS is that it is a hot hole full of yellow 

fever. The truth is that it is one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, with a very 
low urban death rate, a wonderfully efficient 
Director of Public Health, and a delightful 
climate, at any rate during May, June, July, 
August and September. The other months 
are rather hot for those whose homes are in 
the city proper instead of on the sides and 
crests of the numerous surrounding hills, where 


a goodly number of the inhabitants live. 


The Bay of Rio 

This bay has often been described and always 
with enthusiasm. I had read some of these 
descriptions—notably those of Darwin and of 
Mrs. Agassiz—but I was never- 
theless absolutely unprepared for 
the exquisite yet fantastic scene 
which met my eye, as we steamed 
into the harbor early one morning 
in May. As the day went on, the 
picture grew more beautiful. In 
the afternoon, it was glorified by 
the Western sun which warmed 
the waters of the Bay into yellows 
and pinks, made the green islands 
more golden, deepened the laven- 
der of the distant mountains into 
violet. It was the kind of mag- 
nificent loveliness that makes one 
ache with the impossible desire to 

ive to it an adequate return. 
To have been able to embrace it 
might have eased one. To be 
able to express to you now «a part 
of its glory would help to relieve 
the tension which the remem- 
brance of that scene always puts 
upon my emotions. But one can- 
not embrace the mountains—one 
cannot express tremulous atmos- 
pheric color, even with paint. 

The Rio Janeirians appreciate 
the beauty of their city. |When- 
ever possible, they build their 
houses to command a view. The 
ascent of Corcovado and Tijuca, 
the two mountains from which it 
is possible to get most extended 
views of the surrounding water 
and country, has long since been 
made easy by trolleys and mount- 
ain railroads, 


The Summit of Corcovado 


Corcovado is less than 2500 
feet high. Its detached position, 
however, gives it the command of 
the entire bay, the beautiful yet 
fantastic Organ Mountains, and 
even of the ocean itself. And 
yet, because of its comparatively slight alti- 
tude, the city itself is so near that one can 
make out with ease the different buildings and 
gardens, the streets themselves, and can distin- 
ruish the carriages and trams and even the 
individual foot passengers. 

The view of Rio and the Bay from the sum- 
mit of Corcovado is beautiful at all times, but 
it is most ravishing in the late afternoon, when 
the pastel-like sky is reflected in the water and 
the shadows of the mountains fall on the city 
below. In the starlight, the city as well as the 
sky is radiant with millions of fairy lamps. 


The Streets of Rio 
Once upon a time, the streets were narrow, 


*Mrs. Wilson is teacher of Geography and Nature Study in the 
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South American Countries—Rio de Janeiro 


By Lucy L. W. Wilson, Ph.D.* 


tortuous and dirty. Now all of them are clean. 
and wide, broad, handsome streets are rapidly 
taking the place of the old and narrow thor- 
oughfares. The Avenida Central can be com- 
pared with no street in this country, with the 

ible exception of Commonwealth Avenue 
in Boston. ut it is a business street. When 
its quadruple rows of trees are full grown, it 
will be one of the handsomest streets in the 
world,—probably the handsomest, for it 
reaches to the bay, of which views may be had 
‘anywhere along its length. At night, its 
numerous and handsome electric chandeliers 
and its cafes make it very gay. It is then 
more French than Paris. But it is an almost 
Eveless Paradise. There are very few even of 
the demi-monde to be seen in the earlier even- 








RIO DE JANEIRO 
The famous Rue de Ouvidor, the favorite meeting place of the politicians and other prominent people, 
especially after 4 P.M. 


ing, at any rate. On one occasion, except for 
two poor old women obviously uncomfortable 
because of the necessity of being abroad at a 
forbidden hour, the only respectable women 
on the street were ourselves. And we were a 
little bit uncomfortable. It had never occur- 
red to us that the American residents would so 
slavishly accept the Brazilian custom of allow- 
ing its womenkind permission to be abroad 
only until 2 P. M. We learned afterwards 
that the Afmerican women endeavor as far as 
possible to conform to the social laws of the 
capital. I think that they are wrong. The 
better element in Rio is very intelligent and 
apparently quite open to conviction. In no 
American city could we have been subjected to 
less personal annoyance than in Rio, and this 
in spite of the fact that we must often have 





offended against their convenances. In Vienna, 
in Buenus Ayres, in Lima, in the Paris of a 
dozen years ago, American women have, or 
had, much more reason to feel uncomfortable 
on the streets than in the capital of Brazil. 

It was the tramways,—bonds, they call them 
in Rio,—that inaugurated the emancipation 
of women. Before their advent, women of the 
better class were practically cloistered in their 
homes. They saw life from the balcony only. 
Itinerant venders brought to their homes all 
kinds of merchandise. The balcony still exists, 
and so do the street venders. But women, 
even of the highest class, can go to the centre 
of the city to make their various purchases. 
But they must be home again by-two or three 
o’clock. 

From four o’clock in the after- 
noon until late at night, the 
streets belong to the men. _Need- 
less to say, it is then that they are 
most _ interesting. Handsome, 
powerful looking men,  well- 
dressed, even to the gardenia in 
their button-holes, carrying im- 
portant-looking portfolios, talk 
earnestly together. One cannot 
help feeling at times that they 
are settling affairs of _ state. 
Oftentimes doubtless they are. 
One of the old streets, so narrow 
that no carriages are allowed to 
enter it, is a favorite meeting 
place. **Meet me on the Ouvidor 
at four,”’ is frequently said by 
and to business men and _ politic- 
ians and social favorites. Some- 
time or other, during the after- 
noon, nearly every one of 
prominence in Rio will be seen 
promenading in this great demo- 


cratic Club called Rua do 
Ouvidor. 
The Modernization of Rio de 


Janeiro 


The story of the modernization 
of Rio de Janeiro is a very inter- 
esting one. Five years ago, the 
then President of Brazil, Dr. 
Alves, appointed, as was his 
right, Dr. Saintiens Pereira Pas- 
sos, Mayor of the city. Passos 
was at that time not far from 
seventy years old and had the 
reputation, at least, of being a 
grafter, which is a less unusual 
crime in Brazil than in the United 
States. But he loved the city; 
he had dreamed for years of mak- 
ing it worthy of its exquisite set- 
ting. He knew that his power was 
short-lived. He could. scarcely 
expect to hold office except under the one pres- 
ident. He had the foresight and the executive 
ability to start his various improvements all 
at one time and to carry everything so far that 
his successor in office was obliged to finish 
them. For this reason, streets were torn up 
in a dozen different sections at a time, although 
it would have been much more convenient and 
comfortable to have brought some of them toa 
finish before beginning others. Wise as a fox 
was old Passos! 

Passos was authorized to contract a loan of 
$20,000,000 for the transformation of the 
city. He has managed things, however, as 
economically as they could be managed and 
yet have the work well done. Doubtless there 
has been graft; Brazil is a republic. But the 
things that are openly talked of are of this 
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nature: Passos’ son, Chico Passos, the 
call him, in view of contemplated ne ery d 
ing of the city, made a combine of all the 
lumber yards in the city. In other words, 
a lumber trust was organized, a trust strong 
enough to dictate prices. 

Passos himself drew across the map a line 
which represented the future Avenida Cen- 
tral. Two years later, the Minister of 
Public Works, a German, handed it over to 
the city, finished. And now, while the 
streets are being straightened and broad- 
ened and beautified, extensive improve- 
ments to the harbor, including a mag- 
nificent esplanade, are being carried on 
contemporaneously. - The work is in the 
hands of English engineers, Walker and 
Company. AnEnglish loan of over forty 
millions, contracted for by the National 
Government, provides the necessary means 
for this great undertaking. 

In the meantime, the sanitation of the 
city is being carried on effectively and 
vigorous] y—too vigorously, think some of 
the older generation who for example, ob- 
ject to the house-to-house visitation. 

In November, 1904, there was almost 
a revolution caused by the very thorough 
and. personal way in which the Compulsory 
Vaccination Law was enforced by the Di- 
rector of Public Health, Dr. Oswald Cruz. 
The insurgents held up the street cars, and 
attacked the gas ct and the police. 
These were later reinforced by the soldiers 
and the marines. —_ Finally two officers pre- 
sented themselves to the students of the 
Military School, were acclaimed leaders 
and led an attack against the Presidential 
Palace. They were killed and the attack 
was successfully repulsed. Two days 
later, order was efficiently restored, and 


compulsory vaccination went merrily on. 
European steamers, southward bound, 
usually stay about two days in Rio.  Pas- 


sengers take advantage of this break in their 
journey to ascend Corcovado or Tijuca, or 


both. 


Botanic Gardens 


There are two magnificent world-famous 
avenues of Imperial Palms (Oreodoxa oleracea) 
in the Botanic Gardens. The longest of these, 
2500 feet in length, consists of 134 palm trees, 
each of a minimum height of eighty-two feet. 
The other is not so long, nor are the trees quite 
so high, but its vista is almost as beautiful. 
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An avenue of royal palms is Aa frequently recurring — of the land- 


is, perhaps, the most 
are not native to Brazil 
ortuguese Admiral. 


scape in Rio. But this one in 

beautiful Avenue of Palms in the world. The 

from French India by a 
John VI, was so charmed with the beauty of the 

that he planted it with his own hands, This is why they 

are called the Royal Palms, 


The Imperial Palm is so called in honor of 
John VI. of Portugal. At the time of the 
Napoleonic wars, he set sail from Lisbon with 
his Court; for, although his mother was the 
nominal ruler of Portugal, he was Prince 
Regent and King in all except name. He 
lived and reigned in Rio for thirteen years. 
He it was who began the work of aggrandizing 
the city, which Passos has so lately and_per- 
fectly completed. To -Don John, Rio owes 
much, Until he came, Bahia was the capital 
of Brazil. He not only made Rio the capital, 
but also a capital worthy of the name. To 
him is due the creation of the National Library, 
the National Printing House and the Academy 

of Fine Arts; the establishment in Rio 

of a colony of French artists; the open- 
ing of Brazilian commerce to the whole 
world; the naturalization of sardines in 
the Bay of Rio and the beginning of the 

Botanic Garden. 

This garden was organized in the first 
ae for the purpose of acclimating in 

razil valuable plants from the Orient. 

Tea was introduced, for example, and a 

colony of Chinese imported to cultivate 

it. After a few years, it was proved to 
be unprofitable and was given up. 

The palm was brought to Don John 
by a Portuguese Admiral who was im- 
prisoned by the French in Africa. 
Afterwards he escaped from them, carry- 
ing away with him several valuable 

lants from one of their gardens. Don 

John was so charmed with the beauty of 

the palm that he planted it with his 

own hands,—hence its common name, 

Royal or Imperial Palm. It still lives, 

the tallest and most beautiful of all the 

trees in the garden.  An_ inscription 
upon it tells the incident of the planting 
and also the fact that it is the mother of 
all the other palms of its species in 
Brazil. These palms are very common 





at 4 P. M. 
two dollars and a half per day! 
isa very beautiful one and most admirably 
managed. 
crosses the Bay, you are given a ticket indi- 
cating your car seat. 
rush, no hurry, no rude pushing. 





in Rio. After I had read the inscription 
on the mother palm in the garden, I never 
saw one of them without feeling a wave of 
admiration for the kingly soul without 
whose intelligent appreciation they might 
never have come into oy 


Independence Day on November 15 


In true Latin fashion, Brazil has her 
Park of November 15th, to celebrate her 
independence. This method of commemo- 
rating their great men and the great events 
in their history by naming streets and 
parks in their honor, has much to commend 
it. Yet, November 15th, although it is 
Independence Day and is celebrated by 
them with even more enthusiasm expressed 
in terms of fireworks than it is our custom 
to display on July 4th, it is not the anni- 
versary of any great or glorious event. — It 
was on that date that the Republic was 
wroclaimed, and the great and good Dom 
Pedro II. was given twenty-four hours to 
leave Brazil with his entire family. Yet 
today, every Brazilian whom you meet will 
tell you that Dom Pedro IL. was far abler 
than any of the Presidents who succeeded 
him; and that under him Brazil was much 
more efficiently governed than she ever has 
been since that time. 


An Expensive City 

Rio de Janeiro is an expensive city in 
which to live. This is due to two things: 
first, the scale of living is high; the second, 
the paper money has become worth more 
and more in gold, and yet prices remain 
just the same. 

To illustrate the extravagance of the 
people, perhaps nothing will be better than 
an account of the famous suburb of Petrop- 

olis, City of Peter, favorite residence of Dom 
Pedro If. It is exquisitely situated among 
the Organ Mountains, high enough to be cool, 


even in summer. Here reside the foreign min- 


isters and many wealthy Brazilians, besides 
numbers of the business men of Rio. Yet it 
is not possible to get to the City earlier than 
11 A. M., and for the return, one must leave 
Commutation tickets cost about 
The journey 


When you get on the boat which 


therefore no 
To be sure, 


There is 
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Itinerant vender of Portuguese onions which he 
sells by the yard 
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these are not ever South American vices. 
Their street manners are certainly better and 
quieter than our own. But in this particular 
instance, there is no need to hurry, for your 
seat is already secured. 

The trip across the bay is at the most beau- 
tiful time of day. The boat passes close to 
some of the most picturesque of the islands. 
One gets u fine view of the Organ Mountains, 
with their fantastic peaks, one of them appro- 
wasps | named the ‘Finger of God.’’ The 
train climbs the mountains. At every turn, 
as it rises upwards, are disclosed ravishing 
views of the bay and city. 

The principal street in Petropolis, called 
Fifteenth of November, is quite picturesque. 
A stream with high embankments and numer- 
ous bridges runs through the middle of it. 
Along its borders are numbers of the Brazilian 
Pine, an Araucaria, the only cunifer to be 
found in the Repbulic. On each side are hand- 
some houses in the midst of well-kept grounds. 
But the town is too handsome, too prosperous, 
too expensive and fashionable-looking to be 
really attractive. 

The Brazilian ladies dress very handsomely, 
in true Parisian style. I remember distinctly 
at least three shops on the Rua do Ouvidor 
that displayed very beautiful French hats. 
Perhaps nowhere in this country, except in 
New York, could one see in a single establish- 
ment more importations of genuinely chic 
headgear. The saleswoman who displayed 
them to us was quite as French and fascinating 
as the hats. The only reason that we did not 
carry them all away with us 
was that we had planned to 


100 and 200 reis were large enough and with 
high enough sounding titles to be worth some- 
thing. They were worth, respectively, three 
and six cents in our money, but they couldn’t 
buy much except small packages of candy, 
perhaps half a dozen small lemon drops 
wearers up—‘swaddled”’ might be a better 
word—in much tissue paper, bright colored 
and elaborately crimped, but scracely nu- 
tritious. 

Still, Rio is very, very charming. Its his- 
tory is almost ignoble, its churches uninterest- 
ing, its native art non-existent. Yet its natural 
beauties are beyond compare, and there is some- 
thing about its people, a certain independence 
of aren that challenges your admfration. 
Other South American countries have been suc- 
cessfully exploited by the foreigners. But 
in Brazil, even the English and Scotch cannot 
make very large fortunes. . One might say that 
the Brazilians exploited them. For Brazil has 
not stood still. From Rio southward there is 
nowhere in South America a more progressive 
people or a better developed country. 

And it is still their very own. 





Words versus Things in Geography 
Teaching. 
By Richard Elwood Dodge. 


Geography teaching unfortunately still con- 
tinues in many schools to be a study of words 
with little attempt to make the work real or 
meaningful to the pupils. In spite of all the 


recent emphasis of home geography, for in- 
stance, many teachers have not yat found that 
the central thought of home geography is the 
study of the relations between the pupils and 
their own environment; they teach words from 
a text-book and not things; they study home 
geography as if it were concerned with Central 
Asia or the antipodes, and do not found it on 
the home locality as they should. Beginners 
in geography need to study things, and then 
to read about them in words, but the memor- 
izing of sentences or paragraphs blindly is as 
valuable as the learning of the Greek alphabet, 
and no more so. Many children study about 
rivers, lakes, divides, transportation, trade, 
etc., with no conception that these sare to be 
seen in their own locality, or that they in their 
daily lives cannot help but be affected by these 
or other simple geographical factors. In the 
study of many portions of school geography 
the impressions must and should be first pre- 
sented through the printed word; but not so 
the elements of geography, with which all later 
phases of the subject must be compared and 
through which interpreted. The memorizing 
of words or sentences is not necessarily the ab- 
—— of ideas. Pupils may and do study 
and memorize words and indeed whole sen- 
tences, as the typewritist reads sentences with 
no conception of their meaning; they may in- 
deed be able glibly to write the words of the 
text, but they may have no knowledge of what 
it is all about. 

Geography deals with things, and_ these 
things must be described through words. The 
author of the text or the sup- 
semecrag J reader can sats 





see more of South America, 
and the hats cost forty and 
fifty dollars each! 

Car fare is from six to nine 
or twelve cents, according to 
the distance and the time of 
day. Cabs, a tilbury with 
only a seat for one, and that 
beside the driver, are a dollar 
for even a short drive. Ho- 
tels, the best, it is true, but 
after all quite ordinary, cost 
four or five dollars a day. 
Nothing is cheap. On the 
whole, I was never in a more 
expensive place, even in our 
own country. But it is not 
quite so expensive for the 
native as it 1s for the trav- 
eler; for, as I said before, the 
second reason for expensive 
living is that Brazilian paper 
money is steadily increasing 
in value, whereas prices re- 
main unchanged. ie article 





shaped granite 





THE €XQUISITE BAY OF RIO DE JANEIRO. | Its characteristic feature is the ce of strangely 
ite rocks of which the dominant “* Sugar Loaf’ in the is pi oye 


one in center of this picture is 


describe the things of which he 
would speak to his readers 
through the printed word. 
Unless the pupil can go be- 
yond the words and gain more 
than a glimpse of the wholes 
described in the sentences or 
— hs, he has gained no 
cnowledge and perhaps not 
even any information. Pupils 
should not be expected or al- 
lowed to express the ideas they 
have gained by quoting the 
sentences they have read. They 
should be made to tell, inform- 
ally and in their own words, ° 
the result they have gained. 
If they can do this they prob- 
ably en what they have 
studied about, and have gained 
some knowledge. The quot- 
ing of words may mean noth- 
ing more than the reading of 
a sentence visualized for the 
moment and then to be lost. 
Geography for generations 





ost remarkable. 





that cost a milrcis in 1898, 
when the milreis was worth 
about twelve cents gold, still 
costs a milreis now that a 
milreis is worth thirty-three 
cents, or nearly three times 
as much. The native whose 
income is reckoned in milreis 
does not care. But travelers 
and those in the employ of 
American Companies _receiv- 
ing gold salaries find it very 
di‘icult to make both ends 
meet, 

The milreis is the unit of 
money. Until this year it 
has circulated only as paper— 
the very dirtiest paper money 
that I have ever seen. But 
we were coining some silver 
and gold coins for them, 
which are doubtless now in 





| - — . > PETROPOLIS, “CITY OF PETER,” founded by Dom Pedro Il. Here live many wealthy Brazilians and all 
circulation. Nickel coins of of the Scecign dighomet. 





has been very largely, to many 
children, merely a task of ar- 
ranging words in a recitation 
as they were arranged in a text. 
To many pupils geography is 
nothing more now. Yet geog- 
raphy deals with very vital, 
very personal and very obvious 
facts, so personal as to affect 
the children daily and so obvi- 
ous that it would seem as if a 
teacher must be wilfully blind 
who did not see the geography 
about her and most obstinate 
if she did not make use of it. 
It is time that all teachers sub- 
ordinated the teaching of 
words to the teaching of things 
in which task words are used 
as a means to an end. Geog- 
raphy is real.—Journal of 
Geography. 



























many reasons. Its value lies largely in 

the fact that his story stimulated discovery 
wonderfully. Columbus and nearly all the 
other early explorers and discoverers were more 
or less influenced by the reports that Marco 
Polo made. 


Marco and Maffeo Polo 


Two Venetian brothers by the name of Polo 
started on a journey to the Far East nearly 
seven hundred years ago. Traveling now is a 
very simple matter; it was quite different then, 
and travel to Asia was a greater undertaking 
than we can easily comprehend. The route 
around Cape Horn was not known, as sailors 
had not then dared to sail far from land. 
The Suez Canal was not even thought of till 
centuries later. There were no railroads, no 
steamships, no vessels much larger than the 
boats of the Norsemen. There was no compass 
to direct the course of the seamen. If one 
traveled by land he must either go on foot, or 


7 story of Marco Polo is of interest for 


ride on the back of some animal,—horse, mule, | 


camel, or elephant. If one traveled by water 
he was in danger of capture by pirates; if by 
land, the danger from robbers and bandits was 
as great, 

It was a very long distance from Venice to 
the great East, and the difficulties of travel in 
addition to those already mentioned were 
neither few nor of slight consequence. There 
were deserts to cross; savage people to meet; 
great swamps to pass; immense mountain 
ranges to surmount; unknown languages to 
learn. 

Nicolo and Maffeo Polo, two brothers of 
wealth, rank and culture, set out from Venice 
in 1260 to travel to the Far East under all the 
difficulties which have been mentioned. They 
do not seem to have had very definite ideas as 
to tbe places they would visit. They were to 
see much of the east, visit many places, learn 
all that they could of new and strange coun- 
tries, and incidentally engage in trade. ‘They 
wished to learn of the life, manners, customs, 
government, and general way of living, of the 
strange people they expected to meet. 

At this time the people of Europe knew 
almost nothing of Asia, and the most mar- 
velous stories were told of the country and_ its 
people. Some thought the country a great 
swamp; others said it was inhabited by 
horrible monsters and hobgoblins, but from 
time to time there came rumors of a powerful 
and splendid empire in the Far East to which 
was given the name of Cathay, the country we 
know as China. 


The Journey of the Polos 


At first the Polos expected to visit only Con- 
stantinople and the countries bordering on the 
Black Sea, but Nicolo Polo had taken his wife 
and children with him, and while at Constan- 
tinople his wife had sickened and died. Nicolo 
was so stricken with grief that he bad no desire 
to return to Venice. He arranged to send his 
two sons back to Venice and then persuaded 
his brother to join him in a journey of much 
greater length than had at first been intended. 

They crossed the Black Sea; spent some time 
in Crimea, ascended the river Volga, then 
—_ into Asia. They stopped for a time at 

okhara, and visited other Asiatic capitals. 
They crossed great deserts, bleak and lofty 
steppes, and passed through beautiful valleys, 
finally reaching the palace of the Emperor of 
China. : 


*New York State Institute Lecturer, author of Stories 
from Early New York History, Some Successful American 
Choice Literature. Formerly Superintendent of Schools 


Flushing, N. Y., Glens Falls, N.Y 


Marco Polo and the Far East 


By Sherman Williams * 


At that time the ruler.of the Empire was 
Kublai Khan, a _ descendant of the great 
Genghis Khan. He was so much pleased with 
the Venetians that he had them near his person 
much of the time. He asked them many ques- 
tions of their country, and the countries they 
had visited. He had already learned something 
of Christianity, was deeply interested in it, 
and desired to introduce it into his empire. 

After spending considerable time in the Cap- 
ital of Cathay, the Polos expressed a desire to 
return home. Kublai Khan had become very 
fond of them and was very sorry to have them 
leave, but he consented on their promise that 
they would sometime return. He gave them 
a letter to the Pope in which he asked to have 
a hundred Christians sent to him to teach his 
people Christianity. The homeward journey 
of the Polos was made without any incident 
worthy of note. When they left the capital 
the Thshener gave. them a tablet of gold on 
which was engrossed his order that they be fur- 
nished with whatever they needed on their 
journey through his dominions. This was a 

‘ablet of Authority, such as was carried by 
the Emperor’s officers and messengers. 

Before returning to Venice the Polos carried 
the letter of Kublai Khan to the Pope, but the 
Pope having recently died they were compelled 
to wait the election of a new Pope before they 
were able to do their errand for the Emperor. 
The election was greatly delayed, and weary 
of waiting, the Polos went to Venice where they 
were received with great joy by their relatives 
and friends. 

The delay in electing a Pope was so great 
that the Polos had a long visit home. They 
spent most of their time in Venice, and their 
friends never tired of hearing the story of their 
adventures. Young Marco Polo, the son of 
Nicolo, was completely fascinated, and was 
very anxious to go with his father and uncle on 
their next journey. This seemed rather re- 
markable when it is remembered that he was 
young, wealthy, of a noble family, and had 
been brought up in luxury, and was wholly 
unused to hardships. 

At first Nicolo would not listen to the idea 
of his son’s accompanying them on their new 
journey, but there was so long a delay * wait- 
ing for the election of a Pope, and Marco grew 
up so strong and vigorous, and his heart was so 
set on going with them, that his father gave a 
reluctant consent. 


Marco Polo Begins His Travels 


The Polos set out on their second journey in 
1271. Marco Polo was seventeen years of age. 
The new Pope was unable to send a hundred 
Christian teachers as Kublai Khan had re- 
quested. ‘The best he could do was to send two 
friars, and they became so frightened by the 
accounts of the dangers of the journey that 
they refused to go. 

The Polos were four years on their journey. 
They sailed down the Adriatic Sea, through 
the Mediterranean, und on to the city of Acre, 
on the coast of Syria. They visited Jerusalem, 
passed near Mount Aarat, crossed the ‘Tigris, 
and finally entered the city of Bagdad. From 
there they, crossed the Persian Gulf into the 
ancient country of Persia. In crossing that 
country they visited the place where Alexander 
the Great fought with Darius, and were near 
the country where it is said the *‘Old Man of 
the Mountain’’ dwelt, and had his beautiful 
garden. They passed on to Balk where Alex- 
ander the Great married the daughter of 
Darius. From that point they pushed across 
the great mountain range, in eastern Turk- 
istan, to Badakshan, then and now the center 


of a great oriental trade. Leaving Badakshan 
poz, B soon reached the Oxus and passed along 
its banks. Then they turned and passed over 
the famous Pamir Ste pe, the highest point 
they had yet visited. , that point the 
snowy summits of the Himalayas were dis- 
tinctly visible. Descending the Steppe they 
entered the city of Samarcand which was after- 
ward taken by the famous Tartar warrior, 
Timour Tamerlane, and made the seat of his 
empire. From Samarcand they passed through 
fruitful valleys, orchards, vineyards, and cotton, 
fields. Leaving this pleasant valley they 
crossed the great Gobi Bavert, and entered th® 
western boundaries of China. During thie 
long journey Marco Polo saw many wonderfu 
things, a full account of which is given in the2 
book he wrote when confined in a Genoesez 
prison. 


ae 


~~ 


Marco Polo in China 5 

Kublai Khan welcomed the Polos veryS 
warmly but deeply regretted that they had been ® 
unable to bring with them any teachers of © 
Christianity. ® 
Marco had now become a strong and attrac- 3 
tive young man, twenty-one years of age. ‘The 5 


Khan became greatly attached to him, showed ~ 


him many favors, and employed him on impor- 
tant enterprises. 

The Polos spent many years in China. 
Marco became the Khan’s most trusted advisor 
and was sent by him throughout this kingdom 
and to his most distant provinces, on matters 
of the greatest importance. He was not only 
sent throughout the kingdom, but to India, 
Ceylon, Japan, Abyssinia and Madagascar. 

The account of his travels which Marco Polo 
gives in his book was at the time he wrote, and 
for a long time afterward, thought to be made 
up of the most extravagant and improbable 
stories, but now the greater part of it is 
believed to be true, though perhaps painted in 
rather high colors. 

Marco Polo was the greatest traveler of his 
times and he was the first to make known to 
the western world, China with its vast area and 
great wealth; the first to tell of Thibet, Bur- 
mah, India, Siam, Java, Japan, Ceylon, Suma- 
tra, Zanzibar, Madagascar and the Christian 
kingdom of Abyssinia; the first to make known 
the people, products, and wealth of these vast 
countries; the gold of Japan, the spices of the 
Indian islands, as well as their precious metals; 
the nutmegs, cloves, pepper, and other spices 
of Java, which the natives exchanged for grains 
and silk; the diamonds, rubies, sapphires and 
amethysts of Ceylon; the pede. mines of 
India at Golconda; the enormous birds of 
Madagascar; and the many other wonders of 
the mysterious Orient. ; 

Marco Polo visited these islands in the interest 
of the Emperor and on his return Kublai Khan 
lavished rich gifts upon him and made him a 
noble of the empire. After the Polos had 
lived in China for sixteen years there came 
over them a longing for home, and they begged 
permission to return to Venice, but the Emperor 
would not hear of such a thing, saying, ‘You 
are too useful to me. Whom could | send as 
anenovy to my remote provinces if Marco 
were not here? Who could teach my people 
to be Christians if you departed ?”’ 

Some years later through the intervention of 
the Persian Ambassador Kublai Khan gave a 
very reluctant consent for the Polos to return 
to their own country. On their departure he 
made them many costly gifts. The Polos 
reached Venice after an B cond of twenty 
years. No one knew them. No one thought 
they were still alive. They were refuscu ad- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Enfranchisement of Children 


{This noon, I called on Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder and asked his permission to reprint from 
The Century Magazine, the article on the Sctool 
City by Prof. Parsons. He gave his consent, and 
said he would like to visit some schools in which 
the system is in use, 

Of course, generally, there is not much of a 
School City to be seen, as it is mostly spirit. You 
see the same girls and boys before and after they 
have become citizens and may not see much or any 
difference, but Mr. Drum of Syracuse, after several 
years’ experience with the system, wrote: ‘‘The 
citizens seem to take a laudabie pride in doing 
right. They feel better, they look better and they 
are better’? Some of the functions of citizenship 
and government which can be seen, and when well 
conducted are interesting and instructive ,to the 
adult looker on, are the original organizing of the 
school republic, meetings ot the city council and of 
administrative boards, such as the board of health 
or of public works. Itis not generally desirable 
to exhibit sessions of the court, for obvious reasons, 
but after a school republic has been in successful 
operation for a short time, there are not many ses- 
sions of the court, for wrong doing las practically 
disappeared from the school. 

In some schoois the officers and citizens conduct 
the opening exercises of the school each morning 
and make inspection for cleanliness and neatness. 
This is worth seeing. Some school cities raise and 
lower their flags each day with appropriate exercises 
and this too is worth seeing. Generally, the officers 
relieve the teachers entirely ot ‘‘hall and yard 
duty,’’ and it is interesting to see this. 

The greatest feature in the school republic, how- 
ever, is not visible, it is the improved spirit. The 
teacher can easily point out to any one visible re- 
sults of this, but it is an amusing fact that many 
teachers feel that to do this would be to point out 
former laxness or inability or something to their 
own detriment, and so they take pains to have you 
understand that deportment in their schools was 
excellent before they adopted the school city. In 
many cases this is an actual fact, and where it is 
so, the teacher has already consciously or uncon- 
scionusly been using the elements of the school city 
method, the most important of which is giving re- 
sponsibility to the children and showing them how 
to carry it. 

Professor Parsons’ interesting article in the Cen- 
tury is as follows: W. L. G.] 


The School City. 
A New Experiment in the Self-Government of 
the Young. 
By Professor Frank Parsons in The Century 


A new system of moral and civic training 
*has been recently introduced into some of the 
schools of Boston and vicinity, and your 
readers may be interested to know something 
about it. The children in a school building 
are organized as a school city. They elect a 
mayor, judge, city clerk, ete., and a city 
council representing the various wards (school 
~ satgbems authorized to make laws for the 
government of the school, a to the pro- 
visions of the ‘charter’? granted by the teach- 
ers or the school board. ‘The charter secures 
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the right of direct nominations and provides 
for the initiative and referendum. 


Sees a School City Organized. 


The writer was present a few weeks ago 
when the first school city was organized in 
Boston by Wilson L. Gill, the inventor and 
founder of the system. There were seven 
hundred pupils, all girls of the grammar 
grades, They were delighted with the plan, 
voted unanimously and enthusiastically to 
adopt the Golden Rule as the fundamental 
law of their school city, supplemented it with 
various provisions against disorder, destruction 
or injury of property, profanity, rudeness, 
unkindness, etc., and showed remarkable dis- 
cretion in the election of their officers. 


A Girl Mayor. 


The mayor was a bright-faced girl of twelve 
and a half years. When asked, shortly after 
the election, what it meant to her to be mayor 
of Hancock School, she said: **It means to 
see that every girl is orderly, clean, and good. 
It means that they must have good conduct. 
They must be clean and neat in their dress and 


habits. ‘They must keep the schoolrooms and 
the school yard neat. And they must be kind 
to everybody. ”” 


‘That is a great task. Aren’t you afraid of 
or 

The answer was prompt and clear: **No, 
for I think they are all good citizens.”’ 


The Judge. 

Mary Finn, the judge, said: “I shall warn 
citizens who don’t behave, and if that does no 
good I shall punish them. They must behave.”’ 

The whole discipline of the school is put 
into the hands of the pupils. The teachers 
give instruction, and advice when it is needed, 
and the ultimate responsibility and authority 
are always with them. But the students make 
laws and really govern themselves, although 
there is an authority above them, just asa 
grown-up city governs itself although the 
legislature may at any time revoke its charter. 


Real Self-Government. 


In fact, there is more real self-government 
in these school cities than in most of our larger 
cities. For there is no apathy in the school 
city, no stay-at-home vote, no political machine 
or boss. 


Love of Liberty. 


There is no graft in the school city, no 
boodle on the council, no **understanding”’ be- 
tween the police and wrong-doers. The ten- 
year-old judge and the twelve-year-old mayor 
are absolutely incorrputible. Habits of good 
citizenship are formed while the mind is 
plastic, open to the full force of considerations 
of right and justice, and free from commercial 
motives and other influences that in later life 
so often interfere with the duties of citizen- 
ship. The love of liberty is strengthened and 
ennobled by recognition of the rights of others 
and the necessity of mutual limitations for the 
yublic good. Respect for law and authority 
is developed. ‘The sense of justice is strength- 
ened and the judicial attitude of nied is 
cultivated, 


Disobedience Pulled Up by the Roots. 
The results have been excellent in every way. 


Both conduct and scholarship are greatly im- 
proved. Disobedience is pulled up by the 
roots. Public sentiment ranges itself on the 
side of law when the public makes the law. A 
breach of order is no longer regarded as a de- 
fiance of an alien government, but as an injury 
and an insult to the community. Even the 
most disorderly schools have been reduced to 
good conduct by the institution of the school 
city. 
The First Experiment. 


In the first school in which the system was 
tried an astonishing transformation was ef- 
fected. It was 4 rough and disorderly school 
of a thousand pupils or more in the suburbs 
of New York. The order was so bad as to re- 

uire the constant presence of a policeman in 
the playground. Within a week after the 
school city was organized good order was at- 
tained, and the teachers were relieved from all 
anxiety as to discipline from that time on. 
Equally remarkable results have been achieved 
in a number of other schools. 


Character Development. 


The character development resulting from 
civic responsibility is often most remarkable. 
For example, ina Philadelphia primary school, 
one of the worst boys, dirty, disorderly, care- 
less, and low in his class, was elected a member 
of council. His teacher “*thought the school 
city hopeless if the children were going to elect 
such little rascals as that.”? But six weeks 
later this ‘‘rascal’s’’ principal said to him: 
‘Tommy, I am just delighted to see how nicely 
you are getting on. You have not been absent 
once, and you are never tardy any more. You 
are as neat as a little gentleman, and you have 
come up in your class from. the bottom almost 
to the top. Iam proud of you.’’ The little 
fellow looked up and said, *‘You know they 
expect so much from a member of the city 
council.” 


“She Is a New Creature.”’ 


In another school a dirty, disagreeable, 
tardy, runaway girl was appointed a_police- 
man by the school city mayor. The teacher 
says: "*The change in that girl is marvelous. 
She is clean, agreeable, in school every day, 
and comes on time. She is a new creature.”’ 
In another case one of the dirtiest boys in the 
school was put on the sanitary committee, one 
of whose duties it is to see that the citizens 
have clean hands and faces. As soon as this 
boy could get to the school yard he rushed for 
the pump, washed his hands and then his face, 
wiping them on his hat. If he were going to 
be a sanitary officer, he felt that he must be 
clean himself. 


The Children Soon Understand the Principles 
Involved. 

Very likely the children made this selection 
on — nose. They understand the principle 
involved and often act on it. For example, 
the mayor of a large school city came one day 
to consult with the principal about a very bad 
boy, the most lawless boy in the school. The 
mayor said they were thinking of appointing 
that boy to be chief of police, hoping it would 
make him a good citizen. ‘The principe! ap- 
preved the plan. The appointment was made, 
and the unruly boy became at once a good citi- 
zen and an excellent officer. 


rand CIVIC TRAINING 
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School City’s Influence on Home, School and 
State. 


The school city has a beneficial influence 
upon the children at home and on the street 
as well as in the school. It improves the 
morals of the students. It develops honor, re- 
spect, and obedience to law. It releases for 
constructive work much of the teacher’s energy 
formerly consumed in police duty. It gives 
the students an acquaintance with govern- 
mental forms, and prepares for future _partici- 
pation in the civic affairs of the city, the State, 
and the nation a body of citizens who are in- 
formed as to their duties, trained in the prac- 
tice of them, and imbued with the interests 
and purposes of a true public spirit. 


The Enfranchisement of Children—Its Rank 
in History. 

The enfranchisement of the children is only 
a little less important than the enfranchise- 
ment of their elders. And the future historian 
may rank the invention of the school city as 
one of the most important developments of 
republican institutions. The educating and 
developing effects of self-government—the 
moral and intellectual evolution consequent 
upon civic activity and responsibility—is one 
of the most vital principles of modern life, the 
application of wich is by no means limited 
to adults. 


The School City is a Developer of Thought, 
Conscience, and Civic Spirit. 

Direct participation in the legislative, judic- 
ial, and administrative functions of these min- 
ijature republics awakens great enthusiasm 
among the children, and gives them a vital, 
practical knowledge of government and human 
nature. Civic training in early years forms 
habits of good citizenship that are invaluable 
in after fife, both to the individual and to 
society. Purity and efficiency in political life, 
and high character in every relation of life, 
are fostered and developed by the 
school city. The school city is to 
the child what the town meeting 
has been to New England—a de- 
veloper of thought and conscience 
and civic spirit. 


Some of the Places Where the 
School City Is. 

School Cities are flourishing in 
schools in every part of our coun- 
try, from Maine to California 
and from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Much has been pub- 
lished about the School Cities of 
New York, Syracuse, Boston and 
vicinity in Massachusetts; and 
New Hampshire and Maine; in 
Stamford, Connecticut; Newark, 
the Oranges, Arlington and Eliz- 
abeth, New Jersey; Birmingham, 
Alabama; Pittsburg and other 

laces in Pennsylvania and 
throughout the country, includ- 
ing Hawaii. The United States 
Military Government of Cuba en- 
gaged Mr. Gill as Supervisor of 
Moral and Civie Training to in- 
troduce his system into the schools 
of Cuba. The children were 
filled with enthusiasm for their 
citizenship and government, their 
parents were very appreciative 
and the government officials in 
their reports to the War Depart- 
ment gave testimony of most val- 





Advocated by the Great Journals. 


Many of the great newspapers of our country 
and some in Great Britain have given their 
most hearty editorial support to the cause be- 
sides much space to reports and descriptions of 
individual school cities. Magazines, educa- 
tional and religious journals have done their 
share in awakening the people to the value of 
the School City and the social and political 
need of it in every part of the world. 


Prominent Persons and Great Societies. 


Many among the most prominent men and 
women of our nation are deeply interested in 
this movement. Many societies, national, 
state and local have endorsed it. Among these 
are the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce, the 
Pennsylvania State Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution, The National Society 
of Daughters of the American Revolution, 
The National Christian League for the pro- 
motion of Purity, The W. C. 'T. U., the State 
Federations of Women’s Clubs of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The School City Federation of Clubs 
of the District of Columbia. President Roose- 
velt some time since, took occasion to write as 
follows: 

I Know of the Work. 


**T hear with satisfaction that an earnest 
movement is well advanced to establish in the 
schools the teaching of civics by the admirable 
lan originated by Wilson L. Gill in the 

thool City as a form of student government. 
I know of the work of Mr. Gill, both in this 
country and in Cuba, where Mr. Gill inaug- 
urated this form of instruction upon the invi- 
tation of General Wood. Nothing could offer 
higher promise for the future of our country 
than an intelligent interest in the best ideals 
of citizenship, its privileges and duties among 
the students of our common schools. I wish 
for your efforts in this direction the utmost 
success. —Theodore Roosevelt.” 








uable moral and civic results. 
The movement has extended to 
other parts of the world. 


SCENE IN A PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
Pupils marching into school wader leadership of boys and girls as officers. 


RercsopS ou al re Of writing 


There are no teachets in charge 


School City Exchange. 


Ep1Tor’s Note : Every reader of Normal Instructor who has 
adopted the School City method of government in his or her 
schoolis earnestly urged to report name and address to Mr. 
Gill, You are also invited to send a report of your experience 
in founding the School City in your schools and what it has 
Sn oe in the lives of your i. Such letters are sure 
to be of interest to other teachers and they will be published 
in this School City Exchange. Those of you who wish to ask 
questions concerning School City matters are invited to cor- 
respond with Mr. Gill, He willanswer your questions in this 
department, He has kindly consented to send personal re- 
plies when the request is accompanied by twenty-five cents to 
pay for postage and clerical work. We have suggested this 
charge to Mr. Gill knowing how generously he gives himself 
to the cause so close to his heart ahd how severely his time, 
strength and resources are taxed insecuring the advancement 
of this work to which he is devoting his life. Mr. Gill is con- 
stantly engaged in establishing School Cities throughout the 
country. Teachers desiring tosecure his services are invited 
to correspond with him and arrange terms. Mr, Gill’s friends 
feel that his work should have the support of some philan- 
thropist and it is hoped that it will in time. Until this is 
done, it will be necessary for teachers desiring personal ser- 
vices in their Schools to arrange terms with Mr, Gill. In 
mauv places, public spirited citizens have been influenced by 
teachers to pay the necessary expenses connected with the 
personal services of Mr. Gill in establishing School Cities 
throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared to help teachers to 
establish School Cities in theirschools, 

The School Republic. Price 50 cents, This is the most 
helpful one of the list to teachers who wish to organize the 
School City in their schools, 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35 cents, Thisis a 
good book to use among parents to gain their support, 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exemplified 
in the School Cities and School State at the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N.Y. Price $1.00, This is a very interest- 
ing book describing the actual working of this system, 

Orders for these books and correspondeuce for this depart- 
ment should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L. Gill, 340 West 
Duval St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Some Pertinent Questions. 


The following questions are so frequently asked 
in letters, that it seems best to answer them in the 
School City Exchange. 

Flow much time does it take ? 

Many school cities take no part of the study or 
recitation time, any more than eating one’s dinner 
or playing ball does. However, it is probable after 
a time, that the school boards will provide some 
definite time in the curriculum for practical train- 
ing in right living, including etatavhahie. 

As matters are, a school citizen's civic duties may 
take in the aggregate an hour a month, and an 
officer’s an hour a week. This is speaking in rough 
terms, for it is wholly in the hands of the prin- 
cipal and teachers, Some see fit to so guide the 
children that every transaction is done as simply 
aud expeditiously as possible, while others find ad- 
vantage in deliberation and formality. The same 
teacher will at times think best to have everything 
done in the most concise manner, using the least 
time possible and at other times will 
take the exact opposite course, and 
very likely with equally good re- 
sults. 

In most of the schools into which 
this system was first introduced, no 
time was taken from recitation hours, 
the principal thinking best to use 
only a part of the time set aside for 
opening the sessions of the school 
and time after the end of sessions and 
recess, Now, however the tendency 
seems tobe to more tuily recognize 
the importance of this system and use 
whatever time seems necessury, no 
matter what ordinary recitation may 
thereby be shortened, 

What time does the teacher find for 
giving instructions in these matters ? 

A certian principal having been 
asked this question, answered with 
some enthusiasm: ‘‘No special par/ 
of the time, but a// the time, for 
every recitation, no matter whether 
it be in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
geography or an exercise in writing, 
furnishes illustrations and  oppor- 
tunities, and as far as we can, we 
avail ourselves of them. The fact of 
the case its, we drezhe citizenship 
all day, all week—ad// fhe dime. 

Does tt detract interest from the 
regular work of the school ? 

Nota bit. On the contrary, pro- 
vided the principal and teachers are 
thoroughly interested aml use the 
method with some tact, it will add 
interest and zest to all school work. 
This is not only philosophical, but 
thoroughly proved by much expe- 
rience. 

/s this not adding another burden 
lo the already overlaved school child- 
ren? 

No. It is no more a burden than 
any good game is, It has the ele- 
ments of a game. It is not a matter 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Situation as Regards Language 
Work 


By Jean Sherwood Rankin* 


HE New York Sun, in commenting upon 
conditions in the public schools of New 
York City, says: 

‘Why do the public school children of New York 
speak and write such wretched English? Since 
January first the teachers employed by the city have 
been answering this questicn unconsciously, but 
none the less completely, in the letters they have 
been sending to the newspapers, Tiiese communi- 
cations have revealed the fact that many of the in- 
structors in the employ of the department of edu- 
cation are themselves grossly ignorant of the first 
principles of composition and careless in their use 
of words. 

‘*Of the several hundreds of letters from teachers 
reeeived by the Sun, very many have been unfit for 
publication without being practically rewritten. 
In some cases it has been actually impossible to 
find out what teachers were trying to say. Whole 
pages of manuscript have been absolutely meaning- 
less. Dozens, if not scores, of teachers have sent to 
this paper communications which a properly in- 
structed child of ten would blush to own. The let- 
ers of this description have been so numerous as to 
make us wonder if the majority of teachers, men 
and women, regard the accepted rules of capitaliza- 
tion and’punctuation and grammatical construction 
as oppressive, to be resisted at any cost. 

‘*From such instructors a child cannot learn the 
English language. Undoubtedly the carelessness 
and ignorance displayed in these letters are shown 
by their anthors in conversation in the classrooms 
and outside, How can the pupils acquire anything 
else than bad forms of English? If their parents 
try to teach them, the effect of correct precept must 
be neutralized by the example of the teacher, whose 
authority in these subjects is not likely to be dis- 
puted. What wonder, then, that many of the 
youngsters make a sad mess of their native or 
adopted tongue ?'’ 


Since the above statements can not be denied 
nor explained away, is it not full time that 
the educated parents of America rise in toes 
against further mistraining of the teachers in 
our normal schools as regards this all-import- 
ant subject of English? In the eyes of great 
English scholars the language work of Amer- 
ican schools is a screaming farce, in which the 
normal schools are the chief actors and the 
-common schools the *‘supers.*’ And the mel- 
odrama holds the boards in spite of the de- 
rision of those who have the right to pronounce 
finally upon the matter. Then how much 
longer shall we tolerate the malpractice of 
pedagogical charlatans ? 

At the moment of this writing hundreds of 
normal schools are turning loose upon the 
world thousands of mistaught young women, 
who are in their turn bound to perpetuate the 
errors of their own instruction, Their main 
equipment for the teaching of Jangauge con- 
sists of a blind faith in two fatal misconcep- 
tions, (1) that grammar lays down rules for 
speech, and (2) that a knowledge of grammar 
will necessarily improve the speech of the 
student. Upon these two false assumptions 
the failure of American schools as regards 
English teaching is mainly based. 

It has little bearing upon the case that the 


*Author of the language series, ‘‘Kveryday English.” 


work done in our normal schools in technical 
zrammar is of very poor quality in its own 
field. Badly taught or well taught, it will 
not greatly affect the speech of the student. 
However, when it is taught, this should be 
done in a manner above criticism. To my 
sorrow, though not to my surprise, when I 
visited three of the best normal schools in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin three years ago, I 
heard actual errors in_ technical emeoueed 
taught in every one of the three. (What these 
errors were shall be a story for another day.) 
It is not strange that in the multitudinous de- 
mands upon the modern teacher she should 
know little technical grammar. But the 
trouble is that she should think she knows 
grammar at all. She has in fact not even 
entered the realm, nor has she learned its fixst 
law, that usage makes the customs which 
grammar eventually reports. 

The blame for present failure to teach the 
art of speech is also due in no little degree to 
the fads just now running riot throughout the 
land under the title *‘composition work.*’ In 
the effort to counteract the evil effects of over- 
long attention to technical grammar, many 
schools are attempting to do college work in 
description and narration, This abortive 
work, mureover, is to be in logical paragraphs. 
Lest some innocent reader should doubt this, 
I quote from a handbook of suggestions on the 
teaching of English, used a year or two ago to 
accompany the Course of Study in the Cleve- 
land schools: 

**COMPOSITION WORK FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


‘*Practice in descriptive composition should fol- 
low the three lines, description by parts, description 
by attributes, and description by both parts and at- 
tributes. Narrations should begin with the most 
elementary relation of incidents or facts, and rise 
by degrees to ‘story-telling.’ Greatest care will 
have to be exercised by the teacher to keep these 
pure in style at first, or descriptions will almost in- 
evitably intrude into narrations and vice versa, and 
if unskillfully combined, confusion of style and 
obscurity of statement will result.’’ 


As this is the work which the high school 
and the college are still laboring to accomp- 
lish, would it not be as well for the primary 
grades to devote themselves to acquiring some 
raw material for thought, in the way of ideas 
and names for those ideas? This would be an 
enormous aid to the later teachers, who now 
are obliged to work up the raw material as 
well as to do the rest of the work. And _ in- 
stead of trying in vain to teach infants to 
write ‘‘pure’’ narrations and **pure’’ descrip- 
tions, the teachers might. in the time and 
strength thus saved practice a bit upon com- 
yosition themselves, noting the points scored 

y the New York Sun. 

It is safe to say that if Hawthorne had been 
**trained’’ as above indicated, we should never 
have had **The Scarlet Letter’’ and the rest of 
this *‘impure’’ composition. Luckily, Haw- 
thorne escaped modern methods. But may we 
not be ruining many another Hawthorne in 
the foolish attempt to make **spac2-fillers’’ of 
every child? 

The whole theory of English teaching is 



























still in a state of flux. Not until or teachers 
of teachers have themselves thought out the 
underlying principles of the matter can we 
hope for better things. At present, the insane 
attempt to make writers out of children who 
have few ideas to express and almost no vocab- 
ulary wherewith to express their ideas, and the 
equally absurd demand for logical paragraphs 
from infants whu have not yet begun to think, 
is resulting in the state of things chronicled by 
the Sun. It is well that we should know the 
facts as they really are, and let us hope that 
the sun of a new day for English teaching will 
arise and illumine the whole subject without 
further waste of precious time. 


English in the Grades. 
By Winifred Dudley Dunham. 


In many of the leading educational papers. 
articles have e.ppeared lately concerning the 
teaching of English, and it is a noteworthy 
fact -that in all of these articles the vital part 
of the subject, old-fashioned grammar work 
has been totally ignored. 

In considering the points that I want to 
emphasize, I shall divide the subject into four 
topics; reading, spelling, story-writing, and 
grammar work, placing the grammar work 
last, not only because I think it is the most 
important but because it is the most neglected, 
and should therefore be dwelt upon more 
strongly. 

The subject of seat work in reading is one 
that has puzzled many teachers. A child will 
not read over the lesson assigned to him many 
times. As soon as he gets the story he is sat- 
isfied as that is sufficient to him. We all know 
only too well that the average boy cannot 

sad well or with expression, by simply read- 
ing his lesson once or even twice. So we must 
resort to some means to keep his attention 
fixed. It is sometimes well to write on the 
board a set of questions whose answers are to 
be found in the book; or with younger chil- 
dren, to copy the sentences on the board and 
ask them to find these sentences in the book ; 
or ask them to write out the six best sentences 
in the story. At the proper time, encourage 
the children to talk about the stories they read. 
This calls up mental images, enables them to 
think, and increases their voeabulary. It will 
often be heplful to write out the story on the 
board, after the oral lesson. This not only 
encourages the pupils to talk but it makes 
them familiar with the correct forms of com- 
»0sition. Old readers, which are to be found 
in every school, may be used to advantage by 
cutting them up and letting the children match 
the words together to form the story. 

Two or three’little hints may here be given 
about the tiresome spelling lesson. Try writ- 
ing a list of ten words on’ the board; cover 
them with a curtain or a chart and see if the 
children can tell you three of the words. The 
little **ie’s”’ and **ei's,’’ which bother so, may 
be put in with red chalk. A device which | 
have found very interesting and helpful, is to 
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make the spelling papers small slips and at the 
end of each week fasten the **100’s”’ together 
with a pretty cover, whose making may serve 
for one of the week’s drawing lessons. In 
your oral spelling keep alert and enthusiastic 
and you will find that the children will catch 
the spirit. ; 

Kate Douglass Wiggin says, ‘*To be a good 
story teller is to be a king among children.” 
We can all testify to what a powerful influence 
the story has with children. Therefore it be- 
hooves us to give them the best literature. 
From the Bible we may draw legends, myths, 
and _ stories of animal and child life. Let me 
urge that the stories be told and not read. 
Teachers are often at a loss to know what kind 
of stories children like. 

A story that appeals to children is usually 
one that is full of action, that uses many 
proper names, does not abound in descriptions 
or moralizing, that is within the child’s realm, 
that is free fron: all objectional elements, such 
as cruelty and that lays stress on the virtues 
and only mentions the wrong. Of course the 
length of the story depends on the grade. 

The method of seibiilies the story, first by 
questions from the teacher and then by the 
relation of the tale by a pupil, can not be im- 
proved upon. Allow others also to tell the 
story, and after this, perhaps, it may be 
written. Work first for fluency and then for 
accuracy. Thus, one story may serve for two 
or three days’ lessons. If an average class is 
not interested in a story, there is just one 

erson at fault and that is the teacher, for this 
lok of interest unquestionably indicates that 
the stury has not been well told. 

In the first years of language study the work 
is indefinite and the course is meagre. The 
teacher must be text-book, dictionary, gram- 
mar, and literature to the child. Later the 
work falls into more definite lines and then the 
seeds of grammar must be planted. This work 
requires a teacherof rare Ral and unlimited 

atience. 

The child should learn very earty the practi- 
cal part of English grammar. Many of our 
ase grammarians have so covered up_ these 
old facts that they are hardly to be p Bon 
uished in their books. The old ideas of teach- 
ing grammar, while not wholly without fault, 
should not be too easily laid aside. A child 
leaving the fifth 
grade should know 
how each word in a 
sentence is used. I 
am sure if this 
standard were held, 
there would be few- 
er High School pu- 
pils who would say 
that “is”? is a pre- 
position, as one re- 
cently told me. 

Many _ teachers 
think that teaching 
nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, etc., is ex- 
ceedingly dull work 
while in truth it is 
most attractive. 
But first of all a 
teacher must be full 
of her subject. For 
instance, in teach- 
ing a lesson on 
nouns, nouns must 
be to her for the 
time being the most 


important subject —_ 


in the universe. 
Again, later in the 
week, she must be 
just as enthusiastic 
over pronouns, and 


soon. If teachers will get this enthusiasm, 
the language period will be one of the pleasant- 
est during the whole day’s work. 

An illustration that has proved helpful to 
me is found in comparing a sentence to a bou- 
quet, telling the ani that as the bouquet 
is made up of many different kinds of flowers, 
so the sentence is made up of different kinds 
of words. 

At least once a week the older children 
should do some old-fashioned parsing of words. 
Diagraming, which is becoming one of the 
lost arts, is also very helpful. 

The only proof that I can bring to you that 
the modern methods of teaching grammar have 
neglected much that is of importance, is to ask 
you to compare the conversation of one of your 
friends of the old school with one of our later 
students, and then observe which one handles 
the English language with the greatest skill 
and fluency. According to my own observa- 
tion, I have found it to be the former. 

About all we can do is to provide the right 
conditions and let the child do the growing. 
Results are often not apparent but let us re- 
member that what we make the children love 
and desire is more important than what we 
make them learn. 


Reproduction Stories 


By Harriet G. Brown 
Where the River Dies. 
The Mojave River is a beautiful stream. It 
is nearly two hundred feet across, and yet it is 
only a foot or two deep during the summer. 
The water is as clear as crystal. ‘The grass 
grows thick and green on the banks of the 
river. The tall cottonwood trees crowd close 
to the stream. The river forms a_ beautiful, 
bright oasis-ribbon, with the dreary desert on 
either side. But lower down, the grass stops 
growing on its banks. And only a few hardy 
trees are found. These grow smaller and 
smaller the farther down the stream you go, 
At last, after flowing about sixty miles, the 
pretty river dies. It is choked by the sand of 
the great American Desert. 
A Bit of Kindness. 
Leland Stanford, Jr.. for whom the 


great 


University in California was named, was very 
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fond of animals. One day, when he was ten 
years old, he was star<.ag looking out of the 
window. His mother heard a noise outside, 
and saw her boy rush out of the house. She 
saw a lot of rough boys knocking about a 
homely little yellow dog. Leland caught up 
the dog in his arms. His mother saw him, 
covered with dust, holding the dog and driving 
back the boys. He brought the dog into the 
house, rushed to the ’phone and called up the 
family doctor. The doctor came at once. He 
thought from the boy’s voice that one of the 
family had been taken suddenly ill. At first 
the dignified doctor was annoyed at being 
called for adog. But when he saw how badly 
Leland felt, he took the boy and dog in his 
carriage to a veterinary surgeon. The broken 
bone was set, and they returned home. Leland 
took the best care of the dog until he was quite 
well. As long as Leland lived the dog was his 
devoted friend. 
Politeness. 

There is an old, old story that long ago tn 
one of the greatest amphitheatres of Greece a 
large crowd of people were gathered to watch 
the famous games. On one side there were one 
hundred Athenian boys, and on the other side 
there were just as many Spartan boys. An old 
mancame late. Every seat was taken. All 
the boys had been taught to be polite to old 
people. When the Athenian boys saw the old 
man, they stood up and uncovered their heads, 
But not one offered his seat to the old man. 
Then he turned toward the Spartan boys. All 
the bovs rose and bowed. Each boy offered 
his seat to the old man. Then the old man 
smiled and bowed. When it was quite still he 
said, ‘**The Athenian boys know what  polite- 
ness to old people is. But the Spartan boys 
show us what politeness is.”’ 


The Hidden Power House. 


Down in northern Tennessee, not very many 
miles from Nashville, there isa very unusual 
mill. The mill seems fairly teeming with 
work. Often it works steadily night and day. 
But there is no wheel or steam plant in sight. 
Several steel cables pass out of the side of the 
building, and after a distance of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet, they disappear in_ the 
ground, If ‘you follow these cables you will 
find the secret power-house that keeps the busy 

mill going. In a 
cave about fifty feet 
deep, :ollowed out 
of the solid rock, re- 
volves the great 
wheel. Near the 
cave isa small creek 
which furnishes the 
water. Thecave was 
form ed by nature, 
but its opening has 
been enlarged in or- 
der to place the 
water wheel there. 
The walls of the 
cave are as smooth 
as though they had 
been dressed by a 
stone mason. ‘The 
cave is circular, 
twenty nine feet in 
diameter, and the 
present wheel is 
twenty-eight feet in 
diameter. It is al- 
Ways a great mys 

tery to strangers 
how the mill is run. 
They can see the 
mill working busily 
but can see no sign 
of the hidden power 
house. 
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Department of Pedagogy 


THE TRAINING OF THE SENSE-PERCEPTIONS | 


N MY last article I attem to show the 
| importance of training the senses. In this 
I shall consider the philosophical basis of 
this work and call attention to the choice of 
material in the presentation of the concrete. 
Rosenkranz detines sense-perception as ** the free 
grasping of an ype immediately present to 
the mind.”’” An object is place fore us 
and by means of seeing, amar tasting, 
smelling, or touching, we gain a perception 
of it. There is no other way for us to gain a 
perception of an object. How perceptions are 
received, fixed, and ‘neathanieeel, into our in- 
tellectual acquirement must be of vital account 
to the teacher. I therefore lay down the fol- 
—— propositions : 

1. Perception is dependent upon the num- 
ber of sensations received. 

2. It depends upon the order in which such 
sensutions are received. 

3. It depends upon their vividness. 

4. It depends upon the association con- 
nected with it. 

5. It depends upon the minuteness given to 
details. 

Considering these in order we say (1) that 
perception depends upon the number of sen- 
sations received. As I walk daily to school 
I meet a man at about the sume place on the 
street who also is on his way to his daily task. 
I do not know how many times we met before 
I gave him any notice at all. At last I came 
to have a clear perception of him brought 
about through receiving the same impression 
many times. 

I may repeat a poem in a strange tongue to 
a class until without studying the language at 
all but merely hearing the lines repeated many 
times they will understand them. We hear 
the same sound many times, as for example, 
the voice of a mother or a friend, until 
it fixes itself in our perception and our 
memory. 

When the blind child first touches the raised 
points of the alphabet for the blind they con- 
vey no meaning whatever. But after many 
trials and repeated sensations these insignifi- 
cant points bring to him a meaning and he is 
on the way to enter into the thoughts of 
others through the medium of reading. Just 
so when a child looks at the characters we use 
in printing or writing, they afford no per- 
ceptive result. Let him — these sensations 
under proper guidance and system and soon 
the bad of history and literature opens its 
door to him. If few sensations are gained the 
oan is likely to be slight; if many, it is 

ikely to become permanent and enter into that 
sum total of acquirement which we call knowl- 
edge. 

(2 ) Perception depends upon the order 
in which the sensations are received. Had I 
not met the stranger at about the same place 
and at the same time each day, perception of 
him would. not have been so likely to be 
gained, If I show the same object to my class 
systematically it is more likely to make an 

impression. - Logical order is essential in 
teaching young children as truly as in teach- 
ing older ones. Better results are obtained 
when recitations come at the same time each 
day, following order and routine, than if a 
haphazard program is followed. A skillful 
advertiser realizes this principle by repeating 
the same thing time after time in the same 
way in the newspaper, the magazine or upon 
the placard. There are plenty of patent 


medicines, breakfast foods, and other articles 


By Levi Seeley, Ph.D. 


of merchandise that have brought fortunes to 
their owners, not because they possess superior 
intrinsic value, but because the perception of 
them has been established through advertising 
according to this principle. 

(3) The vividness of sensations tends to fix 
them in the mind. Who will forget the im- 
pression made if aroused in the middle of the 
night when the house in on fire? A great dis- 
aster like a railroad wreck though witnessed 
but once will never be forgotten. Carl Schurz 
in his ‘Reminiscences of a Long Life’? tells 
of witnessing the public execution of.a man in 
Cologne when he was a boy ten years old, and 
though over sixty years had elapsed, Mr. 
Schurz was able to narrate the details of that 
event with remarkable explicitness. He says, 
—'*I remember walking home shuddering and 
trembling, and finding it impossible to eat my 
breakfast. Nothing could have induced me to 
witness another execution.”’ Old soldiers can 
give minute details of battles they took part 
in during the Civil war though nearly half a 
century has passed since the battle took place. 
The event was so vivid that the impression can 
never be eradicated. 

For this reason the teacher is sometimes able 
by a single illustration to fix a truth upon the 
minds of his pupils that many weary repeti- 
tions have failed todo. _ And for this reason 
the concrete will ever be a most suitable and 
necessary medium of instruction. 

(4) Association has a powerful influence in 
fixing perceptions. It is well known that the 
temperature of the hands is sufficient to ignite 
phosphorus. I rere this, a student proceed- 
ed to cut it without taking the precaution to 
do so under water and as a consequence he was 
soon dancing around the laboratory witha 
piece of the _— material clinging to his 
thumb and burning its way into the flesh. 
Neither he nor his fellow Poe ire ever forgot 
that phosphorus is a dangerous thing to handle, 
and whenever phosphorus is mentioned that 
scene in the laboratory comes back through 
association to all who were present. 

While seated in a restaurant in Stockholm I 
was attracted by the loud talking in English 
—and fearfully profane English at that,—of a 
young man. Such vigorous language in that 
tongue in Chicago or Denver would have at- 
tracted no attention. But to hear it in a for- 
eign land where one seldom heard English 
could not fail to make a deeper impression. 
The association made the perception vivid and 
strong. Every teacher has opportunities in 
class recitations through association to make 
lasting impressions upon the minds of his 
pupils and to give them permanent perceptions 
concerning the moral and intellectual truths 
which he would establish. 

(5) Finally, attention to minute details fixes 
ens A lawyer was examining a num- 
ver of boys for the purpose of selecting one to 
enter his office with a view finally to become a 
lawyer. He told this story: a man took his 
gun to shoot a woodchuck. In firing the gun 
some of the burning wad set fire to a haystack 
which in burning ~ Merete the barn in which 
were cattle, tools, ete. |The neighbors rushed 
to his assistance, formed a water brigade and 
proceeded to save his oe gee The boys be- 
came very much interested and began to ask 
questions. **Did they save the barn?’ **Were 
the cattle rescued?’? ‘*‘Was the haystack 
burned ?”? were some of the questions asked. 
Finally a boy said, “Did he hit the wood- 
chuck?’ and this was the boy chosen because 





in the midst of the many details hé never lost 
sight of the main purpose. 

e often know but little about our domestic 
animals,—the number of toes on a cat’s foot, 
the way a_ horse or cow gets up, the different 
habits of ducks, , and chickens, even 
though we daily minister to their wants,—and 
there are many common experiences met every 
day that we would find it difficult to describe 
in detail. Hence we lack in accurate percep- 
tion of the commonest things and fail to ac- 

uire a thorough knowledge of them. Chil- 
: must be trained to see the mintue details 
and this is one of the very best ways of culti- 
vating the perceptions. 

To recapitulate, the senses are trained and 
the perceptions perfected by repetition of the 
act or experience, by following systematic 
order, by making the perceptions vivid, by 
taking into account the associations connected 
with their reception, and by a minute consid- 
eration of the details. 


Object Training 

A generation ago the late Dr. Sheldon began 
to lay stress on object teaching, and Oswego 
normal school became famous through its in- 
troduction. Great good was done to the cause 
of education throughout the country, and 
Oswego became the center of the Pestalozzian 
movement in the United States. No doubt the 


(Continued on page 48) 





Knows How. 
Doctor Who Had Been Over The Road. 


When a doctor, who has been the victim of 
the coffee habit, cures himself by leaving off 
coffee and taking Postum Food Coffee, he 
knows something about what he is advising in 
that line. 

A good old doctor in Ohio, whc had at one 
time been the victim of the coffee habit, 
advised a woman to leave off coffee and take 
on Postum. 

She suffered from indigestion and a weak 
and irregular heart and general nervous con- 
dition. She thought that it would be difficult 
to stop coffee abruptly. She says: ‘I had 
considerable hesitancy about making the 
change, one reason being that a friend of mine 
tried Postum and did not like it. The doctor, 
however, gave explicit directions that Postum 
must be boiled ong enough to bring out the 
flavour and food value. 

**His suggestions were carried out and the 
delicious beverage fascinated me, so that I 
hastened to inform my friend who has rejected 
Postum. She is now using it regularly, after 
she found that it could be made to taste good. 

**I observed, a short time after starting 
Postum a decided change in my nervous sys- 
tem. I could sleep soundly, and my brain 
wus more active. My complexion ame 
clear and rosy, whereas, it had been muddy 
and spotted before; in fact, all of the ab- 
normal symptoms disappeared and I am now 
feeling perfectly well. 

‘**Another friend was troubled in much the 
same manner as I, and she has recovered from 
her heart and stomach trouble by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

‘**I know of several others who have had 
much the same experience. It is only necessar} 
that Postum be well boiled and it wins its own 
way.”’ ‘*There’s a Reason.”? Read **The 
Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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ing to mash clods, harrowing to fine the 
dirt, and keeping the soil in a condition 
that desirable plants grow well,—all of these 
are called tillage. Caring for the soil after 
lanting is called cultivation. While tillage 
includes cultivation, the word is often ap- 
plied to the preparation of the soil before 
planting, and cultivation, after planting. 

A very common notion prevails that the soil 
is broken by plowing and fined by other 
utensils,—all for the single purpose of making 
a mellow seed bed; but there are other reasons. 
The little roots of garden or field plants need 

lenty of room within which to hunt for food. 
Secsiad that is plowed an inch or so deeper for 
each of three or four years allows an increased 
space for food supply. It must not be for- 
gotten that perhaps ninety-eight per cent of 
the plant food is brought to the Saas of the 
plant by the air currents which move freely 
among them. The small per cent of food to 
be obtained from the soil impresses us with the 
necessity of so preparing the soil that water 
may dissolve and hold in solution as much 
plant food as possible that it may carry it into 
the fine root hairs. Here, water bearing plant 
fuod is taken into the roots to he ia up- 
ward through the stem to the leaves where the 
water is given off into the air. The food from 
the soil has been left in root, stem, leaf, and 
fruit or grain to mingle with the leaf formed 
starch and sap in the same parts. 

The nitrates, potash and phosphorus of the 
soil must be dissolved and held in solution «as 
salt or sugar is held in solution by water. 

Water may carry a small part of salt or 
sugar, so the water of the soil carries a very 
small quantity of potash, phosphorus, or 
nitrogen out of the soil up into the plant. 

Deep plowing or spading causes the upper 
soil to hold more film water. There must be 
sufficient water to dissolve plant food for the 
root hairs. Ground that is plowed in earl 
spring holds more film water than that which 
is plowed in late spring. Deep, late fall 
plowing presents two advantages: winter rains 
and snows water the soil; large clods are 
weathered into very fine particles. Deep plow- 
ing on hillsides prevents rapid washing from 
ordinary rains. The water finds a water table 
so far below the surface that the weight of the 
soil above prevents the degree of washing that 
results from shallow hillside plowing. Deep 
plowing lowers the water table and increases 
the depth within which the plant roots seek 
food. 


Pine ws the ground, rolling or plank- 


Lessons in Elementary Agriculture 


TILLAGE AND CULTIVATION 
By A. B. Graham 


To show how the use of tillage implements 
increases the surface exposure that water may 
dissolve and absorb sa food, let us take a 
ball one inch in diameter and place it in a 
cubical box one inch each way. There is sur- 
face exposure of 3.1416 square inches. Now 
in its place, use ten one-tenth inch spheres; 





Water evaporates rapidly. Must need breaking by cultivating implements 


they will have a surface exposure of 31.416 
square inches. Instead of these, imagine smal] 
spheres one-onehundredth of an inch in diam- 
eter; they will expose 314.16 square inches of 
surface. Plowing, rolling, harrowing, and 
dragging breaks the pieces of soil into small 
yarticles that film water may cover much sur- 
an. This water can dissolve more plant food 
and more rootlets may thus be fed. 

Tillage also makes the soil in such a con- 
dition that air can enter it more freely to assist 
in making plant food available more rapidly. 
The bacteria which take nitrogen from the air 
in the soil cannot live or do their work if there 
is not a free circulation of air in the soil. 
They cannot perform their work if too much 
water is in the soil; the temperature of the 
soil is too cold for them. 

Deep tillage increases the depth that plant 
roots may feed; it increases the caterhaldinn 
‘apacity of the soil; it oe better ventila- 
tion and the more rapid preparation of plant 
food. 

Cultivation preserves soil moisture. Imple- 
ments used in cultivating plants break the 
upper capillary passage between the small soil 
particles. As evaporation is going on at the 
surface, dampness cannot escape so easily when 
the passage is broken as when a crust has 
formed in which the irregular capillary pas- 
sage is continuous from below to the surface. 


The crust that has formed froma heavy rain 
and sunshine should be quickly broken by 
using a corn plow, harrow, or garden rake. 
The loose blanket of soil is called a soil mulch. 

Deep cultivation should be practiced before 
the roots have begun to branch out much. As 
the plants grow, cultivation should be more 
shallow until the last is but a stirring of the 
surface to maintain a wulch. Deep cultiva- 
tion permits air to circulate more freely be- 
tween the soil particles. A mulch does not 
prevent the air from entering the soil. A 
crust prevents a free circulation of air in the 
soil. 

Cultivation kills weeds and grasses. In 
doing so, they are prevented from striving for 
existence with desirable plants, from appro- 
priating plant food to their use, and from tak- 
ing up moisture which should be preserved for 
cultivated plants. 

Cultivation should really begin before the 
seed has started to grow. Weeds sprout very 
quickly after ground is ready for planting. 
Early cultivation kills myriads of weeds before 
they have done harm to the young plant. 

Rains more easily enter the soit when the 
surface is loose than when a crust has been 
formed. 

Observe the water running down a path or 
where the surface is packed. Much water 
moving on the surface usually carries away 
rich soil; a loose surface takes in the water, 
and the soil below keeps it for the dry days of 
summer. , 

Cultivation causes the soil to retain moist- 
ure, admits air to the surface of the soil, keeps 
it sufficiently loose to take in water, and kills 
weeds, 

Experiments. 

Experiment :— 

To show whether loose or compact soil takes 
in water most readily,—fill two tin cans about 
two-thirds full of moist soil; leave one loose, 
but allow the surface of the other to be firmly 
compact, Pour an equal quantity of water on 
each and note the time it takes the water to 
disappear. 

Experiment : 

Place a plank over recently harrowed 
ground. Ina few days, notice how much more 
moisture is beneath the plank than at each side. 
Evaporation was prevented. 

Experiment :— 

To show how moisture is saved by the dry 
earth mulch produced by frequent shallow cul- 
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Tillage implement breaking the soil on the surface into very small particles 
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Tillage implement breaking the soil into small particles 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable 
for this department. 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
value. This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Normal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 
points, Keep manuscript entirely separate from accom- 
panying letter. Use paper 8% inches by 5% inches. write 
plainly and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so 
as to make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your 
manuscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punct- 
uation are correct. Limit each manuscript to 300 words. 
Write the number of words your manuscript contains in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page and your name and 
address in the upper left hand corner of the same page. If 
you have a camera or can secure the use of one you are in- 
vited to send photograplis of any interesting features of your 
school work to be published in this department. We shall be 
pleased to publish interesting specimens of pupils’ work 
when they contain unique features and are preparedina 
manner which permits them to be photographed satisfac- 
torily. Stop and think just how you expect the work to look 
when itis printed in this department before you send it. 
Address all communications intended for this department to 
Mrs, Elizabeth P. Bemis, 2394 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


October Helps and Suggestions 
: Topics for Nature Study 

Variety of coloring on leaves, fruit and 
vegetables. 

Harvesting and garnering of food. 

Disappearance of sap. 

Hardening of wood. 

Appearance of frost. 

Changes in temperature. 

Contrasting length of days and nights. 

Seed distribution by means of wind, water, 
man, animals, floating ice and explesive force. 

Leaves,—color, size, form, venation, posi- 
tion on stem, (opposite or alternate), uses to 

wrovide shade and shelter for man and animals, 

Saas for insects, food fur cattle, deer, rabbits 
and earthworms, as well as for man, and for 
medicinal purposes. (Fallen leaves enrich the 
soil, and protect seeds, bulbs and roots under- 
ground. ) 

New leaf buds,—arrangement on stem and 
how protected. 

Fruit: apple,—uses of different parts (skin, 
pulp cells, seeds, etc.) Read story of ** Apple 
seed John”? by Lydia Maria Child. 

Animal’s preparation for winter. 

Birds migration. (Some animals, such as 
bears, squirrels, turtles, earthworms, looking 
for winter homes). Thick coats of hair, wool, 
fur and feathers to resist the cold. 

Insects storing food and disappearing into 
their winter homes in ground, in buildings, 
stumps, in and under logs and boards, in 
bark of trees. and among dead leaves under 
trees. 

Literature 
* A good poem for studying the different 
aspects of nature at this time is Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s **October’s Bright Blue Weather.”’ 
Ask the pupils if they have observed whether 
the poem Is in accordance with Mother Nature 
at this time. Describe the bumble-bee men- 


tioned in the second stanza,—how it differs 
from other bees in appearance, habits, ete. 
What is meant by the “lovely wayside things ?”” 
the “‘aftermaths?”’ the “satin burrs of chest- 
nuts ?”” 
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study. Primary pupils will enjoy illustrat- 
ing by drawing and painting the fourth and 
fifth stanzas. Have these two stanzas 
memorized. 

Tell pupils something of the life of the 
authoress of this poem. Select some good 
stanzas from other poems written by her, place 
them upon the board, and discuss them with 
your pupils. 

Write biographies of the following authors 
born in October,—Leigh Hunt, John Keats, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, T. B. McCauley, Samuel 
Coleridge, Adelaide Proctor, using the follow- 
ing outline: 

Date of birth and birth-place. 

Sketch briefly the poet’s parentage, early 
life and education. 

Tell something of his career as author. 

Name his most important works of poetry; 
of prose. 

tell in your own language the story of the 
poem which impresses you most. 

Give three quotations from other poems 
written by him. 

October being the month in which America 
was discovered, Joaquin Miller’s **Columbus”’ 
is an appropriate study at this time. Have 
— find out all they can of the early life of 

‘olumbus, 

Other poems suggested for the month are: 

How the Leaves Came Down—Susan Cool- 
idge. 

"The Corn Song—Whittier. 

The Huskers—Whittier. 

Under the October Maple—Bryant. 


Language 

Have pupils write sentences telling some- 
thing of the following noted people, born in 
October: John Hay, Theodore eenedinny Jen- 
nie Lind, Jean Francois Millet, William Penn, 
William Munkacsy. 

After the story of the discovery of America 
has ‘been told to pupils, have them reproduce 
it, the primary grades telling it in their own 
language and the more advanced grades writ 
ing it. 

Language and nature study may be com- 
bined by having pupils give sentences, (either 
oral or written) tan express their observa- 
tions at this time. Thus, **The sqiurrels are 
gathering nuts,”’ **The leaves are failirig,”’ etc. 

Compositions: Pupils paste a pressed leaf in 
the upper left hand corner of a sheet of writ- 
ing paper. Underneath have them write a 
snort enligion of the tree, shrub, or plant 
from which the leaf is taken. 


History 


Some time previous to the dates given below, 
write the following historical topics upon the 
board. Have the pupils find out all they can 
about these events and then have each topic 
discussed on its anniversary day. 

Oct. 2, 1780. Andre executed. 

Oct. 7, 1777. Battle of Stillwater. 

Oct. 7, 1894. Death of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


Oct. 10, 1859. John Brown’s raid. 
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Oct. 12, 1492. 
Columbus. 

Oct. 17, 1777. 

Oct. 19, 1781. 

Oct. 22, 1901. 
City of Mexico. 

Oct. 29, 1901. 
burn, N. Y. 


Discovery of America by 


Surrender of Burgoyne. 
Surrender of Cornwallis. 
Pan American Congress in 


Czolgosz executed at Au- 


Picture Study 


The story of the discovery of America may 
be made attractive to pupils by the use of the 
Perry pictures illustrating different events in 
connection with this subject. These pictures 
if mounted and placed in the order of the oc- 
currence of the events will aid much in mak- 
ing this subject entertaining, at the same time 
impressing historical facts which might other- 
wise prove dry and monotonous to pupils. 
Study Thorwaldsen’s ** Night.”’ 

Tell the pupils how it is illustrative of the 
rest Mother Mita is preparing to take. 

Study **The Gleaners’’ (Millet). Why is it 
appropriate at this time ? 


Seat Work 


Have pupils gather pretty colored leaves of 
trees, shrubs and vines growing about. These 
will furnish a variety of seat work much en- 
joyed by them. The leaves may be traced, 
drawn, or cut and colored at different periods. 
A number of the prettiest leaves which have 
been gathered may be pressed and mounted in 
little booklets made by tying together a 
number of sheets of paper. Paste a leaf on 
each sheet and write name beneath. 

The fruits, nuts and vegetables which ripen 
in fall, such as apples, pears, potatoes, gourds, 
cucumbers, etc., are excellent for cutting and 
drawing. . 

The poem **Hiawatha’’ may be illustrated 
by cuttings of canoe, cradle, wigwam, bow and 
arrow, pine trees, stars, rainbow, and moon 
in its different phases.—Emma C. Loehle. 


Our Picture Gallery 


This is one of those little devices that per- 
haps other ungraded school teachers, with their 
slim salaries, may be glad of, as it costs noth- 
ing and yet is enjoyed by the pupils. 

Instead of stars, etc., for a reward for good 
work in drawing we have a ** Picture Gallery.” 
As fast as the drawings are finished (in ‘the 
drawing hour) I examine them one after 
another, and send the best to be hung in the 
Art Gallery. This means that the pupil whose 
work is very well done is sent to sil on one 
side of the room, holding his picture in front 
of him. Sometimes we have quite a full col- 
lection of pictures so hung, and at times the 
line is shorter. But I find that the work done 
is far better than I have ever obtained before, 
and that it improves every day. For it is 
considered a great honor to be hung—in ou 
Gallery, at least!—A. B. C., Mo. 


Our Blackboard 


ae you will be reminded of the Irish 
man’s description of the blackberry as on 
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which is red when it is green! 
**plackboard’’ is green, and is of cloth. 

In our little country schoolhouse we were 
much inconvenienced by the lack of black- 
boards. And as “‘necessity is the mother of 
invention,”’ we were obliged to ‘‘invent’’ some 
boards ourselves. We tacked extra heavy can- 
ton flannel, nap side down, over the space we 
needed, taking care that it was done firmly and 
smoothly, and that there were no tacks under 
the writing surface, as tacks would quickly 
wear through the cloth. 

Over the canton flannel we tacked common 
opaque window shading only a few cents per 
yard. Youcan buy it almost anywhere. Dark 
green was the color which we chose, as it is 
restful and like the boards we had been used 
to. Our board cost us very little but looks 
and wears well, and is so much more even than 
the cracked, hole.y boards in some of the 
schools around that others are following our 
example. 

We put a border of pressed autumn leaves 
at the top of our board, for a decorative effect. 
The older girls gathered, pressed, waxed, and 
ironed them. But we intend to try some other 
kind of a border next spring. One of our 
neighboring teachers who copied this board 
device used a border of pretty cards. One of 
my older boys says that he will manage our 
next board for us. He will let the window 
shading come two or three inches above the 
border line at the top, lay lathes along the 
line, and then roll the shading around the 
lathes, and secure by wire nails. When you 
try this way you will find it very easy, and 
the one which my pupil made at home for his 
little sisters is so neat and the whole is so 
easily dusted and cleaned that I like his plan 
best.—H. F., Washington. 


Pupil Self-Government 


It is to be understood that pupil self-govern- 
ment consists in the student % : 
ciding for himself, instead of 


For our 


again, it lessens the duties of the teacher, 
which are in most cases too numerous and the 
slightest decrease is a welcome one. 

For the past three years I have had, on a 
small scale, pupil self-government in practice 
in my room, whereby in matters of minor im- 

rtance they act for themselves instead of ask- 
Ing permission of me. Aside from the first 
few days, when it is to be expected they will 
exercise these privileges more often than 1s nec- 
essary, I have found not one instance where 
they have been disloyal. 

Go out of the room for a few moments each 
day or at least quite frequently and upon your 
return see how many of the pupils are quietly 
at work the same as when you left the room. 
They are pleased to tell you they can take care 
of themselves. This act in itself it seems to 
me does much toward self-government. Of 
course we must not look for perfection in this 
any more than in anything else; for (using 
the words of the poet) 

**Labor with what zeal you will 
Something still remains undone, 
Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun.’’ 

Let them march in without a monitor occas- 
ionally; let them feel that they are your help- 
ers in the schoolroom; that it is their room as 
well as yours; and their duty to help make 
that room as pleasant as possible. 

One of the most pleasing features of the 
week to me in my room is on Friday when we 
appoint the helpers for the next week and I 
see how willing all are to become workers. 
One will have the blackboards to take care of ; 
another the erasers to clean each day; one the 
waste paper basket to attend to; another the 
yencils to sharpen; one to answer calls at the 
Sine and soon. Answering calls at the door, 
of which a good many do not require the 
teacher’s presence at all, allows the teacher to 
go on with her class work without interrup- 


tion. If it isa visitor, why the pupil brings 
him in and gives him a seat. Excellent train- 
ing for the pupil I think. 

If a child wishes to leave the room, why have 
him ask to do so? You would not refuse him 
if he asked you, hence no need of asking. 
You may say this will cause much unnecessary 
leaving the room. I do not find it so. In 
fact I have never had so little of it as since 
trying this plan. If they have left book, 
yxencil or handkerchief in ine entry is it not 
oa disturbing than the spoken request would 
be to have them go quietly and get it? 

The idea of self-government will alleviate 
the necessities for putting names oi the board 
and staying after school to a certain extent; 
both of which are apt to be indulged in too 
frequently by us all. When we can’t think of 
anything else to say or do as « punishment. it 
is,“* You may stay after school tonight, Joseph.” 
Poor boy! “And I think a pupil feels nel 
having his name on the board just as a teacher 
might feel if he should see his name on the 
bourd at a teacher’s convention for some slight 
offence or misdemeanor committed. Writing 
the name of a young malefactor on the board 
teaches him not to care, a sad thing, or his self- 
respect is so wounded that he lives up to his 
blackboard reputation. 

Whispering, another so-called schoolroom 
evil, becomes less troublesome when treated 
under this system. I have no rules in regard 
to whispering and I think I have as little of it 
as is consistent with good order. It is very 
seldom I have occasion to mention whispering 
at all. Many of us aim to exterminate whisp 
ering. I think the really skillful teacher does 
not concern himself about the matter. He 
gives plenty of occupation and needs to say 
very little about it. 

Inthe best of schools, however, there will be 
infraction of rules, disobedience, and some- 
times insolence. Then must the teacher rise to 
the situation and do that which 
will make the pupil regret his 
misconduct. 





obtaining permission of _ his 
teacher, in minor matters of con- 
duct as to which is the correct 
thing to do. 

Many are under the impression 
that this idea of self-government 
is possible only in the high 
schools and colleges, where the 
pupil’s minds are more mature 
and their judgment more accurate. 

I am, nevertheless, among those 
who think that in the grades, 
also, is self-government practical, 
though, perhaps on a smaller 
scale than in the more advanced 
institutions. 

The majority of children are 
honorable a will not abuse 
their privileges. If they do, it is 
a very easy matter to deprive 
them of those privileges. Of 
course a teacher can make this 
system as limited or as broad in 
its scope as he pleases and can 
adapt it to the needs of his school. 

The children should be allowed 
every schoolroom privilege _pos- 
sible and should be trained to 
choose and act for themselves. 

How many of us each day 
answer requests, necessary  re- 
quests, from the pupils, which, if 
self-government was in practice, 
they might better have answered 
for themselves. I say better have 
answered for themselves, because, 
by so doing, they are learning 








*O’er wayward children wouldst thou 
hold firm rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy 
faces; 

Love, Hope and Patience, these must 
be thy yraces, 

And in thine own heart let them first 
keep school. ’’ 





M. Ek. Adrien. 


The Lunch Basket 


How often have I noticed child- 
ren eating a lunch, day after day, 
consisting almost wholly of cook- 
ies, cake, pie and candy; and how 
my heart ached for them, know- 
ing, as I did, the trouble that was 
in store for them. I have known 
children subject to headaches, 
others with dull) brains which I 
was certain were due to improper 
food. 

The teacher can do much to 
eradicate this evil by giving little 
talks in the physiology class and 
by setting the children a good ex 
ample; for the children, espec 
ially the small ones, like to do 
just as *‘teacher’’ does. 

Having the children copy 
recipes 1s an excellent — idea. 
Plain foods daintily prepared are 
tempting. 

There should be lessons given in 
every school on foods and food 
values, so that at least the rising 
generation will not go out in the 
world and make the same mistakes 








the lesson of self-control and the 
act is less disturbing than the 
spoken request would be. Then 
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their parents are making. Few 
parents know the value of foods 
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as regards their body-building properties. 

I, for one, am glad there is a movement 
along this line, for it is sorely needed, and I 
hope much good may be done.—Health, 


Our Health Alphabet 
We found this in an old copy of ** Little Men 


and Women,”’ donated to our library some- 
time ago. It was given to the older —_ 
for busy work. The one who wrote best 
copied it in a round, clear hand and our 
artists decorated it, and the girls tied baby 
ribbon to it, to hang it by. The first letter of 
each line was in red and blue, the rest in 
black ink. Each copy was mounted on a 
piece of red blotting ye and each pupil in 
the school, (or the oldest one, if two or more 
came from one family) was presented with this 
Health Alphabet. 

We had little talks, now and then, on it— 
about going to bed early, dry feet, pure drink- 
ing water, etc., for 1 was teaching then in a 
district where there was little knowledge of 
hygiene, and I wanted to do what work I could 
in that line. Here is our ** Alphabet’’: 

** All heaithy folks are active and bright, 

Be sure to go to bed early each night. 

Children, be careful, and keep dry feet— 

Damp shoes are neither healthful nor neat. 

Kat slowly, and chose tlie simplest food— 

Fresh fruit is dainty, tempting, and good. 

Garments should never be worn too tight— 

Hats should always be airy and light. 

If you would be happy, and healthy and gay, 

Just stay in the sunshine the livelong day. 

Keep your heart pure and your temper sweet; 

Let your dress and your home be always neat. 

Many have died from lack of pure air, 

No child can keep well without constant care. 

Old sags and trash should never be kept— 

People thrive best in a house well swept. 

Quick motion brings to boys and girls 

Red cheeks, bright eyes, and dancing curls. 

See that the water you drink is pure, 

’Tis better than coffee or tea, I assure. 

Use all your wits to prevent mistakes: 

Very sad are troubles they often make. 

Walk every day as much as you can; 

’*X-ercise makes the strong woman or man, 

Your health is your wealth, and well worth pain— 

Zeal in its care is never in vain.’’ 

As you see, this is quite a little health talk, 
and if it is hung up in the family living-room, 
it may be talked about, noticed, and perhaps 
its advice will be followed.—L. A. G., R. I. 


A Review in Numbers 


I tell the children that we are going to have 
a potato race, like the race which they have 
on the Fourth of July. I draw on the board 
two rows of potatoes and in each potato, I 
write a combination as 7+8=? or 8x 8=? 

They call the pointer the spoon, with which 
to pick up the potatoes. As I point toa 
ees I call upon a pupil to do the example. 

f he gives the correct answer, he has succeeded 
in sicking up one potato. If he fails, the po- 
tato falls from the spoon. 

Sometimes I let a pupil come to the board, 
and use the pointer, the class answering as he 
points to the combinations, 

At the close of the lesson the pupil who has 
the most potatoes is called the winner of the 
game. It is a very good plan to time each one 
and the pupil who has picked up the most 
wtatoes in the given time wins the game.— 
Alice M. Bennett, New York. 


Primary Spelling Device 


+ On finding that my second and third reader 
pupils were not doing good work in their spell- 
ing classes, I watched them closely and dis- 
covered that their time had been well used, yet 
they would continue to miss a few words. I 
felt that a little help from home was what they 
needed but did not like to urge this in primary 
classes. 


I reserved a space on the blackboard and 





announced that for every one hundred in spell- 
ing I would place a star by their names. | let 
them have their choice from the box of colored 
crayons and always made their star with that 
color. The children took a great interest in 

tting *‘stars’’ and their lessons were much 
better —C. E. Bibler, Kansas. 


Construction Work for October 


As October is the month for the story of 
Columbus, most teachers take some time for 
the study of the Indian. This is work which 
is easily introduced in any geet! grade, and 
the construction is especially adapted to the 
little ones, on account of its primitive nature. 
The sand table may be used to good ad- 
vantage here. In connection with the lessons 
on the home and occupations of the Indians, 
let the children make an Indian camp. Kee 
the sand wet in order to hold everything solid. 
Divide the work among groups and _ individ- 
uals. With four sticks and a piece of chomois 
skin let some of the boys build a wigwam. 
Children may bring in twigs of evergreen for 
the forest trees. eh a portion of the table 
bare for the sea, placing stones along the shore 
to represent the **stern and rockbound coast.”’ 

A small Indian doll can often be procured 
or another doll dressed for an Indian. One 
teacher had the children construct clay In- 
dians. They colored them with water colors, 
and dressed them in skins (pieces of uld 

loves). The finger of an old glove. makes a 
fine quiver for arrows, while any boy can make 
a tiny bow, as well asa war club. A warclub 
is made of a forked stick, with a stune the 
right shape for the head. Place the stone in 
the fork, bring the two ends together over the 
stone, and tie together with a strip of skin. 
Two stones the proper shape for grinding corn 
may be selected by the children, and Indian 
corn may be brought 
in and ground. A 
campfire is not hard 
to arrange, with two 
forked sticks and a 
crosspiece. On a pine 
tree hang an Indian 
cradle made as fol- 
lows: cut an oval- 
shaped piece of card- 
board and cover it 
with skin; then make Fier 
a pocket on this with ‘2: 
another (Fig. 1) piece 
of skin; slip in a tiny 
doll and sew ona 
strip of skin to hang 


inches by four inches, fold lengthwise (Fig. 
3) from a to 6. Then draw the canoe on one 
side (Fig. 4), and cut out on lines of drawing, 
leaving the paper folded. With needle and 
thread sew from a to 6 and from c to d 
(Fig. 5). This will give the canoe which 
may be decorated with colored crayons. 

A lesson in weaving may complete the con- 
struction work for the month. t each child 
weave an Indian blanket. Wool carpet chain 
or other wool may be used. A plain blanket 
may be made, or as gay a border as you wish. 
The teacher will prepare the loom. It is 
simply a piece of strong cardboard,—twelve 
inches by nine inches is a good size. An inch 
from the top and bottom, punch holes, one- 
half inch apart (Fig. 6), directly opposite. 
Thread a tapestry or darning needle with as 
long a thread of the wool as the child can 
manage, and knot the end. Push the needle 
up through the first hole at the top, down 
through the first hole at the bottom, up 


._ through the second hole at the bottom. down 


through the second hole at the top, and so on 
until the warp is in place. Draw as tight as 
possible, and join new threads by tying on the 
under side (Fig. 7). 

For weaving, cut shuttles from stiff card- 
board, shaped as in Fig. 8, and wind the wool 
on it. Then begin weaving by pushing the 
shuttle under or over the threads of the warp. 
When a new thread is needed, do not tie it to 
the old, but tuck the ends under. It will not 
be possible to use the shuttle for the last inch 
or two so use the needle to finish with, weaving 
in the same way. If knitting needles or stiff 
splints are placed in line with the two outside 
ym of the warp before you begin weaving, 
the edges of the 1 eran will be kept straight. 
There is a tendency to narrow toward the mid- 
dle without it —Eva Mayne. 
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it up by (Fig. 2). 
Now for work in 
which 
of the class is repre- 
sented. First of all, 


make the vessels for 
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use about the camp. 
Of course basket 
weaving would be a 

propriate, but it is 
not always available. 
But every one can 
have clay, and the 
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be 
children can model all ® Fig. ¥ 
kinds of Indian _pot- te 
tery from pictures. 
These may be colored 
with water colors, and 
the best may be se- 
lected for the camp. 

Have every child 
make a canoe. Tell 
each one to bring a 
needle threaded with 
double thread, and 
knotted. Take a stiff 
piece of paper, eight 
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A Cure for Tardiness 


‘There are very few teachers in the ungraded 
country school, but have trouble with “*tardi- 
ness.”” Yet a very little foresight on the 
teacher’s part will easily remedy this great 
fault. In hopes of helping some one out of 
this trouble I will give my experience. 

In the first place I had a very small school. 
being nine in number, and they ‘tall’ had got- 
ten so used to being late that it seemed almost 
impossible for them to get to school on time. 
It got so bad that for several mornings there 
was not a single pupil at the school house by 
nine o’clock. What wasI to do? It did no 
good to talk. 

One day I ran across a copy of ‘Black 
Beauty,” and as that is such an interesting 
book for both old and young I concluded to 
read it to my school, which I did with great 
success, 

One morning when they were late as usual 
I announced to them that the next morning I 
was going to begin to read the story of ** Black 
Beauty”’ to them and explained what the story 


was about, etc., but if they wished to hear it 
they must be in the schoolroom by nine o’clock. 

The next morning I was very much pleased 
to see the interest they took, for every pupil 
but one was there on time and have been every 
day since. Try it if troubled in this way.— 


A. M. A., N. D. 


Geography Hints 

I am always interested in reading, **Helps 
for the schoolroom,’* as many of them prove 
a benefit in keeping up an interest in the school. 

I will send to you an original device that 
has proved a great help to me in teaching re- 
view geography and may help some other 
teacher. 

When I took the school where T am now 
teaching I found the eighth grade a bright 
class but for some reason the study of geogra- 
phy seemed a task and all declared that they 
did not like it. U tried my best to awaken 
an interest among them but could net. 

After they had completed the book I was 
undecided just what to do for the review work 
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but at last decided to let the pupils make out 
the review question in a miscellaneous way, 
taking up anything included in geography 
viz: soil, productions, commerce, cities, etc. 

The lessons are carried on in the following 
manner; at a given period each pupil in turn 
writes a given number of questions on the 
board, (usually three). Each one in the class 
is furnished with a blank book in which the 
questions are copied and numbered. 

After the class has had time to study the 
questions I take about ten minutes to go 
through the lesson, helping those who have 
not been able to find the answers to all of 
them. 

One thing that I require is that each pupil 
can answer his own questions so that much 
time is saved in looking out the difficult ques- 
tions by the others in the class. 

In finding questions, geographies, atlases, 
papers, magazines and other books are used, 
so much is learned outside the regular lesson 
in this way. 

Now I have no complaint from any one in 
the class, but all are interested and declare 
they like to study geography. Bs 4G. 


Memory Gems 
And soon or late to all who sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given. 
—Whittier. 
Re kind and be gentle 
To those who are old, 
For dearer is kindness, 
And better, than gold. 

Pledge of Band of Merey:—""I will try to 
be kind to all harmless living creatures, and 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

A noble deed never dies. 


To be polite is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way 





Puts the ‘‘Ginger” In 
The Kind of Food Used by Athletes 


A former college athlete, one of the long 
distance runners, began to lose his power of 
endurance. His experience with a change in 
food is interesting. 

“While I was in training on the track 
athletic team, my daily ‘jogs’ became a_ task, 
until after I was put on Grape-Nuts food for 
two meals a day. After using the Food for 
two weeks I felt like a new man. My digestion 
was perfect, nerves steady and I was full of 
energy. 

**T trained for the mile and the half mile 
runs (these events which require so much 
endurance) and then the long daily ‘jogs,’ 
which before had been such a task, were clipped 
off with ease. I won both events. 

“The Grape-Nuts food put me in perfect 
condition and gave me my ‘ginger.’ Not only 
was my physical condition made perfect, and 
my eax tte, but my mind was made 
clear and vigorous so that I could get out my 
studies in about half the time formerly 
required. Now most all of the University 
men use Grape-Nuts for they have learned its 
value, but think my testimony will not be 
amiss and may perhaps help some one to learn 
how the best results can. be obtained. ”’ 

There’s a reason for the effect of Grape- 
Nuts food on the human body and brain. The 
certain elements in wheat and barley are 
selected with special reference to their power 
for rebuilding the brain and nerve centres. 
The product is then carefully and scientifically 
wrepared so as to make it easy of digestion. 
The physical and mental results are so ap- 
parent after two or three week’s use as to 
produce a profound impression. Read **The 
Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘*There’s a 
reason.”’ 
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Good Looking Teachers. 

William McAndrews, principal of the Girl’s 
Technical High School, New York City, has 
written an excellent article on Women School 
Teachers which appears in September issue of 
the American Primary Teacher. His ideal 
woman teacher the following quali- 
ties: good health, good temper, good looks, 
good voice, good sense. 

_ At first thought it seems unreasonable to in- 
clude good looks in this list, but is not his ar- 
gument a sound one? This is what he says: 


‘*I never knew a good teaclier who was not good 
looking, for the qualities of mind that make teach- 
ing good cannot exist without affecting the facial 
expression. How can the features be illuminated 
by the kindly thoughts and sympathetic interest 
necessary to good instruction without becomin 
beautiful? Therefore it seems to me that g 
looks are requisite for a good teacher. 

‘*You hear no end of preaching nowadays about 
beautifying the schoolroom. They 
tell us (and don’t you agree with 
them?) that a place where young and 


The Editor’s Page 


when we call to mind a prominent educator in 
an important teacher’s training school who on 


graduation day in this school wore a soiled 


necktie carelessly tied with a cheap scarf pin 
stuck in it, we see the need of men teachers giv- 
ing thought to this subject. Whatever you do 
or can’t do we earnestly beg of Normal In- 
structor readers not to wear chea —- 
Much jewelry of any kind sdseuildl never 
worn in the schoolroom. We never shall for- 
t the dainty little teacher who had a wonder- 
ul influence over her pupils by her gentle re- 
fined manners. She in exquisite taste. 
She never wore to school any jewelry but a 
brooch and ring. She had several of these 
and her pupils used to watch to see which: of 
them she had chosen for the day, for she never 
wore but one ring at a time, and it made such 
an impression upon us that we never like to 
see hands covered with rings no matter how 








cipline of the school may be practically con- 
ducted by the children themselves. ‘The School 
City is designed to lessen the teacher’s work. 


When properly introduced and conducted it 
cannot fail to do this. Like everything else 
its success depends upon the teacher, but in- 
stead of increasing the teacher’s work as the 
addition of a new study usually does the School 
City is a labor-saving device for the teacher. 


Right Thinking and Discipline. 


We are learning a great deal these days 
about the importance of right thinking. We 
all know what it is to be stimulated to do our 
best in the presence of some people. It isn’t 
what they say to us but it is their influence. 
Some people can change the atmosphere of a 
whole room when they enter it. Our thoughts 
are a larger fuctor in making vur atmospheres 
than anything else. The world. is beginning 

to learn that it is not enough to 
teach a child to guard his speech 
and actions; he is now ing 





unformed minds are spending five 
hours a day through the most impress- 
ive period of their lives ought to be 


taught that he can and ought to 
control his thoughts. In Lillian 





made so beautiful that it will exert a 
constant, though unconscious edu- 
cative influence upon the minds and - 
hearts of the children. What more 
effective way is there to brighten a 
room than to put a handsome woman 
in it as the centre of attraction? You 
smile at this. That’s the odd thing 
about our people. The Americans 
and the English seem to be the only 
nations in the world who are afraid 
or ashamed of discussing personal 
beauty. We have had only two 
prominent educators that have suf- 
ciently braved this curious ridicule to 
point out the immense advantage of 
selecting personally attractive teach- 
ers to have charge of children. 
These two are Colonel Parker and 
Stanley Hall, the most heartily un- 
orthodox and independent school men 
the generation has produced, Colonel 
Parker used to urge the selection of 
good looking teachers, and the main- 
tenance of a school system that con- 
sciously aimed to preserve their good 
looks from damage by worry, irri- 


tation, and fatigue.’’ 

When society reaches the ideal 
state which the Creator has made 
it possible to attain, good looks 
will be the rule rather than the 
exception. There is no beauty in 
the wurld so attractive as the 
beauty of goodness. All teachers 
can add much to their attractive- 
ness by dressing attractively. It 





True Greatness 


SHELF-REVERENCE de- 
aa pends upon self-knowledge, 
and it leads to self-control ; 
and these are the elements 
of the only true greatness of 
mankind. Let us sweep aside all the 
estimates of greatness; the puppets of 
wealth and rank; the inch-high dignities of 
the thistle and the mole-hill have no place 
here. Our smart apparel; our small pom- 
posities; our little hardships; our various 
titles; our great possessions—with one 
touch of death's finger how they shrivel 
and vanish into nothing—less than nothing! 
Only the inherent grandeur of the bare 
soul remains, and a pauper’s death may be 
far grander than a king’s—Carl Sextus. 





Whiting’s new book ‘The Ra- 
diant Life,”’ she says that **The 
supreme end of all religious teach- 
ing is the culture of right think- 
ing.”’ Whatever may be the 
religious belief of the readers of 
Normal, Instructor doubtless all 
will see the reasonableness of this 
statement. Let us all try harder 
this month to cultivate beautiful 
atmospheres that shall stimulate 
all who come near us to do their 
best. Perhaps you have all heard 
the story of } ohnny’s teacher who 
— this power. For the 

nefit of those who may not have 
heard it we will relate it. 
Johnny’s mother, noticing a gre: t 
improvement in his manner after 
coming under the charge of a new 
teacher said to him one day, 
**What has Miss A been saying to 
to make you so polite?’’ The 
ittle fellow answered ‘*She hasn’t 
said anything to us, but when we 
et near her we feel so _polite.”’ 
he matter of discipline in Miss 
A’s schoo] was largely settled by 
the beautiful atmosphere she ra- 
diated and which the. children 
felt. All artist teachers pos:ess 
this power and it can be cul- 








is to be hoped that the day will 
soon come when every teacher’s 





tivated. 








training school will have an in- 
structor in the art of good dress- 
ing and every student who grad- 
uates will leave the institution with a clear 
idea of what constitutes artistic, elegant dres- 
sing and will know the forms and _ colors 
peculiarly adapted ‘to her own individuality. 
One of the best dressed women of vur ac- 
quaintance is a German woman of unusually 
fine strong character whose life has been com- 
pelled to be spent in doing humble work, She 
understands appropriateness and harmony so 
well that her simple wardrobe would put to 
shame many a richer person’s who does not 
understand the laws of good taste that she 
knows and observes. When asked where she 
learned to have such taste, she replied, 
**My mother was a lady’s maid.”” What this 
woman’s mother learned from contact with 
mistresses of wealth and refinement is know]l- 
edge every teacher of children ought to 
sess. This should be taught to men as well as 
to women, although the need is not so great for 
men because it is so much simpler for a man 
to dress in good taste than fora woman. But 


costly they are. When all teachers know and 
practice the art of dressing in elegant taste 
they cannot fail to educate their pupils by 
their very presence. 


School City Helpful to Defective Children. 


Miss Adaline M. Simpson, who has char, 
of a special course for the training of aa 
ward and deficient children which has just been 
made a special feature of The School of Ped- 
agogy of the New York University, has had ex- 
perince in training large numbers of defective 
and backward children. Miss Simpson has 
been able to train these children to become al- 
most self-governing under the **School City” 

lan. This is another tribute to the School 

ity movement which cannot fail to interest 
thoughtful teachers, The most valuable lesson 
any child can learn is the lesson of self-cuntrol 
and this lesson the School City is teaching 
hundreds of normal children. Under the 
guidance of a skillful teacher the whole dis- 


Temperance Teaching. 

Teachers who are seeking for 
new material to use to illustrate 
the evil effects of tobacco and alcohol will be 
oe to read the following testimony of 

uther Burbank, the ** Plant Wizard.”’ Every 
child should be taught to know and to love 
this wonderful man who is doing such great 
things for humanity. 

**T never use tobacco and alcohol in any 
form, and rarely coffee or tea. I can prove to 
you most conclusively that even the mild use 
of stimulants is incompatible with work re- 
quiring accurate attention and definite con- 
centration. 

To assist me in my work of budding—work 
that is as accurate and exacting as watchmak- 
ing—I have a force of twenty men. I have to 
discharge men from this force if incompetent. 
Some time ago my foreman asked me if I took 
pains to inquire into the personal habits of my 
men. On being answered in the negative, he 
surprised me by saying that the men I found 
unable to do the delicate work of budding in- 


(Continued on page $6) 
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Robin Hood’s Party 


By L. Rountree Smith 


[The room should be decorated with Jack O’Lant- 
erns and autamn leaves. Familiar recitations suit- 
able for October, may be substituted for those given, 
or several Scotch ballads may be read, such as 
‘*Robin Hood and Allen-a- Dale,’’ ‘‘Robin Hood’s 
Death and Burial,’’ ‘‘kobin Hood Rescuing the 
Widow’s Sons,’’ ete. These selections may be 
found in a book, entitled ‘‘Ballad Book,’’ by 
Katharine Lee Bates. 

Contrary to the usual custom, the boys are given 
a large share in this entertainment, which may be 
given out-of-doors. An autumn leaf, ora silver 
horn may be painted on the cards that serve as in- 
vitations. A Red Riding-Hood or Boy Blue, would 
also serve as pretty decorations. 

Robin Hood— 


I am Robin Hood, 
I live in the wood, 
And my merry men serve me; 
When my horn I biow, 
Witii its netes so low, 
They come tripping o’er the lea! 
(Robin blows his horn, and Merry Men enter, 
singing ‘‘Robin Hood.’’) 
Robin Hood— 


It is bright October! 
See the gay leaves fall, 
And the milk-weed babies, 
Come out one and all; 
All the leaves are falling, 
Falling overhead, 
Pretty leaves of autumn, 
Yellow, brown, and red. 
In the days of autumn, 
My merry men must call 
The woodland folk and fairies, 
Go and find them all. 
My merry men, go take them 
An invitation hearty, 
Robin Hood will welcome all 
At his October party! 
Merry Men (singing) — 
Who invites you to the glen? 
Robin Hood! Robin Hood ! 
We know, for we’re his merry men! 
Robin, Robin Hood! 
Chorus (all circle around Robin Hood). 
Robin Hood— 
Who comes tripping o’er the wood? 
It is Little Red-Riding-Hood ! 
(Enter Red Riding-Hood. ) 
Red-Riding Hood— 
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of golden rod. 
right, and left; swing to and fro, march with sprays 
on shoulder; march by twos, fours and sixes; 























Oh, I am very merry today, 
For bright October is here! 
Come, let us sing a song so gay, 
For bright October is here! 
Oh, merry men, I heard you sing, 
And sweet the woodland echoes ring, 
For all the birds are on the wing, 
And bright October is here! 
(At this point, all sing an October song.) 
(Enter Bo-Peep.) 
Bo-Peep— 
Oh, Robin Hood, ’tis early fall, 
Though far away, I heard your call. 
The waving grass is fresh and sweet, 
And in the woodland we all meet, 
To greet you and your merry men, 
For glad October is here again? 
(Enter Babes-In-The- Woods. ) 
Robin Hood— 
Oh, Babes-In-The-Woods, 
What did you see, 
As you came tripping, 
Over the lea? 
First Babe— 
Over the fields where the grasses grow, 
Where asters are nodding to and fro, 
Singing a song so sweet and low, 
Little Jack Frost came stealing: 
Then he sang a song of the snowfields while, 
And he painted the leaves all fair and bright, 
* Oh, ho!’’ he laughed at the pleasant sight,— 
Little Jack Frost came stealing! 
Second Babe— 
Little jack Frost had work to do, 
And he sang all the happy songs he knew, 
And up, far above, in the sky so blue, 
A little star came peeping; 
And the bright star twinkled up in the sky, 
As Little Jack Frost went dancing by, 
Then the wind sang it’s sweetest lullaby, 
As a little star came peeping! 
(Enter Boy-Blue. ) 
Boy Blue— 5 
October is here! the fruits are all mellow, 
Jack Frest has come, that gay little fellow, 
Painted the trees, as he rode on the breeze, 
And never once stopped to say, ‘‘If you please!"’ 
October is here! we come to the party. 
Robin Hood gives us a greeting so hearty, 
We've nothing to fear, though Jack Frost is near, 
For October’s the pleasantest time of the year! 
(Enter twelve girls dressed in white, with sprays 
They hold their sprays up, down, 


ROBIN HOOD. 





line up and recite. Between verses, 


golden-rod and say, 
Golden-rod, golden-rod, 
You are very fair, 
Golden-rod, golden-rod, 
Growing everywhere. 
First Girl— 
Sing a song of golden-rod, 
And bright leaves falling down, 
All the flowers nod their heads, 
Jack Frost has come to town! 
Second Girl— 
Bright October days have come, 
’Tis autumn late you know 
Robin calls his merry men, 
And to the woods we go! 
Third Girl— 
Sing a song of golden-rod, 
When woodbine is turning red, 


they wave 


All the birds sing their sweet songs, : 
In branches overhead! © 
All— o 
How we love the nutting time, O- 
And apples, in the fall, =. SI 
Though every season brings us joy, 0 
October is best of all! - 


(Hop-O’-My-Thumb is brought in, ona stalks 
load of hay, in a little cart. ) ig ak 
Hop-O’-My-Thumb— 

I go riding on the hay, “ 

On a bright October day; 


C} 
so 


1 


© = 
I am merry as a boy can be, a 
Won't you come and ride with me? 2 = 
Oh, the hay is fresh and sweet. o¢ 
And I find it quite a treat, 5 0 
In the woods with you to meet, 


On a bright October day ! 
(Enter Tom Thumb.) 
Tom Thumb— 


Iam litt!e Tom Thumb, 

And I lost my way, 

On this bright October day, 

Through the woods I roam, and roam, 
But I do not find my home, 

Your invitation was so hearty, 

I have come to join your party! 


(Robin Hood blows his horn, his men come in 
with jighted Jack O’ Lanterns, which they place 
on the window-sill, They sing the chorus to the 
song, as they enter.) 

All say— 

October! October! the summer is over, 
Jack O' Lantern has come, if you please; 
The fairies don’t doubt it, 
They know all about it, 
’Twas whispered to them by the breeze. 
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blows his sil - ver horn and then, We come, for we’re his mer - ry men, We come from out the 


leaf - y glen, 


To serve brave Rob-in Hood. 
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(Enter Cinderella.) 
Cinderella— 
I am Cinderella, 
If you will only look, 
You will find my picture, 
In many a story book! 
How we love October, 
Indian summer days, 
Fill the hill and valley, 
With a purple haze, 
Frisky little squirrels 
Store their nuts away, 
And old Jack O’ Lantern 
Says he’s come to stay! 
(Enter Alladin with his lamp.) 
Alladin— 
I brought my magic lamp to you, 
So all your wishes may come true! 
All— 
We wish— 
That the Sleeping Beauty a voice shall hear, 
And waken, and come and join us here! 
Alladin (rubbing his lamp)— 
Year after year, over and over, 
Bees go humming around the sweet clover; 
Very beautiful is the world, 
Rosy leaves, in the air are whirl'’d; 
Poppies and asters nod by the streams, 
Autumn flowers, sweet be your dreams! 


Year after year, over and over, 
Jack Frost comes, that gay little rover; 
Over the hills with footsteps light, 
Dancing and singing, he comes at night; 
October! October! your joys lie deep, 
For nature is putting her children to sleep! 
Tom Thumb— 
The squirrels hide their nuts away, 
Robin Hood, Robin Hood, 
For gone is summers holiday, 
Robin Hood, Robin Hood, 
The apples ripen, brown nuts fall, 
And very merry are we all, 
The Sleeping Beauty hears our call, 
Robin, Robin Hood. 
(Sleeping Beauty enters, rubbing her eyes.) 
Sleeping Beauty— 
In the late days of October, 
All the birds are on the wing; 
In the late days of October, 

Sweet the woodland echoes ring ; 
While the autumn leaves are flying, 
Sleeping Beauty comes replying, 

And the south wind low, 1s sighing, 
In the late October days. 
All— 
Hi! ho! October! 
Month of autumn time! 
Hi! ho! October! 
Hear our merry rhyme! 
Hi! ho! October! 
Down your ripe nuts fall! 
Hi! ho! October! 
We love you best of all! 
Robin Hood (turning to Alladin) — 
‘* 'Tis a wonderful lamp you have, I see, 
Will you call my merry men to me?’’ 
(Alladin rubs his lamp, and they all shake their 
heads, for Robin's men only come when he blows 
his horn. He blows his horn now, and they enter. 
The Merry Men circle around the rest, singing the 
chorus to the song. Exit all.) 


List 


of Classified Recitations from 
Standard Poets. 
Selected by Annie Stevens Perkins. 


Columbus Day. 


A Tribute to Columbus—Joaquin Miller. 
‘*Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
F hind the gates of Hercules; 
Bet re him not the ghost of shores, 
F fore him only shorelessness. ’’ 
Columbu; —William J. McClure. 
‘*The unknown seas before him, 
Th: unknown land a vision. 
Columbus—Lowell, (This poem is too lengthy for 
a recitation but all pupils should know it and quo- 
tations should be used on Columbus Day.) 


#and!—Helen Hunt. (A_ beautiful poem for 
school use, dated October 2, 1871.) 
Parents’ Day. 


The Children—Charles Dickens. Intermediate. 
‘*When the lessons and tasks are all ended, ete,.’’ 
Some Time—Field. Intermediate. 

The Homestead—Whittier. Grammar. 

Gold and Love for Dearie—Field. Primary, 
Child and Mother--Field, Primary. 


The Pines—Zitella Cocke. Intermediate. (This 
beautiful poem is better adapted toa Parents’ Day 
Program than an Arbor Day Exercise although it 
could be used on either occasion.) 

What To Do—Cocke. Intermediate. 

The Flower Girl—Cocke. Primary. 

‘ ‘*She is really a dear Heartsease !’’ 

Playing Alone—Cocke. Primary. 

The Average Man—Sangster. Intermediate. 

‘*‘And stands at the last with the noblest, — 
The commonplace average man.’’ 

The Joy of Coming Home—Sangster. 
mediate. 

‘*There’s nothing half so pleasant 

As coming home again.’’ 

In the Attic—Sangster. Interiediate. 

Mother—Sangster. Intermediate. 

The Sin of Omission—Sangster. Intermediate. 

‘It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 
That gives you a bit of heartache, etc.’’ 

If Mother Would Listen to Me—Sangster. 
mediate. 

‘‘If she would, she’d have some of the good times 
herself.’’ 

The Care of the Home—Sangster. Grammar. 

On the Stairway— Larcom. Grammar. 

‘‘Brethren still; aud, struggling upward, 
’Tis easier taking hold of hands.’’ 

In the Air—Larcom. Intermediate. 

‘*T know that love never is wasted. 
Pictures of Memory—Alice Cary. Intermediate. 
Pictures of Home—Alice Cary. Intermediate. 

‘*My heart made pictures all tle day 

Of the old homestead tar away.’’’ 


Inter- 


Inter- 


The Grandmotiier—Alice Cary. Grammar. 
Nursery Song—Mrs, Carter. Primary. 
Wishing—William Allingham. Primary. 


‘*FKor mother’s kiss,—sweeter this 
Than any other thing.’’ 

I Remember, I Remember—Thomas Hood. In- 
termediate. 

‘IT remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born.’’ 

A Boy’s Mother—J. W. Riley. Primary. 

Granny’s Come to Our House.—J. W. Riley. 
mary. (Appropriate for a little boy.) 

The Old Clock on the Stairs--Longfellow. Gram- 
mar. 

The Arrow and the Song—Longfellow. Grammar. 
The Open Window—Lonyfellow. Intermediate. 
‘*The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent and alone.’ 

Selections from Hiawatha’s, Childhood— —Long- 
fellow. Primary. 

The Two Angels—Lougfellow. 
the note which tells of birth and 
homes of friends.) 

My Lost Youth—Longfellow. Intermediate. 

The Golden Mile-Stone—Longfellow. Grammar. 

‘*Kach man’s chimney is his golden milestone ; 

Is the central point from which he measures 

Every distance. 

(A fine Parents’ Day recitation.) 

Children —Longfellow. Intermediate. 

The Children’s Hour— Longfellow. Intermediate. 

The Castle Builder—Longfellow. Primary. 

‘*A castle-builder with his wooden blocks. "’ 

Seiections from Snow-Bound—Whittier. Inter- 
mediate. 

‘Stories of the fireside friends.’’ 

Stay, Stay at Home, My Heart, and Rest—Long- 
fellow. Intermediate. (The three stanzas should 
have a place in each Home Day exercise. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal has a beautiful large picture 
illustrating this poem. ) 

My Playmates—Field. 

Contentment—Field. Grammar. 

Pittypat and Tippytoe—Field. Intermediate, 

Little Boy Blue--Field. Grammar. 

The Rock-a-by Lady—Field. Intermediate. 

In the Firelight—Field. Intermediate. 

Honest Poverty—Robert Burns. Grammar. 

‘*The man’s the man for a’ that.’’ 

My Ships—E. W. Wilcox. Intermediate. (Found 
in ‘*Maurine’’ and collections. Excellent for elo- 
cution) work, 

Little Blue Hood—Wilcox. Intermediate. (A 
sweet littie poem tor Parents’ Day.) 

Valentines to My Mother—Rossetti. (Each Par- 
ents’ Day program should include these. There 
are eleven short valentines, of which those dated 
1879 and 1886 are especially recommended for pri- 
mary work and those dated 1878 and 1886, for gram- 
mar work, ) 

The Beautiful Land of Nod—Wilcox. 
(Child holding a doll should recite this.) 


Pri- 


Grammar. (Use 
death in two 


Grammar. 


Primary. 


Library Day. 


The Library—Whittier. 
the opening of the Haverhill, 


(Written for 
Library. ) 


Grammar. 
Mass., 


For the Dedication of the New City Library, 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1888—-Holmes. Grammar. 

My Books—Longfellow. Grammar, 

Boccaccio—Fiel Grammar. 


The Odors Which My Books Exhale—Field. 
Grammar. (The two poems are to be found in 
‘*Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac.’’) 

Books—Richard Henry Stoddard. Grammar. 

‘*Better than men and women, friend, 

That are dust, though dear in our joy and pain, 

Are the books their cunning hands have penned, 

For they depart but the books remain. 

The Book—Whittier. Grammar. 


White Ribbon Day. 


The Rechabites—Phoebe Cary. Grammar. 
cellent for recitation. Contains a story.) 
Better Things—George Macdonald. Grammar. 
‘* Better to smell the violet cool 
Than sip the glowing wine.”’ 
(Stanzas I, 2, 4, 7, are especially good, ethical.) 
I Will Be Worthy of It—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Intermediate. 
Show me the way—Wilcox. Intermediate. 
‘Show me the way to the true life.’’ 
The Engine—'‘Vilcox. Intermediate. 
‘*The narrow track of fearless truth 
Lit by the soul’s great eye of light, 
O passionate heart of restless youth 
Alone will carry you through the night. 
The Brewing of Soma—Whittier. Intermediate. 
‘*We brew in many a Christian clime 
The heathen Soma still.’’ 
The Drunkard to His Botthe—Whittier. Grammar. 
The Captain’s Well—Whittier. Intermediate. 
(Contains a story.) 
‘*God's best gift is the wayside well.’’ 
Drinking Song—Mrs. Sigourney. Primary, 
‘*Drink deep but only water.’ 
The Fountain—Lowell. 


(Ex- 


For Opening Exercises. 


Ethical Story- 
By Isabel Grant. 
HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

In the first place, in doing what is here suggested 
infinite tact must be used. It will not do at all to 
have such a talk with some mothers. But, on the 
other hand, this plan has been used in some cases 
with wonderful results. This is the story of what 
one teacher, who was noted for her success in char- 
acter-building as well as in mental and physical 
training, really did, and what perhaps some other 
teacher, too, may do. 

She was a teacher who loved the children under 
her charge so well that she wanted to educate their 
hearts and souls as well as their minds. In the first 
place she decided to get the mothers and fathers, if 
possible to co-operate with her. She called at the 
home of each child in her school, and talked the 
matter over with the parents. She asked each 
mother what special fault had been noticed in each 
child, and promised to help, in school, in over- 
coming it, by the weekly story, and daily Memory 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


repaid, on receipt of a5 cents. Rumrorp CHEMICAL 
Yorxs, Providence, R. 
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Aunty's big Angora has feathers to her knees ; 


Gems, and in other possible ways, as far as she 
could. ; 

For instance, one mother said she was most 
troubled by the quarrels her three children seemed 
endlessly engaged in. They were pretty, bright, 
energetic little folks, but Teddy would fuss, and 
Tommy would sulk, and Lois would snap at them 
both. 

“Of course, all this was in confidence, between 


» the teacher and the parents or aunts or grandmoth- 


ers. The children and neighbors knew nothing 
of it. — 

The story below, and the way in which the 
teacher gave it,—is only a sample of the ones given 
every day for that ‘‘quarrel’’ week. One was given 
each day in order that the ‘‘line upon line, and 
precept upon precept’? might be the more _ thor- 
oughly enforced, and the children saturated, as 
‘Miss Ellis called it, with the idea of finding and 
using a remedy to cure all quarreling. 

The troubles of one child are, more or less, those 
of the rest, so that, although this was specially for 
one family, it would and did help all the others. 


How They Made Up. 
(As the teacher told it.) 

Once there were two little sisters—(I wonder if 
you ever saw two little folks like them, in your 
homes!) who could rarely play together without a 
quarrel. Sometimes one was to blame, sometimes 
another, and, very often, both of them. Yet they 
loved each other dearly. Wasn't it too bad that 
they should spoil the nice times they could have 
had together, by quarreling. 

Now, this is a different kind of story from the 
ones we have been telling lately. For instead of 
reading you a story this morning I shall let you 
write me one—all your own. 

Now, will all those in this row write a story tell- 
ing how Grandma managed to end that quarreling? 

All in this row (indicating another set of little 
folks) may give us one in which Mamma succeeded 
in putting an end to the fussing. 

This division may tell us how Papa stopped the 
battles. 

And those,in this row (indicating the one in 
which Teddy and Tommy are sitting) may tell us 
the way which the two little folks themselves found 
to end the trouble. Now, let us see Who can find 
the best remedy, the Mamma row, or the Papa row, 
the Grandma row, etc., or the row of the children 
themselves. And we'll see if the best remedy that 
you find can’t be tried somehow, at home or at 
school this week. And then we’ll have the story 
of the real experiment given in our Post Office let- 
ter game, on Friday. You can keep that a secret 
between you and me—just us three. 


Note for the Teacher—After the children’s remedy-letters, 
put this “gem” on the board for all to copy, and learn, In 
the school where this experiment was tried the “Teddy” and 
“Tommy,” (Mamma _ reported confidentially), improved 
wonderfully, and did not suspect that they had been especially 
“preached at.” 

HOW THEY MADE UP. 
Two little children who couldn’t agree 
Were having a tiff and were ‘‘mad as could be.’’ 
They looked at each other in silence awhile, 
Then a sudden glad thought made one of them smile. 


Said she, ‘‘Say, you ain’t very mad, are you, 
Bessie ?’’ 
‘*Well, no,*’ said the other, ‘‘nor you, are you, 
essie?’’ 
‘*Then let us make up,’’ little Jessie suggested. 
‘*Well, you be the one to begin,’’ Bess requested. 
But that didn’t suit. So the tiff lingered still, 
While the small-sized disputants were claiming 
their will; 
When, what do you think brought about sunny 
weather? 
Just this—they agreed to begin both together. 
—Selected. 
It takes two to make a quarrel, but one can end 
it.—Old saving. 
A soft answer turneth away wrath.—Avzd/le. 


Just Plain Cat 
By Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 


Our neighbor’scat is Perisan, the Jones’s is Maltese 
g ’ 


(At least they look like feathers,) and a tail so big 
and white 

When that kitty meets a puppy-dog, I tell you, it’s 
a sight! 

But when I ask, ‘‘ What breed is mine—my pussy, 
sleek and fat?’’ 

They laugh, and pull my curis, and say, ‘‘I fear 
just—cat.’’ 


It’s true her eyes aren’t yellow, her tail is rather 
small, 

I don’t know if she ever had a ped-i-gree at all. 

(That big word means her mother, her grandma, 
too, they say, 

That they all took prizes at a show, were marked a 
special way. ) 

What do I care for markings, for prizes and al\ that? 

My kitty’s just as precious if she is just cat! 


She was the dearest kitten, all scamper and all fur! 

Not one of all my other pets could make me laugh 
like her. 

She may be very common, but I know she’s good 
and true, 

For siie meets me when I come from school with 
loving little mew ; 

And when she’s round we never see a _ teenchy 
mouse or rat. 

And I b’lieve I love her better ’cause she’s just 
plain cat! 

— Youth's Companion. 





Jack o’ Lanterns. 
By Laura Frost Armitage. 


Tune, ‘‘Coming thro’ The Rye.’’ 
(For a chorus of boys carrying Jack o’ Lanterns. ) 
Just look at these funny faces, 
With their eyes so bright. 
Have you ever seen them shining 
In the quiet night? 
We are jolly Jack o’ Lanterns 
And we're fond of fun. 
If the children see us coming, 
Then away they run. 


Once we were but lowly pumpkins, 
Growing on a vine; 

But they gave us laughing faces, 
Don’t we all look fine? 

Oh, we’re jolly Jack o’ Lanterns,— 
When ‘tis Hallowe'en, 

Peeping at vou through the window, 
We are often seen. 


(During the singing, hold pumpkins in front. 
After each verse, place them on heads and march 
around in a circle singing ‘‘tra-la-la’’ if there is no 
instrument in the room. On 1 of each measure, 
left foot forward touching floor lightly with toe, 
on 2, left toot back touching floor with toe; 3, step 
with left foot; 4, with right foot. Have the shades 
drawn to darken the room.) 
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The unrivalled vogue | 
of this famous corset is 
the clearest proof of how 
successfully its makers 
have been able to design 
a type of ¢ orsct.adapted 
to every figure. os 


ENDORSED BY ALL |! |! 
DRESSMAKERS 
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How to Know Rain Coats 


i ao ” 
CLOTH 


Each garment will have this 
circular registered trade }@™ 
mark stamped on back of 

“ cloth, 
and this 
ea silk 
label A 
sewed at the collar or 
elsewhere which Ab- 
solutely Guarantees 
** Rain will neither wet 
nor spot them.”’ 
No Rubber—No Odor. 
No Chemicals—No Sour Smell. 


Porous to Air, but rain tight. 
They cost no more than the worthless imi- 
tations. 


For Sale by leading Clothing Stores, Haberdash- 
eriesand Department Stores throughout the world 


Interesting booklet mailed from Department 18, 
B. PRIESTLEY #& CO. 
100 Fifth Avenue, cor. 15th St., New York 
Manafacturers of Dress Goods, Mohairs, Worsteds, Woolem., <te, 





























Perfects the Complexion 


ofits users. A dainty, pure, 
healthful toilet necessity, ap- 
preciated by women of refine- 
ment. ¢ is invisible. 
Tan, freckles, redness, rough- 
ness, sallowness and wrinkles 
as well as that oily, shiny ap- 
pearance are obliterated by a 
touch of this great beautifier. 

Refuse substitutes. They may be da rous. Flesh, White, Pink, 
or Cream, §0c. a box; of druggists or by mail. Send 10c. for sample. 
BEN, LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept.9 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interes! my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom., 

How I improved the looks cf my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short, for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an ore: to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepted for this department will receive an order certificate and a catalogue 
of unusually attractive books suitable for the home or school library, from 
which a selection may be made amounting to the value of the manuscript, 
which will be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to club members and private letter to the President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 813x544. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are 
correct. Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper rig t 
hand corner of the first page and your true name and ad.lress, for the presi- 
dent’s guide, in the tg oa left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 


York City. 
Club Motto for October 


We'll do a kindness every day, 
Be careful what we do and say; 
T’will help another on the way 
If we do right, without delay, 
As we have opportunity. 
SUSAN RENNICK. 














GRAY HAIR 


TURNED TO ITS NATURAL COLOR 


By one application of the 


Queen Gray Hair Restorer 


It is a liquid simple to apply. Some of its good pointsare: It 
does not rub off, it leaves the hair soft and fluffy and ONE 
mackage makes any shade. It will also color faded Switches, 
*ulfs, etc. Price 25 cents. post-paid, large size $1.00 express 
paid. Stamps taken. 


THE GUGGENHEIM MPG. CO., (Incorporated ) 





19 Clinton Avenue, Rochester, N. Y- 











LET ME SEND YOU FREE 
MY TEST LESSONS _ IN 


Cartooning 
Designing 
or Illustrating 


(Tell me which you want) 


‘This Preliminary Test is distinctively an 
original feature of the “Acme Way” of 
teaching these subjects, and is the only way 
to determine what each student needs in the line of instruction. 
By its use Just the right lessons suited to the individual require- 
ments and possibilities of each and every student can be se- 
lected, It requires each student to make three special draw- 
ings, the examination of which by my Chief Art Instructor and 
myself willenable us to determine your present knowledge of 
the subject; your ability and prospects for future success, If it 
is advisable for you to continue, [ will tell you so, and will be 
equally frank and honest in case your work doesn't show the 
requisite ability. 

There is an enormous demand, constantly increasing, for 
commercial artists, I can place more people in positions now 
than I have students competent to fillthem, that is why I offer 
to send you this Test free and tell you how great your success 
may be, I need more students to fillthe demand that Is being 
nade upon us, As a competentartist you can command §20 to 
$ Wa week, orif you preferto run your own studio, you can 
get first price for your work; there is practically no limit as 
s00n as you gre competent, IT will guarantee to make you com- 
petent if I teach you atall, orrefund your money. will see 
that your training willenable you to make the kind of draw- 
ings to bring the money, You will be taught practical work, 
the kind you will do when you are actually employed or work- 
ing for yourself, 

From my experience IT have learned that more people can 
succeed and earn splendid Incomes at this work than think 
they can. Itisn'talwaysa matter of natural talent, for with- 
out careful training and systematic development, talent alone 
would never makea genius of anyone. More people become 
successful by proper study, application and perseverance than 
by any other way. 

Acme lessons are copyrizhted and so arranged and prepared 
that you can complete a full course at home by mall during spare 
time, or you can putin part of your time studying in our Resi 
dent School under the personal charge of my Chief Art Instrac- 
tor. Write me to-day and I will send the test by return mail. 

D. ELDRED WOOD, Pres, and Gen. Mer. 
THE ACME School of Drawing, 1504 Acme Bidg., Kalamazoo, 
Extablished 1808, Lucorporated 1906, Mich. 











(One of our club members.) 
Club Poem for October 


Fellow Traveler 


Does your poor heart ache? Never mind, dear one, 
Some time there will come sweet peace ; 

Be patient and brave, do the best that you can 
Until God sends release. 


Does the night seem dark and long and drear? 
In the East there is dawning light; 

Learn quickly the lessons the darkness holds, 
And advance where the day grows bright. 


You stumble and fall on the rough, hard road, 
And your poor heart bleeds every day? 

I know I, know, but you are not alone, 
Many souls tread the selfsame way. 


Though you fall, rise again! Oh, do not despair, 
For despair is as death to the soul. 

Believe that your own will at length come to you; 
Take courage! Press on toward the goal! 


When we shall have reached the sunshine land 
Above the earth clouds drear, 

We shall not count the pain or cost, 
Nor think the price too dear. 


Then cheer up, fellow traveler, 
Fret not at the delay; 
Smile! Smile! God lives and you shall have 
Your heart’s desire some day. 
-——Fannie Herron Wingate. 
Sent by Miss ZADE WHITMORE, Iowa. 


President’s Letter for October 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I hope that you will enjoy every day of this most beautiful of 
the Autumn months. Are you spending as much time as possible 
in the ozone-y air? I wonder if you have Saturday nutting parties, 
or Autuinn-leaf collection walks. If so. please tell me of any 
nice October ideas that you have used or discovered. 

What is the size of the largest leaf you have found this year? 
One of my pupils once found an oak ieaf so large and so oddly 
shaped that we kept it in our Museum, and had much fun in 
showing it to visitors, and seeing their surprise at finding that it 
was not a tropical leaf as they had supposed it must be. 

What a charming little device Illinois Bess has given us! I’m 
sure those comical apple faces make their lesson very impressive. 
Miss Bess, please send at once one-half bushel more of similar 
devices ; for I know that Peter and Polly Pouts, and Sammy and 
Susie Smiles will prove delightful assistants in schooJroom work. 
And when you sod the afore-mentioned half-bushel, suppose you 
add some notes about your section of the country—with which, by 
the way, I feel quite well acquainted having spent many months 
in your State, and not far from where you are teaching. 

So let me suggest that you describe, e. g., the Illinois River, 
so near you. You know that it has some peculiar traits, for it is 
noted for the immensity of its bed and the uniformity of its 
current. Its bed is from two to three miles wide, in some places 
even more. So you can give an interesting geological paragraph 
or two in regard to it; for that wide bed, you know, means that in 
ancient times the river was very much larger than it is now. 
Have you found in or by it any good geological specimens for 
your Cabinet or for the Exchange? 

I have just been re-reading Winston Churchill’s story of ‘‘The 
Crossing,’’ in which you were probably interested because of the 
nearness of the location of some of its chapters to your home. So 
don’t you think that your pupils would like to write a story about 





EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 


October 1907 





“When Frost is on the Pumpkin 
and fodder’s in the shock," there comes a feeling of 
Satisfaction to daily users of 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


at having survived the summer months with elear skin and com- 
plexions unimpaired. Mennen’s is a safe and pure toilet necessity, 
———— after bathing shaving, and indispensable in 
For your Protection it is up in a non-refillable box—the 
ae that ~ wa WMENNER'S face is on the cover it's genuine 
guaran purity. Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 





POSITIONS 
41,877 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for intment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired. Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for ple. 
For 10 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we haveinstructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 


The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“DOCTOR Kass" 
$3000 to $5000 A YEAR 


H YOU BY MAIL 

In six months you can begin cape y Sao aera 

py—an elevating and highly paid profession 
~ for men and women. More comprehensive than 
Osteopathy. Endorsed by physicians. A {as 
cinating shety easy to learn and equal to collez* 
ee eee success —an ordinary 
education our course of instruction fits you 
for a professional life. Authorized diplomas 
to graduates, Work absorbingly interestinx. 
Vast opportunities for social and financi«! 
betterment. Special terms now. Write today 
for prospectus—free. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF ME! THERAPY 
Dept. 93 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago 







EVERY STATE 
















Map of the World 


25 Cents 


VALUABLE reference map in full colors, on 

heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 
rollers, edges bound in cloth. 
island Possessions, Pacific Ocean Cables, Rail- 
way Lines and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill, 
Chicago & North -Western Ratiway 


Shows our 





the treaty made at Edwardsville (south of you) in 1819, when the 
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October 1907 


United States commissioners met the Kickapoo Indian chiefs and 
pought (by treaty) those ten millions of acres between the Illinois 
River on the northwest and the Kaskaskia on the southwest? 
Your pupils will be interested in both the history and geography 
of their State, as they read stories of the days when Illinois was 
part of the great Northwest Territory. And they must give some 
stirring chapters in their State Booklet to Fort Dearborn, the 
Black Hawk War, and the Early Settler Days. Suppose you see what 
a clear, concise, and interestiig article you can write along the 
lines I mention, and send it to me for our Club. For of cock 
member sent one vivid State sketch, we should have a delightfully 
original supplementary Geography for our schoolroom. 

How we all enjoy your wide-awake paper, Miss Snyder! We, 
too, must have a *‘ Weekly Banner.’’ And I know from experience 
how useful such a work is, The Language, Grammar and English 
classes find the editorial work the best of drills. 

Two of our members sent the October motto and poem; the 
former being original, the latter a favorite selection. Suppose 
you all help us choose the keynote for the month. Send some 
choice selection which has cheered or inspired you, and so ‘“‘ pass 
it on.”’ 

Mr. Smith, you know I used to teach in Arkansas, so am doubly 
interested in your letter. And I am sure our other members too, 
want vou to call again with some more good ideas. Now, from 
Arkansas we fly northward to visit Mr. Johnson’s school. 

I am glad to have his hint for the Civics class, and would like 
to know what interesting helps other teachers, too, have found in 
this line. Are you keeping up with Mr. Gill’s splendid ‘‘Schocl 
Citv?’’ Perhaps you have one of your own. If not, organize one 
as soon as you cat, for it is the finest self-government plan you 
could find. 

Will every Club member who has a ‘‘School City’’ write me a 
note in regard to it? I should like to know how many of our 
circle enjoy the benefits of this most interesting and helpful plan. 
Rightly managed, it revolutionizes school government, makes 
teaching a delight, and trains the pupils in character-building. I 
was always interested in it, and admire it more and more, as I see 
its fine results. 

Will ‘‘ Wyoming’’ please send me her full address? For I don’t 
know where in Wyoming, or to whom, to send a certificate. So 
call again, and let us welcome you properly. 

Thank you for the many enthusiastic letters I have received, but 
cannot answer, as you’re so many and I’m only one. Just exactly 
as soon as there are forty-eight hours in a day, and I'm as strong 
and energetic and well as a teacher wishes she could be!—-I’m 
“lotting on’’ the pleasure of answering you as I'd like! Mean- 
while, welcome, one and all, busy workers, to our Club. And 
may we soon reach round the world. 


Cordialiy your friend, JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


Glimpses into Club Schoolrooms 


To Get Rid of Pouts 


Dear-Hel p-One-Anothers :— 

I find in my experience that nearly all schools have their Peter 
and Polly Pouts, so to get rid of them I place the drawings of 
three apples on the blackboard asa border. The first apple has 
a sour, frowning face, and under it the word sour. The second 
apple has a pleasant face, but is not frowning or laughing. Under 
it, the word medium goes. 
face and the word sweet below it. Under all is the question 
“Which one will you be?’’ When I see one frowning or pouting I 
say, ‘‘ What kind of apple are you trying to be?’’ and lo! we see 
Sammy or Susie Smiles. Sometimes I ask them what kind of 
faces they want to have when they are old grandmaor grandpa and 
tell them they're making that face wow. If this doesn't cure, I 
hold a mirgor before their eyes until they have to smile. Do it 
in a lively, jolly way. Ask them if they don’t think their face 
is pretty when they look that way, or tell them to see how they 


look to the rest of us. 
ILLINOIS BEss. 


From Wyoming 
Dear-Help-One-Anothiers :— 

I would like to know if a Wyoming teacher has discovered any- 
thing that could heip others. A teaciier’s salary does not always 
get’what she needs in school and few country schools furnish them 
so I have learned to use everything. Have you ever used samples 
of wall paper? There are the little vases children learn to make, — 
paste or glue on paper and fill with flowers cut from paper, or, as I 
have them, with bits of leaves and grass. The children soon learn to 
pick out pretty —— Then there are auilt biocks ‘* pieced’’ 
by cutting light and dark paper into the proper shapes and putting 
them on a square in the right position. Children learn neatness, 
exactness, care in matching colors, and measuring, while cutting 
the tiny squares and diamonds. For my little girls’ ‘‘ busy work”’ 
I give them tissue paper and let them dress dolls. These are pic- 
tures, colored if possible, of women and children, cut from fash- 
ion books. Some girls show great care and taste in the gay hats 
and dresses. 

I have received a great deal of help from the Normal Instructor 
and if this is printed shail have courage to come again. 

WYOMING. 

[Give us some more hints in regard to the use of wall paper sam- 
ples. This is material within the reach of any teacher, and is full 
of possibilities. I wish every one of you whio has discovered a 
good way in which to use it, would tell our Club about it.—PREs- 
IDENT. | 


Autumn Leaf Helps 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


I have taught an ungraded country school for three years. Last 





The third apple has a laugh on its | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


pasted.- The dots showed that the recipients of 
these cards had attended school twenty days, all 
the days of our school month, and that they had 
not been tardy. 

These cards pleased the children so and they 
tried so hard to earn them that the cards were 
offered for the November month. At the end of 
this month all but three children had earned 
cards for perfect attendance. 

This plan was kept up during the entire year. 
Some appropriate card was given each month. 
Dots were not always used, but colored squares, 
colored diamond shapes and gilt stars were 
given thus relieving the sameness and making 
the children curious as to what kind of a card 
they would next receive. I had no more trouble 
with tardies and the attendance throughout the 
year was excellent. 

We earned enough to start a nice library in 
our school by selling tickets, printed by the 
children, at ten cents each for a Washington 
Birthday program given by the pupils of the 
scliool. 

I wish all the Help-One-Anothers a happy and 
successful School year.—JEAN M. H. 

[Call again with your Washington’s Birthday 
program, and tell us also what were the pretty 
**cards’’ for the other months. —PRESIDENT. ] 


The Weekly Banner 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have always read this department with in- 
terest and pleasure. I will send a device for 
Friday afternoon amusement and for every day- 
in-the-week improvement. In a rural school 
recently taught, we edited a paper. We close 
an editor and two reporters one Friday and also 
a name for our paper—‘‘The Weekly Banner.’’ 
One reporter had to rustle around among the 
people in the district and gather news, while 
the other one gathered up school news. We 
reported funny sayings, absences, games played, 
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the progress of different classes, visitors, sick- 
ness and everything of interest in the school. 
Of course we got the regular newspaper items 
from the neighborhood. The reporters gave thie 
news to the editor and the editor, after correct- 
ing them, copied them into a tablet or note- 
book kept for that purpose. We put in ‘‘lost’’ 
and ‘‘found’’ ads, advertisements of corn- 
shelling, well-digging, auctioneering or any 
trade carried on in the district. We had the 
weekly report of ‘‘Butter and Eggs’’ by tele- 
phone from our nearest town. In fact we got 
so interested in making it in the newspaper 
style that the children read the city papers that 
came into their homes in order that they might 
improve their own . Every child in school 
was permitted to hand news to the reporters. 

Every Friday afternoon our newspaper was 
read by the editor, and the childrenremembered 
many items and told them at home to their 
parents. At lastthe parents became so interested 
that they would ask the children to tell them 
the news each Friday night—especially the 
district news. We were several miles from any 
town and of course news did not pass around so 
easily as in a town. 

Besides interesting the parents in our school, 
we gained knowledge and experience in writing, 


composition work, language, and _ business 
methods. 
We elected new officers every two weeks but 


in a smaller school, three or four weeks 


would be better. 


every 


E. L. SNYDER. 


How to Interest the Class in Civics 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Here is a device by which I interest my 
pupils in the civics class. Many teachers com- 
plain that it is a hard subject to teach on 
account of lack of interest. I hope this device 
may prove helpful to some one. I am teaching 





The “Yell-Oh” Man 


And One of His Ways 





To call a man a liar seems rude, so we will let 
the reader select his own term. 

Sometime ago the Manager of ‘‘Collier’s 
Weekly’’ got very cross with us because we 
would not continue to advertise in his paper. 

We have occasionally been attacked by editors 
who have tried to force us to advertise in their 
papers at their own prices, and, on their own 


| conditions, failing in which we were to be at- 
| tacked through their editorial columns. The read- 


er can fit a name to that tribe. 

We had understood that the editor of ‘‘Collier’s’ 
was a wild cat of the Sinclair ‘‘jungle bungle’’ 
type, a person with curdled gray matter, but it 
seems strange that the owners would descend to 
using their editorial columns, yellowas they are, 


| for such rank out and out talselioods as appear in 


their issue of July 27th, where the editor goes 
out of his way to attack us, and the reason will 


| appear tolerably clear to any reader who under- 


| 


| him. 


year I had forty pupils enrolled and an average attendance of thirty- | 


eight. The pupils, nearly all foreigners, were very bright but had 
not acquired the habit of getting to school on time. The first 
month I hada great many tardy marks, The second month I 
offered cards for perfect attendance. It was the October month; I 
painted pictures of autumn leaves on heavy manilla paper. On 
each leaf a child’s name was written and twenty colored dots were 


stands the venom behind it. 

We quote in part as follows:—‘‘One widely 
circulated paragraph labors to induce the impres- 
sion that Grape-Nuts will obviate the necessity 
of an operation for appendicitis. Thisis lying, 
and, potentially, deadly lying. Similarly, Pos- 
tum continually makes reference to the endorse- 
ments of ‘a distinguished physician’ or ‘a 
prominent health official’ persons as mythical 
doubtless, as they are mysterious.’’ 

We do not hesitate to reproduce these menda- 
cious falsehoods in order that it may be made 
clear to the public what the facts are, and to nail 
the liar up so that people may have a look at 
If this poor clown knew what produced 
appendicitis, he might have some knowledge of 
why the use of Grape-Nuts would prevent it, Let 
it be understood that appendicitis results from 
long continued disturbances in the intestines, 
caused primarily by undigested food, and chiefly 
bv undigested starchy food, such as white bread, 
potatoes, rice, partly cooked cereals, and such. 
These lie in the warmth and moisture of the 
bowels in an undigested state, arrd decay, gener- 


| ating gases, and irritating the mucous surfaces 


until, under such conditions, the lower part of 
the colon and the appendix become involved. 


Disease sets up, and frequently, of a form known 
as appendicitis. 

Now then, Grape-Nuts food was made by Mr, 
C. W. Post, after he had an attack of appendicitis, 
and required some food in which the starch was 
prediyested. No such food 
knowledge of dietetics he perfected the food; 
made it primarily for his own use, and afterwards 
introduced it to the public. In this food the 
starch is transformed by moisture and long-time 
cooking into a form of sugar, which is easily di- 
gested, and does not decay in the intestines. It 
is a practical certainty that when a man has ap- 


existed; from his 


proaching symptoms of appendicitis, the attack 
can be avoided by discontinuing all food except 
Grape-Nuts, and by properly 
intestines, 
with the facts, and will verify the statements. 
Of course this is all news and should be an educa- 
tion to the person whio writes the editorials for‘ ‘Col 


washing out the 
Most physicians are now acquainted 


lier’s,’’ and who should take at least some train- 
ing before he undertakes to write for the public. 

Now as to the references of ‘‘a distinguished 
physician’’ or ‘‘a prominent health official’’ being 
‘*mythical here to 


“*Collier’s Weekly’ or any other skeptic or liar, 


persons.’’ We are wager 
any amount of money they care to name, and 


which they will cover, that we will produce 
proof to any Board of Investigators that we have 
never yet published an advertisement announc- 
ing the opinion of a prominent physician or 
health official on Postum or Grape-Nuts, when 
we did not have the actual letter in our 
sion. It can be that 


prominent physicians dislike to have their names 


posse we 


easily understood many 
made public in reference to any article whiatso- 
ever; they have theirown reasons, and we respect 
those reasons, but we never make mention of 
endorsements unless we have the actual endorse- 
ment, and that statement we will back with any 
amount of money called for. 

Whena journal wilfully prostitutes its columns, 
to try and harm a reputable manufacturer in au 
effort to force him to advertise, it is time the 
public knew the facts. The owner or editor of 
Collier’s Weekly cannot force money from us by 


such methods. POSTUM CEREAL CO,, Ltd. 
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FREE PRIZE OFFER 
eontheaittaPeeed is or toGne” 


and, if the estimation of our 
sectors | it is oven OF ae / as the 
original, we m 
for Six Months 
The Home Educator 
This magazine is fully illustrated 
and contains s information 
a to Illustrating, Cartoon- 
ing,etc, Itis a magazine devoted to 
Home Study. There is pos‘*:vely no 
ected with 








eae sng INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
625 Scranton, Pa. 

















Superfluous Hair Cure 


A Lady Will Send Free to Any Sufferer 
the Secret Which Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humiliated by an 
unwelcome growth of hair on my face and arms. I tried 
all the depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and other 
rub-on preparations I ever heard of, only to make it 
worse. For weeks I suffered the electric needle without 
being rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dollars in 
vain, untila friend recommended a simple preparation 
which succeeded where all else failed, in giving me 
permanent relief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer to achieve 
the same happy results. I have nothing tosell. All I ask 
is a 2c stamp for reply. Address, MRS. CAROLINE 
OSGOOD, 349 E Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 





corm ao canto Si to $1.00: Poceie 50 cents dozen 


PHOT face 25e. Elegant work, Gum 
odes Brooches "all kinds), Photo Jewelry, Locket 

Photos. Yo hete returned, Cat. free, Sample of work 4e, Agents 
Wanted. SU NBA PHOTO €0., Dept, N. L, BROOKLYN, N.Y, 








One toa | (0) 
Photographs @ le 

This is a fair 
reproduction 





except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 


Per Dozen 





Full Size 4 1-4x6 Ins. 


This copy was made from a photograph which cost 
$4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. You could 
not tell the difference between the original anc the 
copy. Many times the copies are really much better 
than the originai, from the fact that we use better 
materials, better paper and better cards than are 
used by a great many photographers. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured, 


Size and Style—The style of photogt aph shown in 
the engraving above is our “G-2," and it is 4'4x6 
inches in size. If the photogr: uph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 4x7 inches, The cards are white or ash 
gray asdesired. No orcer filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 


Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nishea -t proportionately low prices. 
OUR GUARANTEE. We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 
If more information is desired, ask for 
catalogue and free sample showing 
quality of work and style of mount. 


>. 








Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir 


your photograph, that of your school building, a 


Post Cards. Send 


group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon a post card 
by our Special Process, Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured. 
Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











| one-half inch from the right edge of the cards, and, beginning at 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


in a rural schoo) and believe my plan will briug the results I 
speak of if the teacher will try installing it in his school. 

Civics is a hard study and mes monotonous unless the pu- 
pils are made to see its real relationship with everyday life. It 
must be linked in some way with their common experiences in 
order to make it of more lasting good. 

I am using a device which T believe will bring these desired re- 
sults. It is as follows: The first three days of the week are given 
to the study of the text book, with frequent xeferences to the ‘‘ Blue 
Book,’’ which acquaints them with the~past and the existing ad- 
ministrations, its officers, the different districts of the State, as ju- 
dicial, congressional, senatorial, etc., and excites interest in relat- 
ing the facts studied from the text with their actual embodiment 
in laws and men known to the pupils. 

The last two days of the week are devoted to a study of current 
events. As material we use the, “State Capitol Notes’’ in our 
local paper, items in State papers, ‘‘The Little Chronicle,’’ and 
any topics dealing directly or indirectly upon civil government. 
Foreign as well as domestic affairs are studied, which broadens 
the pupils’ outlook on the world at large. 

The class period is conducted by having each pupil stand before 
the class and relate in as good language as possible the news that 
he has found. Before leaving the tcpics I ask questions about 
them, as far as time permits, to get their idea of the causes under- 
lying the facts stated. This brings them in contact with vital 
constitutional questions, and answers in their minds, perhaps 
better than anything else, ‘‘What is the real value in studying 
civics?’’ 

Besides broadening their view of governmental questions, it 
stimulates a desire to hear and know of things beyond their own 
sphere of living, and inspires a love of research and study, which 
will be of lasting benefit in preparing them for the broad-minded 
duties of American citizenship. 

ARTHUR C. JOHNSON, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


Post Cards 


bags, dress trimmings, etc. 
grade of leather elsewhere. We will send you 


21 1-2 Spruce 


October 1907 


LEATHER 


For Art Work 


Our Selection of Russia Calf, Ooze Calf and Ooze Sheep, is the 
largest and most artistic assortment for art work. Sold direct 
from factory to you at 


Lowest Prices 


Leather for carving, tooling, engraving, painting, etc., for 
magazine covers, card cases, bill folders, table covers, shopping 
It is impossible to find a higher 


Free Samples 


Write at once for descriptive price list. 


M. B. WILCOX, 


Street., 
Oldest Fancy Leather House in America. 


New York. 








Dear Help-One-Anothers : — 

What use do you intend to make of your interesting collection 
of postals? How do you like my plan? Get a few yards of what 
the children call ‘‘penny ribbon.’’ Take all the postcards you 
havé relating to a certain country, State, or group of States. Ar- 
range them in order, turn them picture downwards in a row with 
one-fourth of an inch space between them. Now place the ribbon 


the lower end. fasten the ribbon at top and bottom of each con- 
secutive card with stickers of gummed paper. When you reach 
the upper end allow enough ribbon fora hanger, then fasten the 
ribbon down the left edge of the cards in the same way, but be- 
ginning at the top. 


These ‘‘strings'’ of postals make very attractive wall-decorations 


_ and add very materially to the interest of the history and geogra- 


Then, perhaps, you havea few cards that do not 
seem to fitin anywhere. For instance here is an ancient castle, 
here is a scene from Sweden, and soon. With an eye to artistic 
beauty, fasten these cards together in the same way. 

Then for supplementary, or composition work let the pupils 
select any one card and find all the information they can relating 
to this subject. Now supposing you have a group of cards relating 
to the Eastern States, another relating to the Southern States, and 
another to the Western States. Let the pupils take an imaginary 
trip from, savy, Bangor, Me., to Pensacola, Fla., and from thence 
to San Francisco, California. Do you travel by land or sea? How 
many miles did you travel? What States did you touch or cross? 
What were the differences in climate? In the productions? In 
the classes of people? What products did we bring from Maine 
to Florida? From Florida to California? When we returned 
home, what did we take with us from California and from Florida? 

These, and a hundred other exercises will suggest themselves to 
the teacher. The cards are splendid ‘‘thought-getters,’’ and do 
much towards making the work. in geography interesting and ben- 
eficial. 

If the president of the club wishes it, 
tell you how I used the postals successfully 
guage work. 


phy lessons, 


I will write again, and 
in History and Lan- 


GusTy VAN Roy. 
[Yes, ‘‘the President wishes it.’?’ Send your other suggestions, 
for I find this a useful one. These litile wall-hangers are easily 
moved or hung, and can be packed into a small place, or be taken 
down when the room is swept, or, if left up, can be easily dusted. 
How nice it would be to have a Post-card Hanger for each coun- 
try |!—PRESIDENT. } 


For the Writing Hour 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I take considerable interest in the Club, 
my mite. 

I know that the typewriter has, to a great extent, supplanted the 
pen; but it is still necessary for the young to learn to write; so 
will offer a few suggestions on that subject. 

First: for the sake of uniformity, it is best that the teacher in 
a country school should purchase all the copy books, where pub- 
lished books are used, for if children are asked to furnish the books 
there will be more or less of diversity, no matter how caretul one 
isin giving directions. They will either get the wrong number 
or the wrong publication; as the dealer will be anxious to get rid 
of what he has on hand, and if he has not the kind asked for, he 
will have ‘‘something just as good’’ and will prevail on the pur- 
chaser to take it. 

In the Ungraded School, all should write at once, and, according 
to my experience, the last twenty minutes before noon is, per- 
haps the best time in the dav. About three grades are tlie best, 
as more will cause confusion. Take the odd numbers first; as 
numbers I, III, and V, and when through with these, then II, IV, 
and VI, etc. 

Second: Have all begin at the bottom of the page instead of at 
the top, for the two reasons as follows: Write the first line at the 
bottom, cover it with a blotter, then write the second, cover it at 
once and in this way, the pupil is at all times enabled to look at 
the copy instead of at his own imperfect work. Not only this, 


and would like to add 














A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona know- 
ledge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/ilustrated) 
by William H, Walling, A. .M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 

















Puritan Pub. Co., Dept.P, Philadelphia, Pa. 
of All 


SCHOOL BOOKS Publishers 


and Dictionaries AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


and Dictionaries 
Eosther) s Helps, Keys, Translations, Song Books, PLAYS PLAYS 


Maps, Globes, Blackboards, Recitation Books. ==a- 
—— Catalog FREE 
Hall & McCrea estan paid upon request. 
j 257 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 











wat STORY WRITERS 


nth 2 read. » attain, # wonton, oe Ss sqgonged guia. novels, hy s, and 
you where to sell them 
me aes 


nee STORY-WRITING ‘and JOURNALISM 


Endorsed by leading daily, weekly, and hoy publications throughout 
the United States and Cana Send ee booklet ‘‘Writing for 
Profit’’ ; tells how and ont the proof, THORNTON WEST, Edi 
tor-in- One. Established | 

HE NATIONAL: "PRESS ASCOCIATION 
106 The Batiwi n Indianapolis, Ind. 


When You Want 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Wedding 
Announcements, At Home or Calling Cards, 
Either Engraved or Printed Write us for 
Samples and Prices—which are low. 

PALLISER ENGRAVING CO., 


509 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Tae, Don't Pay Two Prices 
— for Stoves and Ranges 


Order direct from our Stove Factory and save 
all the dealer’s profits. HOOSI!: 
= ves and Ranges are the ‘‘Best In the 
World;’’ Fuel savers and easy bakers. 
Sold on 30 days’ free trial. We pay tlie 
freight. Guaranteed for two years. 
Our large illustrated catalog gives descri)) 
tions, prices, etc. Write for our catalog. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO., Factory, 269 State St., Marion, Ind. 











Shorthand 
teachin 


Yo, for 


“Hoosier’’ Steel Range 
Take Chaffee’s 


TEACHER ® Course by mail while 


Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N., 
Business School News. 


$10 








HOW TO FOREVER DESTROY | | 


Su perfluous Hair 


Until the present edition is ex- 
| haasted, we will senc 
[I | 
THE MIs y 
Ba aes 
a a j 








FREE to any one 
our big beauty book, which tells 
exactly how any lady, privately at 
home, can destroy forever super- 
fluous hair, moles, warts and other 
facial blemishes, so they will never 
No pam, danger or bad 





return. i 
effect, No injury to the complex- 
ion. Don't experiment with ‘dan- 





gerous apparatus, liquids, powders, 
for this simple method is e ndorsed 
by scientists and doctors The 
free book explains all, and other 
beauty secrets. It is free. Address 
». J. MANLER COMPANY 
$20.1, Mahler Park, E. Providence, R.1. 
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but the paper is kept much cleaner than if.the .hand, wrist and 
sleeve are kept constantly in contact with the paper. In addition 
to using copybooks I have found it very profitable’‘to get a ream 
of any good paper and use it for supplementary work, thereby 
getting much more practice upon each copy. F 

H.C. L,, Illinois. 


Hints from Iowa 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Here are some little hints for seat-work, especially. 

1. Buy a box of toothpicks of the cheaper, flat quality and color 
them red or green. Have also a quantity of pumpkin or melon 
seeds. Let each child have a box (we use thread boxes). 
store keeper to save you some in which to keep the seeds and 
toothpicks. 

With this equipment you can devise numberless ways to keep 
little hands busy. Have children make four-leaf clovers, using 
four seeds and a toothpick. Make- tents with sticks, using three, 
thus forming a triangle. Make. flags, using ‘five sticks,-four for 
the flag and one for the flag staff. Make letterson their desk with 
the seeds. 

Have a quantity of grape seeds. 
child cover with seeds, Thus fix form in mind. 


2. Cut up sheets of red, white, blue and yellow cardboard into 


sinall triangles, circles and squares, the circles the size of a penny 
and the others about an inch and a quarter in length. 

Place a quantity of these in each child’s box with toothpicks cut 
into inch lengths. If board room permits, place nuinber work 
on board with crayon the color of cardboard to be used; e. g. us- 
ing red crayon, make four red circles with sign of addition in 
white between third and fourth circle and place after the circles 
the sign of equality. 


The child lays these on desk with red circles using toothpicks | 


for the signs, and places for the answer the four red circles. If 
board room is limited, the teacher may prepare with colored pen- 
cils a dozen slips of paper to hand to pupils and these can be 
used until each cliild has solved all by placing the child’s name 
on the one he uses. Or they may be all prepared alike for each 
time. 

3. In the fall press a variety of leaves, such as the oak, maple, 
chestnut, clover, etc., and give these to the child to draw for busy 


work during winter months, To arouse interest pin up best draw- | 
Stretch a wire across the top of the blackboard or across 


ings. 
an unused side of the room and use fasteners or snaps to hang up 
good written work or drawings. Change every week or so. By 
use of these fasteners, they can be hung up or changed quickly, 
and stay up when fastened. 

Another plan where the fasteners are not used is to use a light 
weight rope or twine in place of the wire and pin the papers to it. 

Be sure it does not sag in the middle as nothing detracts more 
from the appearance of a room than to have the work put up in a 
careless manner or left up until it is soiled or dusty. 

Iowa TREACHER. 


Recipe for Map-pulp 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :-— 
Perhaps some of the teachers would like to try this way of 
making maps. 


First, the material necessary for one pupil: one-half cup of flour, | 


two teaspoonfuls of salt, water, and a piece of cardboard, (8x12) 
or whatever size desired. This depends on map. 

| Have the children draw the outline of the country or State on 
the cardboard. For example, let us suppose the pupils are going 
tb make a map of North America, It isa good plan to indicate 
the high lands and low lands as well as the chief rivers, lakes, etc. 
; They are then ready to mix the ingredients above mentioned. 
Tet each have a can or cup for the mixture. The teacher pours 
in the water so that they will have it of the right consistency, 
Which should be about like a thin cake batter. Apply to the card- 
hoard with stick or pencil. 

The oceans, lakes and rivers are not covered but may be colored 
with blue crayon, or water colors may be used. 

This is an admirable plan for fixing physical features in the 
child’s mind and is used in different schools with good results. 

For the benefit of those who would like to have a dumb bell 
drill without the expense of purchasing or renting the dumb bells 
I will tell of a plan I used with success. 

I procured a dozen sticks of uniform length and taking some 
cotton made a ball, one for each end of the sticks, securing them 
by pieces of white cheesecloth and tying on firmly with cord. 
As the dumb bells were to be used on Washington’s birthday, 
they were covered with red, white and blue cheesecloth, care 
being taken to fasten it on securely. 

M. E. K., Iowa. 


Desk Number One 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Iam teaching in a large ungraded school. Have been much 
interested in this department and found many useful hints here. 
When I teach a good many terms in succession in the same scliool 
the pupils sometimes tire of Roll of Honor, star booklet and other 
similar devices. Sometimes where the school consists mainly of 
older pupils I number the desks and seat the pupils each Monday 
morning according to their marks during preceding week. If 
there are several holding highest marks, the one having best 
attendance and deportment gets desk No. 1. I find there is great 
striving to get and keep the highest seats. 
A VERMONT TEACHER. 


Memory Gems 
[The following gems have been of much help to me. I would 
like to vive the entire poems; but fear they would be toe long. ] 
‘*Bravely work with a steadfast soul ; 
Make others happy, and thou shalt find 
Happiness flowing back into thy heart; 
A quiet peace and contented mind. 
If earth be lonely, then heaven is sweet— 


Get the | 





Print letter on slate; have 
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You are ALL CONFUSED 


—You want the sweetest toned Ft 
—You want that sweet tone to last b t Pp ! 
—yYou dislike to spend any more a OU 1anos 
money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends 
a different make. You are like a man lost in the woods. You don’t know 
which way to turn. This surely describes your position. 

THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject ! Study—read— 


Read more—Study more. Then listen in the quietness of your 
own parlor to the tone of the highest grade piano you can 
get, but without agreeing to purchase it. Call in all 
those musical friends who you know 
are not under past obligations to any piano 














. _ ‘ 
dealers or friends of dealers. Resolve ycu will > ee 
study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, 5 86 oily 
* . . . AD AE CAO! 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- ometne gent 
‘pot G 


men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your new 
home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became 
quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 


s 
One officially entitled “* The Book the qualities of labor, the felt, 
of Complete Information about — ivories and woods used in every 
Pianos.” high-grade piano, and compares high 
YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 qualities with the cheaper kind (used 


Pages handsomely bound, if you — in inferior pianos), Describes what 


average American family which was 
ALL CONFUSED about Pianos—it is 
interesting, readable and prettily 
illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
leve affair which the piano helped 





ever intend to buy a piano, no matter 
what make. 

It tells how to test a piano and how 
to tell good from bad; what causes 
pianos to get out of order. It makes 
the selection of a piano easy, If 
read carefully it will make you an 
expert judge of piano tone, of action, 
workmanship and of durability. 

It tells everything that any one 
can possibly want to know about 
pianos; gives a description of every 
part of the piano, how put together 


constitutes a musical-piano-tone, and 
in fact isa complete encyclopedia. 

You need and should have THIS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK to thoroughly 
inform. you whenever CONFUSED 
ABOUT PIANOS. 

Its scores of illustrations (all de- 
voted to piano construction) are not 
onty interesting but are ¢xstruct/ve— 
to children as well as to adults, 

You will certainly learn a great 
deal about pianos that you could not 


hear of or read ANYWHERE ELSE, 


along, as many pianos have done 

These two books cost quite a sum 
to produce, print, bind, illustrate 
and mail. Upwards of 400,000 have 
been issued and without a single 
exception have been highly com- 
mended, 

SO FAR not one word about our 
selves. We are and have been the 
manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 
WING PIANO for the past 88 years! 












‘Crush the dead leaves under thy feet.’”’ 


for it is absolutely the ex/y book of 
its kind ever published. Neverthe- 
less we send it free. 


and all the processes of manufacture. 
Gives description of the new in- 
vention for aiding learners to play 
called THE NOTEACCORD (en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other 
great pianists), It explains Agents’ 
and Dealers’ Methods and Devices, 
It tells about the very first piano, * 


We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 
WING PIANOS 


We refer to Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges; to Mer- 
chants, Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of Music. 
We have been students of vibration and of musical tone and strength 
of materials during all these 39 years. The first patent issued to our 
Mr. Wing, Senior, for improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other 
improvements have been invented since at the average rate of more 
than one yearly. These facts prove our skill and long experience, 
but would not be mentioned if we did not wish to show you that we 
know the piano subject as few others have had the opportunity ; for 
39 years is a long—long time for a business house to “live and learn” 
and constantly prosper, 


Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. Take it out 
and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 
the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 


a“ meal New York WIN G & SON 
_o 


ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID fiérion $1.00 Door $1.75 WouR 


Lundstrom 
Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 







The other book is also copy- 
righted but is a short story named 
**JOHN HONEYWELL’S 
REASONS.’’ The story of an 

























— (7 crows with 
VOUR LIBRARY 
OT FITS ANY SPACE 








The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That isthe reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices, In pur 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderfal success. Our sectional bookcases are the 
product of yenrs of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 
tvery book section has a non-binding, disappearing elass door and is highly 
finished in Solid Golden O88, Tops and bases $1.00 each, 


es All Goods sold direct from factory only. 


Write for The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG, CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 































- Tilustrated Catalogue No. 4. Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, NOVELTIES, | Y eee 8 P L A 
EGTRI Catalogue of 200 Free. If it’s Electric we 
have it. Big Catalogue 4 cents. and Entertainments 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat- Address SAIVL FRENCH, 20 W. 22d Street, New York 
teries, Be!ts. Bells, Lamps, Books, We underseliall, Want Agents 
. Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fringe 
* 294 { Envelope and all other kinds of CARDS 
4 and Premium Articles. Sample Album 
to learn. Nothing tg sell. Par- of Finest Cards and Bigeest Premium List, all for @ 
ticularsfree. H. M. CO., Box 205, Wheeling, W. Va. Aa 2 cent stamp. OHO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, O10. 
YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH. or present one as a gift to some loved one. Whatever you 
our credit 
OLD RELIABLE, ORIGI:JAL DIAMOND 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE, 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
for professional work at home, 
LADIES WANTED Twenty dollars weekly. Easy 
paced ncn AAS ed 
s 
Rak | “on | 
SYSTEM Credit 
hy ff h deli . bal in 8 1 onthl te. 
select from ying catalog. we send on approval ay one-fifth on tg 8 og ae io Ss jel, moothiy. IW siivepise were 
conveniently and leieurely in the privacy of your own bome. 
60, DEPT. 1.46, 92 To 96 STATE ST., CHICAGO. ILL. Now is the time to make choice selections. Write for free catalog 
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of 


Five-Cent Classics 


Beautiful Covers and Illustrations. 


Large, Clear Type 


Each book contains 32 pages of Choice Literature carefully graded. 
mentary Reeding of the highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, the Indus- 


tries, and Literature. 











They furnish a variety of Supple- 


They are being rapidly adopted by thie best schools everywhere. 


With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live 
A trial order will convince youof their attractiveness aud worth, 

Should you not havea fund available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your school and you will 
be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 


A SAMPLE OF MANY SUCH LETTERS 


interest in all the grades assured. 


**Your Five-Cent Classics are just fine. 


Such 


School Exrs., Marietta, Ohio. 


They should reach every school in the country, if possible. 
, cheap literature should find its way to the people.’’—F. P. Wheeler, Member Bd. County 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded. 


FIRST YEAR 
FABLES AND MYTHS— 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Msop's Fables—Part I 
28 Msop's Fables—Vart II 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
NATURE— 
1 Little Plant People—Part | 
2 Little Plant Peopl+— Part IT 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
SECOND YEAR 
FABLES AND MYTHS— 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Ridinghood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURK— 
8% Litthe Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends 
4 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
HISTORY.AN D BIOGRAPHY — 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 

FABLES AND MYTHS— 

46 Puesin Boots and Cinderella 

47 Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
NATURE— 

§2 Story of Glass 

53 Adventures of a Little Water Drop 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 

4 Story of Washington 

7 Story of Longfellow 
1 Story of the Pilgrims 
4 Story of Columbus 
5 Story of Whittier 

57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
182 Story of Franklin 


Price 5 Cents Each, 60 Cents per Dozen, 


Add two cents per copy for postage on orders for less than five copies. 


Ten Cent Classics 


64 Child Life in the Colonies—I (New 
Amsterdam ) 
65 Child Life in 
(Pennsy!vania) 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I (Eth- 
an Allen and the Green Mountain 
Boys) 
69 Stories of the Revolution—IT 
(Around Philadelphia) 
70 Stories of the Revolution--IIT 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
71 Selections from Hiawatha 
8rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
FOURTH YEAR 
NATURE— 
75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
7s Stories of the Backwoods 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY — 
5 Story of Lincoln 
79 A Little New England Viking 
$1 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
®}) Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—I (Whitney 
and Fulton) 
87 American Inventors—II 
and Edison) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
LITE RATURE— 
# Selections from Lonefellow—I 
91 Story of Eugene Field 
FIFTH YEAR 
NATURE— 
%% Story of Silk 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 
Covoa) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
9 Story of Jefferson 
101 Story of Robert KE, Lee 
l4l Story of Grant 
LITERATURK— 
8 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 


the Colonies—IT 


(For 


( Morse 


and Notes, 


Clearly Printed and Beautifully’ Bound. 
THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. 


9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan's Ride, 

Independence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 
SIXTH YEAR 
GEOGRAPHY— 
114 Great European Cities (London 
and Paris.) 
LITERATURE— 
10 The Snow {mage ( Hawthorne) 
i! Rip Van Winkle ( lsving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 
24 Three Golden Apples ( Hawthorne) 
25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
thorne) ° 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant's Thanatopsis and Other 
Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—IT 
121 Selections from Heimes 
122 The Pied Piper of 
( Browning) 
SEVENTH YEAR 
LITERATURE— 
13 Courtship of 
(Longfellow) 
14 Evangeline ( Longfellow) 
15 Snowbound (Whittier) 
20 The Great Stone Face( Hawthorne) 
128 Selections from Wordsworth 
124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
125 Selectionsfrom the Merchant of 
Venice 
EIGHTH YEAR 
LITERATURE— 
17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
i8 Vision of Sir Launfal ( Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night ( Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julius Ceresar 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 


Hamelin 


Miles Standish 






$4.00 per Hundred, 


Order by number 


Edited with Introduction 


Round in strong papercovers. Ten Cents each. Add ac each for postage when less than ten copies are ordered, 


Longfellow's Evangeline, 


World’s Events Publishing Co., 





Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow's Hiawatha. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Keep Them in Mind | 


Our New Series 









































































































White for 
FREE Booklet 
Trusses, re 
Hosiery, Suspensories, ete. 


HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPBOVE 
YOUR FOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STBONG AND HEAL 









Flastio 


IT FITS. 


28-8: 
258—Strong Moleskin, 


DOES NOT CHAFE. 
Is DU 
‘ ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as followe: 


257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, 08.29. 


Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
gnaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E.9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


trong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 
» 3.50. 


THY? — THEN WEAB OUB 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


ESS BAND. 


HAS SEAML 
1s — 3 
RABL 


257A—Loom-Knit Silk, 















$26 





IF 






A WEEK 


WANT IT 


LAWYERS, 
CARTOONISTS, 


to $60 


YOU sors 


wet graduates itious. 
Write now for 


NATIONAL COR 





ILLUSTRATORS 


Ad-Writers, Story-Writers 
Draftsmen, Journalists 


DRUGGISTS 


beautifies the skin. 


applied by 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozel Massage Cream is made to destroy 
hair—and does it. Affects ouly the hair, whitensand 
Nothing to watch but results, 
mias- 


Bookker pers, Stenographers 
™ seyt se ene you, 
by mall, 101 Courses, Quickest and 
Assist ste 
jetaits and free book: tells eve 


RESPONDENCE 
20 Nerth Peon. St., Indianapolis, L. S.A 


Composed of two cerates which, 

sage a few moments, cause atrophy of the hair 

bulb; thus the hair never reappears, Contained in 

collapsibie tubes, Price $2.00; guaranteed. Sample 

hing. terge spon h for any mild case 50 cents. MONEY 
ACK J 


F UNSATISFACTORY, Address 
Dept. 70, Detreit. Mich. 


We teach you how 
We 











Electrozol Co., 
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‘*Kvery day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is a world made new; 

You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


**T may not triumph in success,”’ 
Despite my earnest labor ; 

I may not grasp results that bless 
The efforts of my neighbor. 

Bui though my goal I never see, 
This thought shall always dwell with me— 

I will be worthy of it.’’ 
—M. 1. 1, 


How Pennies Earned a Bell 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have read the helps in the Normal Instructor for more than a 
year; and have found them very instructive as well asentertaining. 
May I tell you how I purchased a bell for my school? I was 
teaching in a rural school in the Northern part of Vermont. The 
only bell we had was a smal] hand bell. I proposed to the chii- 
dren that we have a social to raise money to geta bell. They 
were all very anxious to do this; so we decided to have a Penny 
Social, charging a penny for admission. 

First, we arranged a short programme; then began our plans for 
decoration, using ropes of evergreen, also red and white crepe 
paper cut in strips about four inches wide, twirling each strip 
several times. These were suspended from the center of the 
ceiling, bringing the ropes of evergreen to the four corners of the 
room, and between these the paper was so arranged as to bring 
three strips, two of red and one of white, across each side of the 
room. Between the strips of paper, a Japanese lantern was sus- 
pended, which, when lighted, gave a very pretty effect. The 
walls were suitably decorated, while in the rear of the room a 
large United States flag was artistically arranged. 

After our programme, refreshinents were served, consisting of 
cake, sandwiches, furnished by the pupils, and coffee. We charged 
a penny for each article served. In addition to this, booths were 
arranged, where were sold candy, pop-corn balls, apples, etc, at 
one penny each, The schoolroom was well filled and we received 
many compliments on our unique social, The result was enough 
**pennies’’ to get usa nice bell, which is still a novelty to the 
children, They say with pride, ‘‘this is the bell we helped to 
get.’”’ \ VERMONTER. 


Securing Perfect Attendance 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have read some of your devices used for securing perfect 
attendance at school, but as yet have seen none like mine, so I'!] 
venture into the circle to explain. 

I have used the following plan with excellent results, having 
good attendance even in bad weather, One of my little six-year- 
olds came to me one very stormy morning and said, ‘‘I just had 
to make mamma let me come.’’ Another’s mother said her little 
boy cried, and said he’d get a black mark if he missed, so they 
brought him. At times nearly ail the pupils have been perfect in 
attendance fora month. If any are tardy or absent I always 
inquire und try to find the cause. 

I tell the pupils that every time they are tardy or absent I'll 
make a black mark after their name (in the register) and we don’t 
like people to have black marks. If there are no black marks we 
say the book is clean. Each pupil tries to keep his row clean. 
They orten come to me at recesses or noons and ask me ta. let 
them see how clean their row is. At the end of the week each 
pupil having perfect attendance for that week answers five at roll 
call, All others just ‘‘present.’? Then I count the marks and sce 
who has won, the boys or the girls, in making the least black 
marks, They never let me forget to do it, either! 

At the end of the month, to those having perfect attendance I 
issue perfect attendance certificates provided by the county Super- 
intendent of Schools. When they receive seven of these they 
receive a large-certificate of attendance. I also place their names 
on the Roll of Honor on the blackboard. For this I have appro- 
priate drawings each month, done in colors or in black‘and white. 
I either use stencils which can be bought of J. S. Latta, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, or often free hand drawings, either original or copied, 
from the Normal Instructor calendar drawings. 

The pupils work so hard to get their names on the roll and are 
very enthusiastic about it. There is ‘‘a heap’’ of work for the 
teacher in this but.it only takes a little each day and I. find ‘‘it 
pays.”’ 

ILLINOIS BEss. 


Helpful Hints from Illinois 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The field of my last year’s labors was a school with enrollment 
varying from twenty-five to thirty. The school house was a modern 
structure facing the south, with large porch, hall inside of school 
house with a door at each end of hall, a poor arrangement as it 1s 





S | oo : B k is the newest, the 
eeley’s Question Book je ine ony op 
to-date Pedagogical Question Book on the market. It's author is 
Levi H. Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trentou 


(N. J.) State Normal School, and a well known writer on Pe:la- 
gogical subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all tle 
ordinary school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces zach chaj't 
with an article on the methods of studying and teaching the 
ject covered by that chapter. This 
other Question Book, and its great value is evident. 

The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will sen¢ 
it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Magaz:nes 
as follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two years, 
$2.02. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years 
$1.52. 
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difficult for the teacher to command a view of both playground 
and interior of room. The peopie of the place had been much 
interested in the school, being especially kind to former teachers ; 
.so I entered upon my duties feeling my work would not be in 
vain. 

Two things were apparent: the yard was very weedy, and the 
interior of the schoolroom very plain. 

One of the larger boys with a mower quickly vanquished the 
weeds one evening after school hours. 

The interior claimed more attention. In one corner stood an 
organ; in another the desk, and on both were books to the number 
of ninty-three library books with no protection. 

Thirteen dollars and ninety-one cents lay in the treasury, and we 
at once decided to purchase a bookcase, which we did for $5.75. 
Our ‘‘bookcase’’ is a cupboard and is sightly, dust proof, nearly 
as durable and almost $5.00 cheaper than a bookcase with glass 
doors. We have room on the lower shelves and in the drawers for 
many of the schocl appliances. 

Having access to a large number of sample calendars, free from 
advertisements, I chose about fifty of the neatest designs and 
removing the tabs arranged thei about six inches apart, just above 
the wainscoting, around the entire room, where the blackboard 
did not interfere. The walls liad been newly painted a medium 
blue, perhaps a shade too dark, and the light calendars gave a 
pleasing effect. With more calendars of various sizes and {designs 
I arranged two large fans in the northwest and northeast corners 
of the room about midway between waiuscoting and ceiling. 
The dreariness of the dark corners was tlius entirely removed. 

Three large paintings in gilt frames adorned the walls ; also two 
black and white prints in white and gold frames. Tiring of the 
prints the pupils desired something new, so we purchased large 
pictures of Washington and Lincoln and put them in the frames. 
The change was very welcome. Under the pictures, which hang on 
opposite walis and each between windows, was a space which we 
selected for a ‘‘chart.’’ Under Washington’s picture we pasted all 
the small views that we could procure which in any way con- 
cerned him or his life. The leading magazines and journals fur- 
nished these in abundance. Under Lincoln’s picture we did the 
same. Having some very pretty child scenes mounted with passe 
partout frames ai home, I decided to remove them to the school 
house where they were hung one above each window and _ others 
on’ the south end wall just above the blackboard. A diploma is 
issued by our State Superintendent for good condition of grounds 
aud school property in general, library, etc. Our County 
Superintendent, deeming us worthy of one, recommended us to 
him. We received the diploma during early fall and_ had it 
framed. It was hung in the center of the south wall that it might 
he a constant reminder tothe pupils of the pleasure of recognized 
effort. 

Some curious birds’ nests, a cotton plant bearing full-blown 
holls, some species of grass, and a collection of stones and _ shells 
were arranged in corners and on the wall. Two pictures were 
placed on the organ. 

And I would like to add we did not lack music, as a number of 
the larger pupils took much pride in singing and playing. 

‘An entertainment and box social was held the first week in 
October, which called forth the entire neighborhood. Boxes were 
sold at auction and we netted $(3.65. To this was added the 
connty fair premium money and amount remaining after purchas- 
ing the bookcase, a total.of nearly $25, which was entirely de- 
voted to books, sixty-four volumes of biography, history, travels, 
animals, reference and stories, were purchased, almost entirely 
from our State Pupils Reading Circle course. 

The pupils took active interest in these books. A librarian was 
appointed the first of each month. A composition book was _ pur- 
chased for five cents, and in this was recorded the list of books, 
and number of each. A page was devoted to each pupil's name 
and on that page the librarian kept a record of the books read by 
that pupil, recording by number when each book was takeu out, 
a line drawn through the record showing the book had been 
retiirned. The time limit was fourteen days, with privilege of re- 
tiewal. Among the pupils fifteen to twenty books were constantly 
ont, while their parents took equal interest in almost every family. 

This work, carried on entirely by the pupils, impressed them 
with the necessity of respecting school property and though the 
smallest pupils took home the fairy stories and primers, we hai 
not one case of a soiled or torn book. 

Of course, during the year special days were observed, and an 
hour taken each Friday afterncon for various methods of recreation 
and review. Occasionally we resorted to the old-fashioned spell- 
ing or ciphering matches. These were in especial demand. A 
nice program was prepared through the labors of a committee of 
three of the older pupils. This comprised a collection of current 
events; story telling day, during which they learned much of 
people of other lands; post-office day, when the best letters written 
during the writing exercise were read, etc. Each had its charm 
and never grew tiresome. Whenever I found something I thought 
would interest the pupils, I adapted the plan to my own school 
and if satisfactory adopted it as my own. For though we can never 
do things exactly as other teachers do, we can learn their methods 
and change them to suit our requireinents. 

Maup Duncan, Illinois. 

[How nice it would be to spread the Diploma idea. 
of you have adopted that plan? And what a good library you 
have. Call again with other helps, also, and you’ll find our latch 
string out for vou. I should like to know more about your State 
Pupil’s Reading Circle course. Please send me an article describ- 
ivg it, how it is managed, the books read, ete. I am = sure our 
other members would like to know about it and perhaps follow it. 
-PRESIDENT. ] 


Surmounting Difficulties. 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

Our schoolhouse burned and all the contents with it. It was 
replaced by a new one, but that looked pretty bare with only a 
recitation seat, teacher's desk and chair, besides the pupils seats 
ambia stove. The district had been at quite an expense in putting 
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up the building and replacing text books, so I did not feel like | 


-itsking the parents for anything more, but there were many things 
we needed to make our room cheery and homelike, 


How many 
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1Do You Wish Good Health| 
i Good Figure and a | 
Charming Personality 
[ims end inde by gee IF sinace 
Din epsid decies: Shh Te ws ko be he 

8 


}, care of health, face and figure. Over 25,000 women 
have studied themselves under my direction in the 





ully aad I 
will frankly tell you, with- 
out charge, ifl can help you. 


Too short 

Thin bust 

Thin chest 

Thin arms 

Thin neck 

Round shouldered 
Superfluous flesh 
Prominent hips 
Protruding abdomes 
Height 

Weight 

Do you stand correctly 
Complexion 

Do you walk gracefully 
Weakness 


























| past five years. 


Hi] Are You Tired of Drugs ? Some tacks 
1)  Tuse no drugs. I study each woman's case just as a physician Irritable 
! studies it, the only difference, being that I strengthen pt put in place Nerves 
i] weakened organs by exercise for nerves and muscles controlling such organs, Catarrh 
zziness 


Indigestion 
Constipatiosa 


if) bring a good circulation of warm blood which | purify by teaching correct 
breathing and by prescribing the special diet, bathing, etc., adapted to each 
{ 


individual. I strengthen all your vital organs, lungs, heart, fF Kluneys 
| merve centers, and send your blood bounding through your veins as [7 Tungs 


' when a child. 


1) 1 develop or reduce your figure to correct proportions, I teach Rheumatic 

| Circulation 

| » Blood 

Is your health or figure 
imperfect in any way 
not mentioned here? 

Occupation ? 

What is your age? 

Married or Single 9 


ou to stand and to walk with an ease and dignity which at once / 
peak culture and refinement. ' 
Clear Skin and a Every figure can be rounded out symmetri- 
Good Figure c unless bones are missing or tissues entirely 
















wasted away, and the woman who carries 
from 20 to 100 pounds of superfluous flesh every time she 
moves has my sympathy—but she does not need to do so—and 
surely it is every woman's privilege and duty to keep herself 
attractive and pleasing. 


Give me your fullname ané 
address, writing very clears 
ly, please. 


Write me TODAY! 







Ve, j 4 








When _you request details about my lessons, I send you, Free, SSS = 
How to Stand a booklet showing you hen to pan and, walk correctly, with 
a card of correct poise for your dressing table. 





What My Pupils Say of My Work 

I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefié ‘s to be derived from your physical culture. 

I have lost 73 pounds, and was never better. 1 look ten years yeunger. 

My biliousness is entirely relieved. 

Just think how I have gained, since I began with you, from 112 to 137" Ibs, in one year. 

My catarrh and lungs are much better and my body, which was a bony, crooked structure, is actually 
beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 

My head is steady, the confused feeling having gone. It is the best money ever spent for myself 

Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without the greatest 
distress, and now I think I could digest tacks. Lam so bappy. 














Serctucl Write me fully, also letting me know your faults of figure, etc. | will make a personal study of 

Instructions YU" %% and will let you know whether I can help you or not. Your letter willbe held in strict 
confidence, I never pu ers wit you hu 

of testimonials from women I have helped, who ha 

SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30 

Author of “ Growth in Silence," “Character as Expressed in tt Body,” 

SSS 


t special permission, though | can 


ve given me permission to show their letters, 


57 Washington St., 


£te. 






) Miss Cocroft at Her Desk 
SS — 


Chicago 








NOTE—Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Cudiure Extension Work in America, needs no tur*%er introducti@t 


TEACHERS 


Start a Larkin School-Club and obtain 


School Furnishings Free 




















A practical plan of saving money for any 
school. If your school needs a Wall Map, 
Library Globe, Swivel Chair, Flat-top Desk, 
Bookcase, Library Books, American Flag, 
Taber-Prang Prints, Wall Clock, Library 
Table, Graphophone or Piano, it can be ob- 
tained by a Larkin School-Club, which sells 
to parents 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet and 
Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, 
xtracts, Baking Powders, etc. 


at regular retail prices, and receives the 
saved profits and expenses of the middlemen 
in valuable premiums, free. 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY REWARDED 


Teachers organizing Larkin School-Clubs 
are liberally rewarded. Only a little time 
and effort are required, as School-Clubs are 
largely self-operating. 

School Boards and Superintendents strongly 
endorse Larkin School-Clubs wherever intro- 
duced. We have hundreds of testimonials 
like the following : 








LIBRARY BOOKCASE No. 7 

















with $14.90 worth of 
Larkin Products. 


FREE 


We have in our School, seventeen of your Bookcases (No.7). This work at the school has te oe 
been going on for three or four years and we are well pleased with your generous ay 
dealings. X. D. TINGLEY, Prin. e ° 

LARKIN QUALITY SATISFIES PSE 


Larkin Food Products meet the requirements of the most 
exacting Pure-Food Laws. Over three million satisfied 
customers attest the superiority of all Larkin Products. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded after Thirty 








° ° v 
Days’ Trial. Mail coupon for complete information— A> f ‘ 
it will interest you. ov 
ay fm 
Yes 
¢ et sf / 
Liatkhin Co. LAE 
School Club Dept. csrasisHeo.1e7s. BUFFALO, N. Y. FV Te TF 
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BAKER’S 
COCOA 


FIRST in Years! 
FIRST in Honors! 


FIRST on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 


Registered 48 EUROPE AND AMERICA 
U.S. Pat. Off 


WALTER BAKER & cO., Ltd. 


{Established 1780] 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 























Positions Open 
For Teachers 


Hundreds of positions like those described be- 
low now open for capable, experienced men. 
Good openings in business and technical 
work for men wishing to give up teaching. 





































































DIRECTOR: Well known eastern college bas opening for 
first-class man to take charge of athletics. Salary, #1000, ( PT-4771) 

INSTRUCTOR: University in middle west wants thoroughly 
experienced man to teach mechanical drawing. Will have 
charge of Classes in elementary mechanical drawing, mechan- 
ism, machine design and descriptive geometry, Salary, $1000, 
(CT-3578) 

TEACHER : Of English and Natural Science wanted by 
southern university. Must be man of first-class ability, pleasing 
personality and able to coach athletic teams, Absolutely essen- 
tlal that be be good disciplinarian, Salary according to man. 
(PT 4717) 

TEACHER : High grade coeducational school wants young 
man to teach Latin and Greek. Salary, $550 and board,( PT-4722) 

TEACHER: High school wants man to teach, commercial 
arithmetic, penmanship, spelling, rewriting. and bookkeep 
ing, Need not be a college graduate ut must have had exper 
lence in teaching these branches, 

PROFESSOR : University in New Fngland wants assistant 
professor of engineering to begin work September 25th, Must 
have had some experience in engineering practice as well as in 
teaching. Prefer Cornell, Columbia or Michigan man. salary 
$1500, (A'T-81888) 

TEACHER: This school has opening for man to teach com- 
mercial law, arithmetic, bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, 
etc., Location middie West. Salary, $800, (C'T-3682) 

INSTRUCTOR : Large agricultural school wants experienced 
man to teach pharmacy. Location West. Salary according to 
man, ((°T-3596) 

INSTRUCTOR : Large technical school located In the South 
has opening for man to teach civil engineering. Must be neat 
draftsman, able to teach surveying, railway engineering high 
way engineering and masonry construction, Salary $1000 with 
eXcellent opportunities for advancement, (ST-1878) 

TEACHER : School of pharmacy wants map to take charge 
of department of theoretical and practical pharmacy. Salary *to 
be arranged, (CT-089 

INSTRUCTOR : University in West wants man thoroughly 
experienced in teaching metallurgy. Salary, $1800. (C'T-3836) 

INSTRUCTOR : One of the largest universities in the country 
wants justructor lu German, Must hold degree of Ph.D. Salary, 
$1000 and up for first year. Excellent opportunity for the right 
man, (C'T-2073) 

TEACHER : State norma! schoo! has vacancy in ath!etics and 
algebra which will pay $1000, School term begins September 
2th, (CT-4001) 

INSTRUCTOR : This college wants man to teach science and 
mathematics.and must come from school where these are strong 
features, Must be over 24 years of age and will live in young 
men’s dormitory, hy ae interested in athletics, Salary 
$550 and living. (PTA7T22) 

PROFE SSOR : Southern college wants man to teach Natural 
Science, Must be genial and sympathetic with students and a 
good speaker—capable of making a favorable impression for the 
cotiege in public addresses, Prefer a southerner although this Is 
not absolutely essential, Salary 81000, (PT-4765b) 

TEACHER : Commercin! school in greater New York has 
opening for teacher of English, arithmetic, and bookkeeping. 
Must be college graduate and of good pe »rsonality. Salary $1000, 
(AT 8446) 

PROLE SSOR : Well known college wants man to take charge 
of blototice | department to prepare stadents for medical schools, 
Must he college graduate and have specialized in several years 
of graduate study, Salary $1000 up, ((PT-477la) 





Write us to-day, stating age and ex- 
perience, and mention key number 
of position you can fill. 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 


New York—Suite 1144, 305 Broadway. 
Chicago—101S Hartiord Building. 
St. Louis—430 Chemicat Building. 

Other offices in other cities. 






| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


We constructed a rude stand for the waterpail and washbasin, 
covered the top witha piece of oii cloth and shirred turkey red 
calico around the sides, and behold! a tasty piece of furniture. 
Next, we fixed a three cornered shelf in one corner of the room 
for magazines and papers which were brought f.27 héme. From 
this shelf another red curtain was hung. 

Pictures were mounted on cardboard and hung on the wall. 
The parents were getting interested ; one donated a mirror, another 
two pretty pictures, a third, pictures of the president and vice- 
president, and still another a pretty calendar. 

Next, I purchased cheese cloth at five cents a yard, and with the 
help of the girls made sash curtains for the windows. 

Our school room was getting to look so home-like that we next 
decided we wanted a real bookcase; so the children took orders 
for “arkin Products to the desired amount and now we have a 
bookcase that would grace any sitting rcom., ‘‘ Heaven helps 
those who help themselves,’’ is an old saying, i. e. before our 
bookease had arrived our trustee had ordered forty-five new books. 

Many of the rural school houses are old and gloomy, but none 
so bad but that they can be made cheerful and pleasant by a little 
ingenuity on the part of the teacher. Just make the community 
feel that you are in earnest and all you desire will come forth. 

I wonder if any of the teachers ever tried making their own 
report cards from Bristol board? This can be obtained in any 
color at a printer’s office at five cents a sheet. A sheet will make 
a good many cards four by six inches. There are so many ways 
for a teacher's pennies to go in a schooi room, that this is worth 
considering. 

Some of the older pupils will be Celighted to help rule and 
mark the cards, and if one or more have a talent for drawing, as 
is often the case, they might sketch a simple design on each. 

I make my report cards to last a month, and mark the percent 
of each lesson for each day. All above 75% is marked in red ink 
and below that mark in black ink. It is quite an incentive to see 
who can have the most red marks. 

The greatest advantage lies in the fact that the dullest pupil 
stands an equal chance with the brightest, for they are marked 
partly by the effort put upon the work. Many a discouraged child 
will take heart when he learns that, ‘‘The race is not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong,’’ but that it is steady application that 
counts, 

I am sending, also some ‘‘ Thoughts’’ which have been an in- 
spiration to me, and thought perhaps they might help some other 
teachers. 


Very sincerely, 
B. M. R., New York. 
Stray Thoughts 


Love is best shown in sacrifice and — sweetest in the 


white garments of purity. 
He who loses no love for others, loses all for himself. 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to tlie 
human soul.—Addison. 


In the Grammar of Life, the verbs are ‘‘To Be’’ and ‘‘To Do.’’ 
—John A. Stewart. 


; Only what thou art in thyself determines thy value—not what 
thou hast.—Auerbach. 


We arouse in others the attitude we hold toward them. 


The best way to make the world jog along as it ought to is for 
each to do what he thinks the other Slow ought to do. 





Conduct is a mirror in which every one siiows his image. 
Repose of spirit and control of mind are pre-requisites of success. 


| If you would be happy do not look for happiness outside of 


your work. 


There is one sure way to influence a child for good—show it an 
example of love. Emulation follows love like its shadow. 


It is not what you do but what you ave that marks your place in 
society; no matter how menial your occupation may be, dignify 
it, and the world will quickly recognize your true value—Virginia 
kh. Humphrey. 

Our greatest glory is not in never falling but in rising every 
time we fall.-—Con/fucius. 

When a firm, decisive spirit is recognized, it is curious to see 
how the space clears around a mau and leaves him room and _ free- 
dom.—/ohn Foster. 


Don’t be a victim of circumstances, be a circumstance unto 


yourself, 
Gathered by B. M. R., New York. 
Recreation Department 
Hidden Geography Names 


1. Malachi C. Agornag will sell twenty new or lean steers, 
lately arrived from corral; eight dollars per head and a silver fox 
‘captured in den, (very beautiful) for five dollars, 


2. ‘‘Father, are you mad?’’ ‘“‘I, son? I never was saner.’’ 
‘Your brow is florid; a sign of derangement.’’ ‘‘Florid? IJ]? 
I? No! Is your brain clear boy?’’ 


3. The story of Mary Landis, the virgin, a maid from Obilen, 
an Indian, a product of Ladoko tableland, and the hero, Chester 
V. Ermon, told in the ‘‘Times,’’ will be on sale Monday. 

4. Helen, a poor, little Swede girl, had never owned a doll, 
So Nora looked over all her dolls, and at last decided to give her 
the one she liked best. ‘‘These on the lower shelf are common 

Seeley’s New Question Book and 


You Can Get Normal Instructor one year for only 


$1.27. Primary Plans one year and the Question Book only $1.52. 
This Question Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eminently 
useful to teachers for self-improvement, in preparing for teachers’ 
examinations and for class use. See full description on page one, 
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Walking on Velvet $3, 25) 


What a relief it is for the woman 
who has suffered torture with tired, 


aching, tender feet, to put on shoes 
that feel as soft and yielding as 
. 


though made of velvet! The women 
who wear PILLOW SHOES exp=rience 
just this sensation, and best of all 
their feet are stylishly and beautisulis 
clad.One woman writes us—"‘It is wonderful 
that you can so combine comfort and good looks. 

For the first time in years my feet are feeling real comfort,” 


THE PILLOW SHOE 


Is a hand turned shoe. The sole flexible, oak tanned stock of 
fine wearing quality. The upper, genuine Vici Kid, soft and 
pliable, but stron, No lining to wrinkle and hart and no 
seams except at eel and toe. The inside of the shoe is like 
the inside of a kid glove. Fits around the foot as smoot}! 
as your stocking. Pillow Shoes have rubber heels which take 
the jar of walkin, ng of x the spine. The style of shoe shown here 
sells for $3.25 IR postpaid anywhere in the U, 8. 
possessions. When orderin 
worn, or write for special self-measure blank, Fit and satis 
faction guaranteed in every case, or money promptly re. 
funded. Catalogue showing all styles sent free on request. 
Write for it today. 


SUFFOLK SHOE COMPANY 
184 Summer Street, Dept. C-10 Boston, Mass. 


state size and width uaually 








SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 





only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems Boyd's Syllabic System is easy to learn 
—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy, 

Sure. No ruled lines—no positions~no shading as in other 
systems. No longlist of word signs to confuse. Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English languaye 
at your absolute command. 

The best system for stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men. awyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men an d 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems. Our 
graduates hold high grade positions everywhere, Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, ete. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Llinois. 












































$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded 
educative; spec al employ ment ¢ contract = ‘WwW rite io 
free hook et; tells how and gives t oof. 

TH NATION AL PROOFREADE me <dsoe 1ATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 












Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thous- 
Hands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and adelightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

2S atube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A samp le 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE, Write 
at once, 

DENTACURA CO., 

216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 


BOOKS AT 
HALF- PRICE 


Only a few left, and we 
will close them out at 
half price while they last 

















They are all substan: 


tially bound in cloth 
Raub’s Method of Teaching....... $1.50 NOW $ .75 
Raub’s School Management....... 1.25 NOW 63 
Mistakes in Teaching............. 1.00 NOW — 50) 
Best Methods for Country Schools 1.25 NOW .63 
Dewey’s Lessons in Morals....... -75 NOW — .3 
Life of McKinley (illustrated).... 2.00 NOW 1.00 
how to Gesture................65 75 NOW _ .3s 
Practical Lessons in Science...... 1.20NOAM 60 
The Teacher in Literature........ 1.20 NOW 60 
Science and Art of Elocution..... 1.20 NOW 00 
200 Lesson Outlines.. . 75 NOW .3s 
Ten Weeks Course a Elocution.. 1.25 NOW  .63 
Manual of Psychology (Stout).... 1.50 WOW ,75 
Small Talks About Business...... 50 WOW 25 





The New Universal Encyclopedia, 20th Century 
Edition 12 Vols., pt 00 Cloth, $42.00 Haif 


Leather W $9.00 and $12.00 per set. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Silden -- 
3 dol % and those at the top, aristocrats,’ s..°. Sora, ‘“‘Wich I | 
e 5 e?’’ asked Helen. {Dolls don’t rent on time. -e houses, eh? | 
; a I know come again, that is so.’’ 
Postpaid Neva Davis, Ida, Horace, and Mack Enzien were talking 
in witht: old Albert, a miner. ‘‘ Willi the ore go nine hundred pounds | 
U.S. A, to the ton?’’ asked Mack. This raised the miner’s ire. ‘‘Land 
sakes, boy, if I wasn’t a Christian, I am sure I’d be tempted to be | 
angty. ‘‘Geta rig, and drive out to Deal Isle Mine! Yon’ll | 
: 29 | 
agree cretainly sie’s the richest vou ever saw.: 
omfort,” KEY 
1. Chicago, New Orleans Raleigh, Denver. 
; 2. Madison, Florida, lli:mois, Clear. 
Ss 3. Maryland, Virginia, Mobile, Indiana, Dakota, Rochiester, 
t and no Vermont, Salem. 
moothiy . Helena, Sonora, Dover, Atlas, Paris, Wichita, Trenton. 
4 . 
— nore 5. Nevada, Idaho, Mackenzie, Alberta, Oregon, Ireland, Chris- 
U.S. or tiania, Riga, Lisie, Greece. 
usually 
nd. satis. Capes : : 3 - wie 
ly re. : 5 7 
request, 1. A valuable fur—Sable. 2. A parting speech—Farewell. Chiclet is a tiny, frm morsel of delicious chewing gum 
3. A test of speed—Race. 4. Part of a cow—Horn, enveloped in a dainty candy coating, flavored by six drops of 
5. A cowardly trait—Fear. 6. False praise—Flattery. . i co te 
» Mass. 7, The end and a rent—Finisterre. 8. A fish—Cod. pungent peppermint—a remarkably appetizing combination. In 
ie ; -j a . < , ace ‘ © - ® 
9 a rug = odioa basin—Matapan. 10, An empty space and a five and ten cent packets and in bulk at five cents the ounce, at the better 
ies rowel—Blanco. : ; 
_ 11. Transparent—Clear. 12. To cook meat and a vowel —Frio. kind of stores all over the United States and Canada. If your dealer 
Aegean | can't sell you Chiclets send us ten cents for a sample packet and booklet. 
1. _N. H. to saw gin—Washington. 2. R. R. Noah is.—Harrison. 
: 3. Eh! Say—Hayes. -4. Jones fre F.—-Jefferson. FRANK H. FLEER & CO.., (Inc.) 
aime ia 5. Sam D, A.—Adams. 6. Or me on—Monroe, 517 No. 24th Street, - - - - Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
ur own 7. Tar y lo—Taylor. 8. My clink e—McKinley. é 
em g. If Rag led--Garfield 10. Ben ruv en—Van Buren. 
Speedy. 11. JON. C. sak—Jackson. 12. Ruth R. A.—Arthur. 
Fo Hidden Rivers 9 SE 
4 ec Ww ur s 
etaries, 6 That is a coin I found in Rome. sem Badihationa 
gpd 2. The old sentinel’s on duty tonight. or Announce- be I 
bbs not 3. Oh! I often go as early as that. ment cian gilt iene aes the ments including H 
i todar 4.. Whatever Edwin attempts is a success. lish Teak fie tuan, ~ Sao wats seg rae og OTEL 
5. Would you color a door red? 100 prom Cards see, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid. 
OLS o. She put the meat on the platter. Nie th ede ed tir : . I 
Minois, 7. Ethel behaves nicely in school. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. OURAINE } 
meme 5 There came next a fearful gust of wind. Dansville, New York. Delaware Ave. & Johnson Park | 
iinet g. The example Nathaniel worked was correct. BUFFALO, N. Y | 
10. It was one of the saddest accidents ever noted. wire) | 
‘omen 11. It is tiresome to ride in dust and heat. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR ||| A. modern, high-class and convenient | 
sec luted, 2, Arthur always is diligent. Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will in- | ||| stopping place, offering every accommo- || | 
site for ANSWERS ——s os Sey yemave wadeseable hair |||] dation for the comfort poe gc wo © 
: ‘ ror » *e, *k, ete. re MI. ! : . am | 
——. 7 1.’ Saco. 2. Nelson. 3. Ohio. 4. Red. 5. Colorado. NR aoe ig alge iia |||| transient guests. 250 rooms with baths. |} | 
; 6. Platte. 7. Elbe. 8. Tagus. 9. Lena. 10. Severn, it. Indus. Free Trial have you try thie won- i} Service, a la carte, table d’hote. iusic || | 
Prierful preparation, d yo do so 1] i 
2, Ural. REE ALI: Tice ey ein tena eh Sk | ever evening 
é o . ‘ost of postag rat 4 send vor > 
i trial hotles not 8 hacking Wwe wil send ou "i C. N. Owen, Proprietor. | 
° . . ) sufticie oO remove consic p ~ x ‘ 
ir Children’s Funny Sayings 4 om cael ened Me _ 
Susie was enjoying very much a call which she had made with | Dr 4+ E- RHODES Co., 5 Lowell, Mass. | sii 





hervwtiother, and seemed much distressed when she saw her mother 
preparing to go. ‘‘Oh, mamma,’’ she called, ‘‘Let us stay @ /7///e 
while longer.’’ And as she turned again to play she cried, ‘‘Oh 


oF mamma, let’s oe a na now atl Over 4,000 Titles B For School and In- 
iets A ‘nine year old boy being asked to write a sentence with tlie H 2.59 ¢ ae 
anes word ‘harmony wrote, ‘‘We have harmony (hominy) for breakfast.’’ | in our Catalogue . 3S div idual Libra ries 




















pple | 
King r : -: . ° 
rite When little Joe King donned his first pair of pants he ran over 
' to Grandma’s to display them. Grandma pretended to think he SOLD FAR BELOW PUBLISHERS’ PRICES 
N. J. was Frank, who looks very much like Joe but is a little taller. 2 ee ee eee Pers : ne. eee Le a 
Perceiving this, Joe cried: ‘‘Oh no, Grandma, don’t you see it’s | EK MAKE. a specialty of supplying School Librarie s, and necessarily purchase in large quantities 
————— me—with pants on.’’ And then added triumphantly, ‘‘I’m not and cerry a large variety. Our list is carefully selected from the catalogues of many different 
——— going. to wear clo¢hes any more.”’ South Carolina. publishers and a desirable assortment can be made up in one order, This list comprises Poetry, Fic- 
, [Miss —— adds that she receives ‘‘so much help and encourage- tion, History, Biography, Fine Juveniles, Popular Books for Boys and Girls, ete. 
ment from the Help-One-Another Club’’. ‘la are glad of our | If you are purchasing for a school library or for your own, one volume or in quantities, you 
delightful Club, and hope that this new member will be encouraged | should see our catalogue and prices before ordering. 
to call again. I think a description of some of the industries near | 
her, or the crops, might be interesting. Suppose you try 200 or e 
soo" words on’ thone subjects, Miss —-— and send some “helps,” | |) Al Few Sample Selections From Our Catalogue : 
too,—anything you find ‘‘just right.’ —-PRESIDENT.] PUB our rus oun 
° a PRICE PRICE PRICE PRICE 
Comical Sayings } One Syllable Books.. soos wees | $ 60 $ .22 og Meade's Books for Girls. . —.... 1.00 40 
itithe stat iid tate a ee ee | Hl One Syttable Histories... cee 1.00 42 E. P. Roe's Works eal 8 50 
A little girl in ewes Par Escapes serene: y hon & 7 va Aunt Amy’s Animal Stories (Ji/ustrate) .80 .24 he Edition of Poets .... 0... .78 
studies had a hard struggle with her geography lessons and made Mister Genes Series .... ; we 22 Abbott's Blearaphical Series... 80 
many amusing biunders, She said the Cucumberl ind mountains Young Peoples’ Library (#ine/y Ilus.) — .75 22 Library Series History and Biography 1.00 
were in Tennessee. She studied one day about islands and thie Little Cousin Series—26 vols.... .... .60 42 Library of Uselul Stories—26 vols 38 
following day one of her classmates said that watermelons grew es UNS MAREE wk. cee cece 25 .69 Wild Animalts | Have Known 00 
in Cuba. She raised her hand and said she was sure that could Oliver Optic Books .... 9 .... wees 1.00 42 ~=Ben Hur : .50 
not be true. Upon being asked why. she replied, ‘‘Why there is | Rugby Series for Boys .... «+. 75 -24 Booker Washington's Up from Slavery 
water all around Cuba and the vines would be in the water.’’ | Young Patriot Series... «05. sees 1.00 40 Wood's Popular Natural History .... 1.50 
In her language class when asked from what ivory was obtained, Wellesley Series for Girls... .... 75 +24 Great Americans of History - 12 vols 00 
75 she replied, ‘‘ From Ivory soap.’’ Henty Books for Boys...  .... sees -19and.40 Shakespeare's Works—13 vols .... -50 
-63 ; ' 7 i ale Alger Books for Boys .... — .... se. 19 and.40 Shakespeare's Works—1 vol... ae, Se 
50 When we were putting away things the last day of school a STANDARD SERIES, 16 mos. 150 titles of Standard Classics .. si $ .50 
.63 small boy said, ‘‘ Teacher, arent’ you going to stop the clock? It ; : ; A : bi ; : 
38 is always stopped the first day, so I thought you always stopped CORNELL LIBRARY, 12 mos. 350 titles of Essays, Fiction, History, Biography, etc., by 
oo it.’ leading writers.. ean sone den nesnea , 78 
oe : : . , : P HOFIE LIBRARY, 12 mos. of good value. Finely bound in maroon cloth. 500 titles selected 
om | A little fellow two years old, after having some new dishes of | from the best writers of Fiction, Essays, History. and general literature. 
“a oa for supper, ae climbing and his mamma - 3 him, m am | A complete library could be made up from this series alone... 1.00 
e afraid =you will lose your balance.’’ ‘‘Ate balance ail up, | 
00 ie hieia” anil bee. |§ POPULAR COPYRIGHT FICTION 48 CENTS 
Js : » < » chi ve rey se > > war * me . . 
63 1 The same . “ was one Whic an "T be ‘ ree , rye the | This includes a large number of the most popuir and best selling 
75 louse. Upon being told it was the pac tor AE PERE y ENS EY titles among recent fiction, as well as some standards of earlier issue. All of these titles were formerly sold 
a Doctor. Two Doctors. My Doctor broken. That was his explan- | at $1.50 PER VOLUME. Complete editions in all cases. Handsome cloth binding. 
sa ation why a new Doctor was needed. | : 
A Vermont Teacher. | WEBSTER'S S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY, School edition 42c. High School and Collegiate edition $1.15, 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY $2.25. WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY $9.25. 
. ee mah NEW UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, 12 Volumes, cloth $9.00, half-leather $12.00, 
et. G if P il The custom of giving some gifts 
FUTS TO FUPUS. to pupits at close of school, at Send for our complete catalogue FREE 
holiday or other special occasion is becoming more general. The . 
Root Souvenirs sdvertived on page yo furnich an appropriate ana | > A» OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
« at : : 
eCohdmical mietiod of doing this. 





nown that f. 
germ, hence is a regular germ disease, 
promptly stops falling hair because it destroys the germs 
which pro¢cuce this trouble. It also destroys the dandruff 
germs, and restores the scalp to a healthy condition. 

Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Ba: 


* The new kind” does not change the 


t is now positiv 


orary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Water, Perfume. 
color of the hair. 
. He 


P. EALL & CO,, Nashua, N 


ng heir is caused bya 
Hall’s Hair Renewer 






Raum, Sulphur, Tea, 























The wise, broad, true, practical mission- 
ary life of the great phonetician 


Mrs. Eliza Boardman Burnz 


culminated by the publication of her ideal, 


“PURE PHONICS 


FOR HOMES AND KINDERGARTENS” 


Tells how to make clear talk habitual to 
the child. Get it, study it, teach your 
children to speak plainly, perfectly, before 
they know aught of letters. Fvery trainer 


of very young children should be guided | 


by it. 
50c a Copy 


KINDERGARTNERS, send for special offer 


to teachers. 


i, BURNZ &CO.,  pvetisuers oF | 


FONIC-SHORTHAND 
No. 94 East 10th Street, New York 



























1 CENT apent for a postal will get vou 

this beautiful flashing Akah 
diamond. mounted in Tiffany style, 18 K. 
Rolld Gold filled Ring. Warranted for 16 
years. Given free for selling 10 pieces of 
} welry at Mc, each. Ring is carefully packed 
» elegant plush-lined case and sent same day 
money is received. Send today for 10 pieces 
of jewelry and premiuim-list 


KOUL CO., Dept. 15, ATTLEPORO, MASS, 


per month to collect names, advertise and dis- 
tribute samples of our goods. 
SAUNDERS (0, Dept. B, Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, 








MALE HELP WANTED $10) per month and traveling expenses paid by an old 
cote blished house for anlesmen to se!) goods to dealers 


Eaperience wnnecessary. New plan, rapidselling line. Purity N. E. Co Chicago 





Cc. L. PARKER, Solicitor 
PATENTS of Patents. 774 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, - D. Cc, 


Pamphiet of instructions sent upon request, 








10 LOVELY POSTAIS, 20¢. An /rancing LOVE Scenes, Frosted 
—— X-MAS & Perfumed Satin florals. American Art Co., West Haven, Conn. 
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| Pieces 
To-Morrow 


There are wonderful things we are going to do 
Some other day ; 
And harbors we hope to drift into 
Some other day. 
With folded hands, and oars that trail, 
We watch and wait for a favoring gale 
To fill the folds of an idle sail, 
_ Some other day. 


We know we must toil, if ever we win, 
Some other day; 

But we say to ourselves, there’s time to begin 
Some other day ; 

And so, deferring, we loiter on, 

Until at last we find withdrawn 

The strength of the hope we leaned upon, 
Some other day. 

— Sele ted. 


October Questions 
By Mary Bailey 


‘*O, where are you going?’’ the little boy said, 
To the bird on the branch of the tree. 

‘‘I am going to fly to the South, by and by, 
Where the winter is summer, you see.’’ 


‘‘O, where are you going?’’ the little boy said, 
To the squirrel so nimble and shy. 

‘When its late in the fall, I'll roll up like a hall, 
In our hollow tree home that’s nearby.’’ 


‘*O, where are you going? the little boy said, 
To the fish in the ponds and the streams. 
‘*Q, its warm and quite nice, deep down under the 
ice, 
And not half so dark as it seems.’’ 
‘*O, where are you going?’’ the little boy said, 
To the caterpillar on the ground. 
‘*T expect very soon I shall spin a cocvon, 
And in it I lie snugly wound.’’ 


‘*O, where are you going?’’ the little boy said, 
To the wild hare whose fur coat was gray. 
‘*When the winter winds blow, I turn white like the 
snow, 
But think in my burrow I’1] stay.’’ 


The Frost 
By Hannah Flagg Gould 


The Frost looked forth, one still, clear night, 
And whispered, ‘‘ Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height, 
In silence I']l take my way: 
I will not go on with that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But I’l] be as busy as they.”’ 


Then he flew to the mountain and powdered its 
crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dre sed 
In diamond beads—and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That hung on its margin far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he slept, 
By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beantiful things—there were flowers and trees: 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bec-, 
There were cities with temples and towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair; 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare— 
**Now just to set them a-thinking, 

I'll bite this basket of fruit,’’ said he, 


‘*This costly pitcher I'll burst in three, 


And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘/chich!’ to tell them I’m drinking.’’ 








to Speak 


Today 
J. A. Edgerton 


We dream bright dreams of tomorrow 
Our castles are built in air; 

And with hues sublime, of the coming time, 
We paint us a picture fair. 

But we never stop to consider 
That the future flees away, 

And that there is naught into being wrought 
Unless it is wrought today. 


To the cherished haunts of the old time 
Our eyes are backward cast, 


And a sweet voice calls through Memory’s halls 


To woo us unto the past. 

But, however dear are the visions, 
We do not dare to stay; 

From out of the ‘‘gone’’ we must move on 
To the duties that call today. 


We've the ‘‘now’’ in which to labor! 


We've the ‘‘now’’ in which to be! 
And the ‘‘now’’ alone we can call our own 
Throughout all eternity. 
The past and the future are shadows, 
But the present is ours for aye. 
To us ’tis given to build our heaven 
In the kingdom of today. 


A Reversed Decision 


By Elliot Walker 

‘*Mother is cranky, anyway; she’s always fussin’ 
round me. 

It’s ‘Don’t do this,’ and ‘Don’t do that,’ and fearin’' 
I will drownd me, 

Or get my neck broke playin’ ball, or lose myscif 
a-trampin’— 

There ain't no use of it at all; I wish she'd ston 
her rampin’. 

I’m big enough to manage things, and I con't want 
her near me. 

I'll get along all right alone. Her little boy.’ O 
dear me! 

Pshaw mother!’’ 


The trundle-bed had creaked and creaked with 
some one’s restless motions. 

An active little brain was full of childhood's fear- 
some notions. 

*Twas very dark; around the house the wind set 
up a moaning, 

And (could it be?) within the walls there was a 
sound of groaning. 

A stifled wail that louder grew into a steady crying, 

And then a wild, appealing shout which set the 
echoes flying. — 

‘*Come, motli-e-r!’’ 
—Youth’s Companion. 


The Baby Went to Boyland 


He sat on my knee at evening, 
The boy who is ‘‘half-past three,’’ 

And the clear blue eyes from his sunbrowned face 
Smiled happily up to me. 

I held him close as the twilight fell, 
And called him ‘‘my dear little son"’ 

Then I said: ‘*I have wondered for many davs 
Where it is that my baby’s gone! 


I'd a baby once, in a long white gown, 

Whom I rocked just as I do you. 

His hair was as soft as yellow silk, 
And his eyes were like violets blue. 

And his little hands were like pink-tipped flowers 
See, yours are so strong and brown. 

He has slipped away and is lost, I fear. 

Do you know where my baby’s gone?’’ 


Did my voice half break as the thoughts wouidl 
come 
Of the sweet and sacred days 
When motherhood’s first joys were mine? 
Was a shade of regret on my face? 
For close round my neck creeps a sturdy arm, 
And the boy who is ‘‘half-past three’’ 
Said, ‘‘ The baby—he went to Boyland, 
And—didn’t you know ?—le’s me !"’ 
— North American, 
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Speak Kindly of All Men 


[A subscriber seventy years cf age sends us 
this little poem which she learned nearly sixty 
years ago, and which she would again like to see 
in print.) 

O, speak thou in kindness of friends and 
of foes; 

Let the words of thy lips be like dew 
from the rose. 

By kindness only the heart may be won; 

Speak kindly of ail men and evil of 
none, 





Our Saviour in heaven, O think of Him 
now, 

With the wound in 
thorns on his brow! 


his side and the 


He bore uncomplaining all torture and | 


pain, : ; : 
And when they reviled him reviled not 
again. 


He suffered in meekness the anguish of 
death 

And prayed for his foes with his last 
parting breath. 

O think ye how many his meekness has 
won ;— 


Speak kindly of all men and evil of | 


none! 


Grandma’s Glasses 
By Edith Palmer Putnam. 


When Grandma swept the floor one day, 
She took her little duster, 

And wiped the dust till everything 
Took on a shine and luster. 


And then she put her glasses on, 
For old eyesare not trusty, 

And looked around, ‘*O dear!’’ said she, 
‘*This room is very dusty.’’ 


So. then she went to work again, 
And dusted there, and dusted, 

But.somelow, dust was everywhere, 
Her eyes could not be trusted. 


At last she took her glasses off, 
And Io! the dust all passes ! 

The whoie room shone. You see the dust 
Was all upon her glasses. 


How Grandma laugiied ! And now she says | 


She often sits and wonders 
If that is not the reason why 
She sees such loads of blunders. 


And if the many faults she sees 
In people that she passes 

May. not be very largely due 
To dust upon her glasses. 


The Lost Baby 
By A. B. Crandell 


He ’s not in the toy-box, 
Nor under the chair, 
Nor hid in the curtain— 
I ’ve looked everywhere. 


Where is my baby? 
Does anv one sce? 
Help me to find him, 
Where can he be? 


Just a moment ago 

He was here, I know well. 
Oh, where is my, baby— 

Can any one tell? 


Dear me! Here he is! 
Who ’d have thought that behind 
Those little pink fingers 
A baby I'd find! 
-St. Nicholas. 


To Autumn 


Season of mists and mellow 


Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
sun; 

Conspiring with him how to load and 
bless 


With fruit the pines that round the | 
ethatch-eves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage- 


Iree-, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the | 
, core ; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel | 
shells 
And still more, later flowers for the 
bees, 
Until they think warm days will never 
“cease, 


For Summer has o’er-brimm’d tieir 


+  Glammy cells. 
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Christmas Souvenir 

This plain black ink does faint justice 

to the beauties of this Souvénir, with the 

| green and red of its Holly, the many 
colored winter scene and the gould min- 
| gled in the ornamentation. This is 
|44%x6% inches in size, and consists of 
front and back covers of fine cardboard, 
with inner pages bearing the particulars 
| of the school and names of all the pupils. 
| PRICES 
| With Photograph as shown in cut.—One dozen 

or less $1.25; each additional one, 6 cents. 


Without Photograph.—One dozen or less $1.00; 
each one additionals5 cents. Vignetted half-tone 
of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna takes place of 
| photograph when that is not wanted, 


| 


Statesman-Author Souvenir 


This is in the form of a folded booklet. 
We have changed, and we think, greatly 
improved, this style of Souvenirs this 
year. Instead of the dark colored covers, 
the covers are now made of finest white 
deckle edge heavy paper, and these bear 
the vignetted half-tone picture of the 
person named, Inside pages bear extracts 
from his sayings, and on them also ap- 
pear the particulars of the school and 
names of the pupils. It is tied with silk 
cord and is a wonderfully artistic souve- 
nir. The following persons are repre- 
sented in the series. 

Authors:—Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Poe. 

Statesmen:—Washington, Clay, Webster, Lin- 
coln, McKinley. 

You can order either Statesmen Souvenirs 
or Author Souvenirs or both, Unless other- 
wise specified an assortment will be made up 
from the series ordered, or you caz make your 
own selections from the names 

Price. One dozen or less $1.20. 
al one § cents, 


Each addition- 


New Styles in 


Made Especially 
for Each School 


And contain the names of the 
school, of the teacher,the school 
officers, and all of the pupils. 
The Photograph of the 
Teacher or of theschool build- 
ing placed on our photograph 
styles at a less price than the 
photograph usually costsalone. 
\ Nothing anywhere near so ine 
or so little money. 


+ o 
These Souvenirs are 3 ed 


x They Satisfy the Teacher 
and Delight the Pupil 





$46 4455 


44 


> 


Water Color Souvenir 

We have furnished this style to the 
schools for two years and it has been ex- 
ceedingly popular. It is made up of two 
or more cards, according to the number 
of pnpil’s names, each 5x8'% iuches in 
size. The cards are tied together with 
silk cord. - The front cover bears hand- 
some designs especially painted for us 
and printed to best produce the effect of 
water colors. Four different picture de- 
signs are furnished with each order. 

Water Color Souvenir No. 1. With Pupils‘ 
Names.— The second card contains the name and 


location of the school, names of school officers, 
teacher and of all the pupils—the features which 








fruitfulness, 


—Avcals. j 





ee 


aw) F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





have served to make all of our Souvenirs so 
popular, 
Price. One dozen or less, $1.15, Kach 
j additional souvenir 5 cents. 
Water Color Souvemir No, 2. Without 
| Pupils’ Names.—‘The outside card is the 


Same asiu No.1. The second cari, instead 
) of any names, has Quotations printed 
, thereon. No names, cither of teacher or 
) pupils, ave printed on thi 
Price, One dozen or less, 7o cents. 
additional souvenir, ; cents. 


Kach 


| The Elite Souvenir 


This is the same size and general 
style as Harvard, except that covers 
are rich brown art board with print- 
ing to harmonize. Furnished in 
photogpaph style only. 

Price. Ounce dozen or less $1.08 
additional 1! 


each one 
» cents 


39 


ur Popular School Souvenirs 


Most Beautiful and Appropriate Gifts for Close of School, Holiday or Anniversary Occasions 


Special 1907 Designs in Colors for 
THANKSGIVING and CHRISTMAS Pes 


NN is # 








Thanksgiving Souvenir 


This has front and back covers of fine 
white card. The front card has a beauti- 
ful design, adapted to the season, printed 
in colors and gold. The particulars of 
the school and the names of all its pupils 
are upon inside sheets, all tied together 
with silk cord. Appropriate for any 
November occasion. 

PRICES 

With Photograph as shown in cut.—One dozen 
or less $1.25; each additional souvenir, containing 
same names, 6 cents, 

Without Photograph.—One dozen or less, $1.0 
each additional souvenir scents. Appropriate 
design takes the place of the photograph when 
latter is not wanted, 


We still furnish our Ever Popular 


Harvard and Elite Styles 


For All Times and Seasons 
The Harvard Souvenir 


This is shown in Photograph style be- 
low. Ithas front and back covers of fine 
white ripple cardboard and word ‘‘Souve- 
nir’’ embossed in gold. Inner sheets of 
fine paper are used, on which are printed 
the particulars of the school and names 
of the pupils. This is a very elegant 
souvenir, Size 374x6 inches. We furnish 
them in three styles. 

PRICES 


With Photograph—One dozen or less $1.15; each 
one additional 6 cents, 
Without Photograph—One dozen or less 


cents; each one additional 4 cents, 

With U. S. Flag, in colors, taking the place of 
the photograph—One dozen or less $1.00; each 
one additional 4 cents 


“= «ay 


Photographs slhiould be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back 
We guarantee all reproductions of photographs to be as good as the one from which we re 


produce, and return original photograph uninjured. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES Stating for What Occasion you Wish the 


Souvenirs. 
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BETTER SALARIES. 


NORMAL 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 


Physiology Civil 


Geography 








Complete Education 


HOME STUDY by means of the COURSES BY MAIL ] 
from the AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, |} 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., is the KEY which has unlocked the 
door for over 35,000 persons during the past fifteen 
BETTER STANDINGS AT EXAMINATIONS, HIGHER 
GRADE CERTIFICATES, and BETTER POSITIONS AT | 


Courses of Instruction ‘ 


Government 
Theory andPractice 


re toa 
| 


ears to |) 


Place across (X) before the 
courses or subjects in which you 
are especially interested; write 














History your name and address below 
ADVANCED NORMAL | and mail to us, 
Algebra Rhetoric Literature 
Geometry Physical Geog. Psychology NAME 
SCIENTIFIC P 
Genera! History Physics Zoology P.O, 
| Astronomy Chemistry History of ; 
ii} Botany Education St. No. 
| Students Commercial Arithmetic | . } 
Drawing Commercial Law | R. BLD, cscceeere STATE soocsernrsecosseee 
| Penmanship Letter Writing | All courses and subjects fully 
| | Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling described im catalog. Ask for it. 
| | Further information given on page 6, this issue. 
| Equal to Two Years’ | Equal to a Normal 
| High School } School 
The Courses I pursued) By means of the Advanc- 


two years’ High School 
work, To-those unable to 
attenda Normal, the work 
is invaluable, both au 
aid in working for higher 
grade certificates, and in 
reneral broadening of the 
mind, JOSEPHINE WORKS, 

South Dayton, N. Y. 


as 





were of as great benefit as ed Normal Course 


I have 
been able to raise my cer- 
tificate from a fourth class 
to a second class. The cost 
is within reach of all and 
the benefits are same as 
attending a Normal school 
which costs much more. 
Jos. F. STUDABAKER, 
West Senora, Ohio. 























Send for Catalogue Containing Full Information 


| AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 


109 MAIN STREET, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Editor’s Note---Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to answer problems privately wher the request 
is accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
solution of each problem. We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
teachers who want itenough to pay something 
to cover postage and stationery. The amount is 
too small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price'75 cents postpaid. All orders tor 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A speculator sold two building lots 
at equal prices. On one he gained 20%, 
and on the other he Jost 20%. He lost, 
by the transaction, $400. Find the cost 
ot each lot. 


Solution— 

Let 12%=selling price of each lot. 

20% =rate of gain on the one, and 

20% =rate of loss on the other. Then, 

10% =cost of the one, 

15 %=cost of the other: 

25% =cost of both, and 

24%=selling price of both lots. 

.*. 1%==Htotal loss by the transactions. 

-°. 1%=$400; 

10% =$4000, cost of the one, and 

15 % = $6000, cost of the other. 

2. An vagent’s commission for the 
month was $128.40. If his sales had 
been $864 more, his commission would 
have been $150. Find the amount of 
his sales, 


Solution— 

$150—$128. 40—$21.60, commission he 
must receive on $864. Then, 
$21.60+-$8.64=24%; .*. 24% %=his rate 
of commission, 

Let 100% =amt. of his sales. 
2% %=$128.40; 

1% =$51.36, and 

100 % ==$5136, amount of the sales as 
required, 


Hence, 


Then, 


3. I bought a horse of Mr. A. for 20% 
less than the horse cost him, and I 
immediately sold the horse for 25% more 
than I paid for him, gaining $25. What 
did the horse cost Mr. A.? What did he 
cost me? 

Solution— 

Let 100% —Mr. A’s cost. 
80% —=my cost. 

25% of 80% =20%, my profit. 
-". 20% =$25; 

1% =$1.25 


Then, 


100’ =$125, Mr. A’s cost, and 

80% =$100, my cost. 

4. Sold hogs at 10% above cost. I 
added $150 to the receipts for hogs, and 


invested this sum in cattle which I sold 
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2 VISITING CARDS 30 CENTS, 
Heer oe Ee earn oe San tc: | CLASSIFIED POST CARDS 
J, KE. HART, 375 South Division Street, Buffalo, N. Y. FOR SCHOOL USE. ADE SELECTED © s 





21 PHOTO CALLING CARDS 35c POSTPAID. 
Send best photo to be safely returned, 


Christman Card Co., Dept. D Springfield, Ohio. 


Post Cards 


Seeneries, Foreign, Floral, Birthday 
giving, ete. New fogland Pest Cord Co., 


AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
“+ Rie Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 
Herbene Agency (o,, Box 286 Station L, New York, 


FUNNY } 
BOOKS | 


By 
HOME SUPPLY ©CO., 


$38 a Week Salary for. 
1,000 Men 


Liberal salaries and commissions, according to 
ability, for men and women who will solicit sub 
scriptions for a high class popular magazine, 

_ Big returns assured for whole or part-time work. 
W rite at once to Office Number 53, TILE CIRCLE, 
Funk & Was nails Company, New York. 





Bend Be at once for Ib Chrice Colored 
Cards and elegant Catalogue. Copifols, 
. Hallowen, sea ten 


. 53, eld, Mass. 








Famous Comic Recitations 
Humorous Recitations 
Famous Dialect Recitations 
Humwrous Dialogues 

mail, postpaid, 10 cents each, or 4 for 30 cents 
O40 Pearl St., New York. 
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16 SOUVENIR POST CARDS 10 CENTS 


BEST GR. 
nple and Catalogs 2c stamp, 
INTERSTAT TE SUPPLY CO., Newton, Mass. 
Beautiful 


ON 2G imoriea POSt Cards wiurens rm’ 106 


ours 1218 siiver or 12 cents stamps; Birthday, Valentine, 
Easter, Holiday, U. 8, Battleships, Niagara Falls, U. 8. Capitol, 
ete. Sold hy some stores at 2 for 5c. and others 5c. each. Address 
DEFIANCE STUDIO, 66 West Broadway, New York. 








POST CARD EXCHANGE, Members in Asia, Africa, 
Australia, Europe. Canada, 10c to join. Correspondence 
Society. M. Box 3, Station K, New York City. 





FOUR BEAUTIFUL C » ar sy om FREE 
COLORADO POS 

Also illustrated catalogue of FF, Rg! SS nih, 
JAMES LUGG, SIS 19th St., Denver, Colo. 


at, Souvenir Post Cards 


ET” Ten of the newest and prettiest cardsout. Reg. price He With 
Ss handsome Perfumed Sechet Card, Collector's list and catalog for 
SERIES 6c and your name. Mail Trade Co., Box 35B, Stamford, Conn 








Very artistic, No two alike. 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., PASSAIC, N. J. 
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ataloss of 20%. If I now have $84 | 
more than at first, find the cost of the hogs, 


Solution— 


Let 100% =—cost of the hogs. Then, 
110% =sthe receipts for hogs. 
100% +$150—cost of cattle. Then, 


20% of (110%+$150) 22%+$30, loss 
on cattle, and 

(110¢+$150) — (224+ $30) —88%+ $120, 
amount realized from the sale of cattle. 
Hence, 

100 % +$84—=88 % + $120. 

2 12% —$36, 1%—$3, and 

100% =$300, cost of hogs as required. 
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Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph 


20% of 300% —60%, amount by which 
the asking price of the horse was re- 
duced. Then, 

100% —10%=90%, selling price of the 
cow, and 

300 % —60% =240%, selling price of the 
horse. 

240 % +90 % =330%, idtal selling price, 

o' 330% $330; 1% =f1, 

90% =$90, selling price of the cow, and 

240 % =-$240, selling price of the ‘horse, 


6. A, B and C raise 165 acres of graiim 
A owns Io0 acres of the land and B 65 
acres. C pays the others $110 rent. How 
must A and B divide this money if the 





grain is shared equally? 

ye pene 

4 of 165 acres—55 acres, amount of land 
each man should furnish. 

100—55—45, the number of acres A 
furnishes C. 65—55=—10, the number of 
acres B furnishes C. Hence, 

43 of $110—$90, the amount A should 
receive and, 

1° of $110—$20, the amount B should 
receive. 

7. A man engaged to work a year for 
$240 and a suit of clothes. At the end 
of 9 months he quit, and an equitable 
settlement was made by giving him $168 
and the suit of clothes. Find the value 
of the clothes. 

Solution— 

$240—$168—$72, amount of money he 
would have received for the remaining 
three months of the year. 1. of $72=-$24, 
one montli’s salary. 

9X $24—$216, value of 9 montlhis’ work. 

$216—$168=$48, value of the clothes 
as required, 

8. A round table 10 feet in diameter’ 
has four drop leaves of equal size. When 
the leaves are all down, the table is 
square. Find the area of one leaf. 

Solution-— 

10° X.7854—78.54, the number of square 
feet in the top of the table. 

‘Mof 107=50, the number of square feet 
in the square top when all the leaves are 
down. 

.. MY of (78.54—50)=7.13, the number 
of square feet in the area of one leaf as 
required. 

9. 300 yards ahead of a 
hound; the hound runs 3 times as fast as 
the hare; how much farther does the 
hare run before it is caught if the hound 
overtakes it in I minute, and what are 
their respective rates? 

Solution— . 

Let 100% —distance the hare runs after 


A hare is 


| pursuit begins. 


300% =distance hound runs in same 
time. 
.*. 300% =100%7 +300 yards. 


200% =»300 yards, and 
100‘/==150 yards, distance hare runs 
after pursuit begins. and it is also its 


rate per minute. 
300'7=450 yards, 
minute. 


hounds rate per 


10. If A had $60 more money he could 


buy 30 head of cattle, or with $120 less 
he could only buy 15; how much money 





5. A man wishing to sell a horse and 
cow, asked three times as much for tiie 
horse as the cow, but, finding no_ pur- 
chaser, he reduced the asking price of | 
the horse 20‘ +, and that of the cow 10% 
and sold them both for $330. What did 
he get for each? 

Solution— 

Let 100% —asking price of the cow, and 

300% asking price of the horse. 

10% of 100% 10%, amount by 


which 


asking price of the cow was reduced. iz 


had he? 
Solution— 
The difference 
more than a certain sum, and $120 /css 
than that sum exactly $180. 9 Thie 
difference between 30 cattle and 15 cattle 
Heuce, the value of 15 


between having $0 


is 


is 15 cattle. 
cattle is $180. 
.*. yy of $180=$12, cost per head. 


.*.(20X $12) —foo= $300, his amount 
og . 
nioney as required, 
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_ “School City: 


(Continued from page 15) 


of learning and: reciting lessons. It is 
something to do, when one’s turn-comes, 
just |as in the game of baseball, when 
one’s turn comes, lie strikes and runs for 
the first base, Both require thought, 


at a desk pouring over books, Both give 
vent to and exercise of the natural in- 
stincts and powers, 
the tedium ef tlie necessary, but entirely 
annatural,: hours digging .out treasures 
from books, Among the: ¢lements it 
possesses .ig common. with-some games 
which aré dear “to~ children; ‘is’ that of 
imitating ‘the duties of grown people. 
When this game is-well directed it makes 
all school work a- ‘part of itself and a 
pleas ¢ to everyone connected with it. 
wrongs apt to develop as those which we 
deplore in ward politics ? 

Yes. This system of student citizenship 
is almost certain to bring to the surface 
more or less of the bad as well as the 


individual, A teacher who is unselfishly 
devoted to the children’s -highest in- 
terest, is their physician and surgeon, in 
their, moral life, and when disease ap- 
pears he must use his best skill to get it 
out of the child in whom it makes its 
appearance, and prevent its spreading 
among the other children. This system, 
if it does not furnish the exact surgical 


operation. Under this system it is easy 
to make every child realize that every 
offense to one 
against every individual in 


the school, 


erally difficult if-not impossible. 


Some Typical Letters. 


So many letters are coming, that the 
room’ we can have for the ‘‘School City 
Exchange’’ is not enough to enable us 
to print more than some of the typical 
ones. Every one is welcome and interest- 
ing and shall have its reply. 


School City Movement in Knoxville 


Dear Mr. Cill:—I have read with 
interest of your School City work, and 
consider it of vital importance in teach- 
ing good citizenship to young people. 


I am working out a plan for the Hamp- 
den-Sidney School, of which I am _ prin- 
cipal, 

Will you kindly forward me = any 
pamphlet or other matter treating of the 
School City idea? A general outline of 
your system will be worth a great deal 


the good work. We have some 350 boys 
from third to eighth grade, but no girls. 
The location is in the heart of the busi- 
ness Center of a city of 60,000. This will 
give you an idea of the needs, 
Thanking you for your interest in our 
cause I ain, 
Sincerely yours, 

W. J. Barton. 
Knoxviile, Tenn., Aug. 17, '07. 


Dear Mr. Barton:—I am glad to receive 
your letter of the 17th and am taking the 
liberty of sending you a little book, 
The School Republic,’’ which I think 
will be helpful to you. The price is 
fitty cents, which you can send, if you 
think'the book worth it. 

I advise you to organize each room as 
a separate School City, with two or three 
wards; and then ail 
into a School State. That gives a defi- 
nite responsibility to each teacher, which 
is desirable for the good of the teachers 
themselves, as well as the pupils and the 
systein. 

Could you get one of your daily papers 
on a certain day each week, to do as the 
“Elizabeth (N. J.) Evening Times’’ 
does? Every Saturday (except in vaca- 
tion) it prints a supplement for the 
young citizens, called ‘‘ The School City 
News.’’ Each School City in Elizabeth 
has its own elected editor, who furnishes 


items. It will aid you in teaching Eng- 
lish Composition and in many other 
directions in the school. It will be a 


great aid to you in this matter as well as 
in some other obvious directions, if 





several. other principals in Knoxville 
will join you in the movement. Then, 
having several School States you can or- 


good which at the time exists in the, ! 
| ceived. 


We need it in the Knoxville schools and | > : : 
; every day with the practical working of 


to me in placing my school in line with ; 18\ ‘ 1 
| doing active. practical school work. 


: ught, | tive and judicial departments separate. 
alertness, energy, actior, and not sitting | 


} 
} 


and a relief from | 


Are_not the same political tricks and | 


instrument needed, greatly facilitates the | 


individual is an offense | 


while under the old regime this is gen- | 


the School Cities | 


; my 


| School City in my school in the winter 
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ganize a School National Government. 
Tf you take up the newspaper idea, 

and succeed in getting one of your dailies 
to cooperate, I will send you a filler ‘‘The 
School City News,’’? which will be of 
considerable use. 

Don’t let one boy hold two offices at 
one time. Keep the legislative, execu- 
Institute the initative, referendum and 
recall. 

Be sure and keep me posted concerning 
your beginning and progress, and if I 
can help you, I shall be glad to do so. 

Sincerely Yours, 
Wilson L, Gill. 


Thoroughly Satisfactory Moral, Civic, and 
Pedagogical Results, From First Primary 
to Fourth Grammar 


My Dear Mr. Gill:—I send you a copy 
of this evening’s ‘‘Herald,’’ containing 
a report of the testimony of several 
principals concerning the great value of 
the School City in their schools, at to- | 
day’s session of the Charities Conference | 
Dr. James H, Hamilton, of New York, | 
presiding, introduced me as a desciple of 
Wilson I. Gill. My paper was well re- 





From the time of your organizing the 


ot 1899—I900, to the present, we have 
gotten thoroughly satisfactory moral, 
civic and pedagogical results, such as 
previously we knew nothing about. As 
you assured me we would—I not believ- | 
ing it possible—we have gotten equally | 
good resuits from the first.primary grade 
to the fourth grammar. | 

Good organizing always requires skill 
and thought, both in the inception and | 
afterwards, but it is amply peid tor by | 
the better results and improved comfort 
of all concerned. The School City is 
no exception to this rule, It saves time, 
effort and friction’ for all our teacliers. 
It enables us to maintain a good and 
kindly spirit throughout the school, and 
this is a great benefit to every feature of 
our work and school life. 

I believe most sincerely in 
ment. 


the move- 


Yours Sincerely, 
Charles R. Drum. 


Prescott School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| Each Day Adds to its Usefulness as an Ed- 


ucational Factor 


Dear Friend:—We are more pleased 


our School City. My Assistant Principal 
in charge of one of my large schools, 
thinks it ‘is the finest thing she ever 
found to get into close touch with her 
pupils, and each day adds to its useful- 
ness as an educational factor. We now 
have nine standing committees that are 


next I am to deliver an 
address on the School City at a meeting 
of the Round Table at Grove City. It 
will be a good opportunity to use some 
School City literature, if you will send 
i Very Sincerely Yours, 
T. D. Sensor. 

Pittsburg. 


On Friday 


16th District, 


Since the above letter was written, Mr. 
Sensor has become an officer of the New 


Jersey State Department of Public In- 
struction, and in his larger field preaches 
the doctrine of the School Ctiy. 


Importance Than the Ability 


to Read and Write 


Of Greater 


I most heartily approve of the use of 
the School City in my class of first grade 
children. 

While it does not deprive me of any of 
influence or authority, it is a great 
help in practically carrying out those 
moral principles which are necessary in 
the development of conscience, and the 
building up of character, which I regard 
to be of as great if not greater importance 
than the ability to read or write. 

My pupils are learning to know what 
to do as good citizens, and as officers how 
to perform their duties. The method is 
a great help to me in training the power 
of observation and the power of judging 
between right and wrong. 

Rebecca Nelson, Teacher. 





Little Hattie finds it very hard to be good 
according to grandima’s standard, so one 
morning, she announced with satisfaction, 
“IT was good last night, while I was 
asleep; wasn’t I, grandma?’ 


Al 





Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same age—one that 
has been systematically treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and one that has received just ordi- 
nary attention. What do you see? ‘The flooring 
that has been properly cared for is smooth, and 
neither shrunken nor splintered ; while the other 
shows its age because of its shrunken appearance 
and the cracks and splinters that mar its surface, 

Moreover, you witbfind that the labor required 
to keep the dressed floor clean is much less than 
that spent on the other floor. In addition to 
these features the hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered: In schoolrooms having 
untreated wood floors the dust is kept in constant 
agitation by shuffling feet. The floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing collects and holds the dust, 
and saves the air from contamination—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust thus 
being very much lessened. 

Standard Floor Dressing issoldin barrelsand cansof 
varying capacity by dealers generally. Three or four 
applic ations a year with patented 

Standard Oiler gives ee results. 

We will apply Standard Floor 


S== (—}—~. 


Dressing, without charge, tothe flocr ot 


of one room or hallin any Hospital, 
School or other public building, to 
demonstrate that all we claim for it 
istrue. Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use on varnished, 
waxed or polished floors or for use 
in private houses. 

Testimonials and interesting reports 
from medical authorities on floors that 
have been treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing gladly furnished upon request. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorvorated) 


ANDA 
S¥LOOR? 
DRESSING 




















WHAT DO YOU MAKE OF IT? 


TRY YOUR INGENUITY AT DECIPHERING THE INSCRIPTION 
$200 IN PRIZES FOR BEST READINGS 


Tn excavating recently at Mt. Vernon, around the old tomb of the Washington family, a roughly 
sculptured stone was discovered hidden by rubbish and vegetation. Owing to the soft and friable nature 
of this stone, the inscription on it, whatever 
it originally was, has been well-nigh effaced, 





re 











but sufficient traces of the letters remain to 
show that with sufficient: study they might ia 
time be made out. 

Cham pollion, the great French archaeolo- 
gist, after years of work, succeeded in trans 
lating the famous Rosetta stone, thereby winh- 
hing immortal laurels, and the chance is now 
presented to Americans to distinguish thems- 
elves ina similar way, by interpreting the Mt, 
Vernon stone, The great scientists, (who 
sometimes get 89 close to their work that they 
miss the general effect of it) are now quarrel 
ing over the meaning of this monument; 
some hold that it was erected by John Smith 
and that the Jnseription is in Latiny others be 
lieve it to be a relic of some prehiscoric race, 
who used a system of writing similar to the 
cuneiform, while still others think the lettering 
must be in Hebrew—which in fact it does re- 
semble. 

While the savants are thus conten ling over 
the riddle it may be that there are ovbers who 
have some ideus on the subject, and hence the 
invitation is extended to everyone, young and 
old, far and near, to try their hand atit, See 
if you can make out any of the letters or words: 
you can show the picture to your friends aud 
have them give suggestions, Whatis wanted 
is the best possible interpretation, aud vou are 





atliberty to get aid from any source, (On the 
other sides of the stone there was no inscrip 
tion; all vou need worry about are the traces 
shown on the two sides’ presented to view.) 
For the best reading of this interesting old 
monument valuable prizes are offered, as 
follows : 

FIRST PRIZE $30.00 = 
A Second Prize of 20.00 

A Third Prize of 10.00 $200 


8 Prizes of $5 each 
100 Prizes Consisting of Su 
perb Hand Colored Copies of 


Someoft the World's Finest ALL 


Pictures Cheap at $1 each 100.00 Co 


The best way In sending In your answer is to 
make a tracing orcopy of the stone or cut out 
picture aud fill in showleg the inscription 
plainly on it Just as you think it should be 
read, This contest, which is merely a speci 
men Of the numerous equally loteresting ones 
which we conduct, is desiccated tor subseribers 
to the Pathfinder exclusively. 

The Pathfinder is # high-quality Ilostrated 
weekly paper published at the Nation's 
No miatter What or how many other periodicals you may be taking, you want 
—a class by itself,—sprightly, informing, entertainin yet dig- 

Intetligent, busy people; it is THE paper for Gut? The 
vive itup for a dozen thines its modest cost 
in every tine, so fair, 
reaching out for new 





Capital, forthe Nation. 
the Pathfinder. It is ‘‘different’’ 
nified and sane. It appeals to all earnest, 
thousands of people who have taken it for years would not 
for there is no other paper that cau exactly take its place, it Is 80 interesting 
reliable, 80 helpful, so inspiring. In its enlarged nod improved form it is now 
readers, and THIS MEANS YOU, 
Send in your answer to the mounment puzzle at once, Inc lnding a dollar for x hole year’s subseri p- 
tion(52 issues), or 50 cents for 26 weeks or 25 cents for 13. wéeks The announcement of the to 
gether with a picture of the stone with the correct reading on it, wili be published in the Pathtinder 
at an early date. The prizes will be awarded with the utmost possible fairness, and the decision of the 
editors is to be final, We believe that there are enough smart people in this country a0 that among them 
a very close approximation to the original inscription can be secured, and to luterest such people in the 
Pathfinder we are willing to give out these liberal prizes, They will surely go to someone, afd the best 
auswers will earn them. Don't under any circumstances miss having the Pathtluder, which comes 
every week from the National Capital laden with good things —as meaty and as welcome as a letter 
from your beat friend. If you wina uice prize, so much the better, but the Pathtinder will be worth 
more to you than any prize 


Address, THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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ION CREDIT" 


Buy Men’s ron Overcoats, 

B aver and coats direct 
dom our factory b by mall mail 

For $15 and $18 


We require no security or 
mp reference and we trust any 









States and have over 500,000 
customers on our books. 
FREE &4 for our fine 

line of F: and Winter 
c<amples. Self ot. = blank, 
tape and full particulars of our 
a payment pian—all free 
a. 





Menter & Rosenbloom Co. 
290 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 














MRS. WINSLOW’S ; 
SOOTHING SYRUP < 

: has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- § 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It ¢ 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all ain, § ) 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy for diarrhea. ) 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 2 


rea TY PEWRITERS wii 


All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHER 
joming rental to apply. 
YPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
230 Fitth Ave., Chieago, IIL 


Por polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, etc 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate, Estab 



































Hehed 18 — pownee eq paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agente 
Ask or write for free om 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 Kast Washington St.. Indianap Ind. 
. ° 
Army Auction Bargains 
! Temto- 91.90 up | ¢ pe Le, Pistols - - “a 
Rifles- 1.95 * Swords, mS gi. 
Arniy Saddles - 3.00 “ Caving Sairen, “ “1.50 
Bridles - 1.00“ | Army FurCap, “ 2.00 
“ Leggins, pr. .15 “ | 7 Shot Carbine, “ 38.50 





1907 MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIC CAT- 
ALOGUE ($1.00 book), 260 large pages, ner ar 
beaotifal VERNMEN holesale, retail prices te 
wcres RNMENT AUCTIO 

es mailed fifteen cents (stamps). 

















The Scholl ne, Arch gg is 





flatfoot, weak or aoe dowa a 
heumatism of the feet and limbs, 
@lieves tired. aching feet. 








29th to 30h #- ~ East of 
5th Ave. To remain a Woman's 
Hotel Exclusively. 
| Block from 28th St. Subway. 
29th Cross-town cars pass the door. 
Over 400 Rooms Absolutely fireproof 
Rates $1.00 per Day and Up 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Convenient to Shopping and The- 
atre District. 


Caters especially to re eling 
emer | New York alone. 
SEND ven. BOOSLET 





ALSO 
HOTEL WESTMINSTER 
16th Street and Irving Place, New York 
One Block East of Broadway 
A HOMELIKE HOTEL IN A QUIET LOCATION 
Kuropean Pian $1,00 up American Plan $8.00 up 
A. W. EAGER 














076) STAMP PHOTOS ¢pF% 


i) la ; £ mel 


From any photo, Gum‘d B’ks, size $% « Larger Stamps, 
16, 24, ad 56, ‘Qée. Return ma For souvenirs, 
postals, letters, ete., ete, hag 7 apne ries poor ey Photos 
made in larger sizes, 4 to Ka local prices from 25e. 
to $2.00. Photo Post Cards, ian Sample i 

N.Y. 


ECatalorve free Shaver Photo Works. Avoc’ 





























vitations, Announcements, 
4 yy script lettering, includ- 
ing two setsof enveiopes,€2.50, 
Q ince sitingCards, 50e, W rite for sample 
1022 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Wedding 


B, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 
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Magazine Gleanings 
(Continued from page 5) 


burning by the British in 1812 will be 
found to be especially valuable for the 
history portfolio. 

You will want to use the series of 
cover-page Hiawatha pictures which The 
American Boy is giving. The August 
one is fine. On page 300, note ‘Patriotic 
Memorials Completed at Valley Forge,”’ 
three pictures, also, on page 313, ‘* Robert 
Fulton, The Inventor, ’** by Hugh Mont- 

omerie, an illustrated article telling in 
interesting fashion the story of the first 
steamboat and the celebrations of the 
great International Exposition and the 
Hudson River celebrations in honor of 
Robert Fulton. 

With all good wishes for gain and 
growth during the school year now well 
started, Yours sincerely, 

ANNIE S. PERKINS. 


Delightfully fascinating is the article 
in the June Harper’s, page 21, on ‘‘Trip- 
oli in Barbary.’’ And teachers have 
none too many descriptions relating to 
this region, Iam sure. Tiere are two 
full-page pictures, one in colors, and 
seven others. . The article is written by 
Charles Wellington Furlong. 


Teachers have been glad to use the 
Dimock Florida articles. The Outlook 
for June has a two-page article on ‘‘ The 
Everglades—with Camera and Canoe,’’ 
page 181, by Julian A. Dimock. The 
seven full- -page pictures will be found 
to. be just the thing for the Florida 
portfolio. 

In the same number is an article of 
great interest and in decided contrast, 
geographically,—‘‘An Alaskan Wonder- 
place,’’ by Osacr von Engeln (11 pic- 
tures.) ‘‘The region isa showplace of 
the might of Nature.'' Romantic, full 
of valuable information. 


‘*When Cromwell was a Boy,’’ Ernest 
C. Peixotto, page 701, June St. Nicholas, 
8 pictures. 

he giver of England’s most prized 
liberties and his boyhood,—this can be 





used in the reading class and will prove 
|to be a help worth the while for all 
pupils. 

July St. Nicholas, page 831, gives a 
| good supplementary reading account of 
‘Our Flag’s First Engagement,’’ by 
H. A. Ogden (four pictures on full- 
page)—a useful, patriotic, historical, 
interesting story. 

‘*The Great Northwest,’’ Jolin Foster 


| Clark Carr, Outiook, July Magazine 
| Number, page 363, thirteen valuable 
pictures. 


The teachers have repeatedly asked for 
articles dealing with the development of 
| the new lands of the Northwest. This is 
| an eleven-page article, which tells of the 
| opening-up of ‘‘Opportunity Land,’’ the 
| former Great American Desert, now the 
| ‘* Bread Basket oi the World.’’ 


| ‘*The Seven Kings in Mexico,’’ 
Charles Edward Russell, page 271 of 
July Cosmopolitan, 8 illustrations,—an 
important Mexico-Railroad article which 
the teacher will wish to preserve for use 
when Mexico is studied. 





‘*Impressions of Contemporary France,” 
| ‘*The Republic and Democracy,’’ page 
53, July Scribner’s, Barrett Wendell. 

This is the fourth paper of the series. 
| On page 55, these words give an idea of 
;the scope of the article:—‘‘ Wherever 
| you go, the words Liberty, Equality, 
| Fraternity stare you in the face, never 
| suffering you to forget that. the watch- 
| words of the Revolution are once more 
those of the government in full posses- 
sion of power.’’ 


‘*Will the ‘America’ Fly to the North 
Pole?’’ by Walter Wellman, July Mc- 
Clure’s, page 229. Six iliustrations, map 

| and diagram. 

The boys will not want to miss a word 
that is written by Mr. Wellman himselt 
concernin, the wouderful proposed search 
| for the Pole in an air-ship. 


**Outdoor Boston,’’ Samuel M. Croth- 
ers, July Cemury, page 441, 5 full-page 
| pictures. 
| A four-page article which should be 
.| read in class, this is delightfully writ- 
| ten, as would be expected from the pen 
of this genial and altogether interesting 
writer. 





‘*In Unknown Portugal,’’ Isabel Moore, 

Page 100, July Atlantic Monthly. 

his article is delightfully written. 
One is glad to go into the heart of Portu- 
gal in this way. Ask the boys about 
Portuguese sailors and Gloucester ‘homes 
in connection wih this account. Who 
writes Gloucester sea stories that often 
speak of Portuguese crews? What do 
you know of President Rooseveit's ad- 
miration for the strong sea stories of this 
writer? Make the most of this and all 
geographical articles. 

In the same number are two other use 
ful geographical articles. 

‘*Morocco, the Derelict of Diplomacy”’ 
by W. G. Fitz-Gerald, (6 pictures,) page 
63. 

3. Resourceful Central America’’ by 
John Barrett, page 69, 13 pictures and 
map. 


‘* Making an Individual of the Indian,’ 
by J. M. Pekison, page 723 of Taly 
Everybody’s, 11 illustrations. 

A story of what is being done for the 
Indian in the schools of today, many 
valuable facts,—one gets a good idea of 
the state and standing and possibilities 
of the Indian, not asa unit in certain 
tribal groups but as an individual. 





The Shearing. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


The day they cut the baby’s hair 
The house was all a-fidget ; 
Such a fuss they made, you would have 
said 
He was a king—the midget! 


Some wanted this, some wanted that; 
Some thought that it was dreadful 
To lay a hand upon one strand 
Of all that precious headfull. 


While others said, to leave his curls 
Would be the height of folly, 

Unless they put him with the girls 
And called him Sue or Molly 


The barber's shears went snip-a-snip, 
The golden fluff was flying ; 

Grandmother had a trembling lip, 
And aunt was almost crying. 


The men-folks said, ‘‘ Why,hello, Boss, 
You're looking five years older!’’ 

But mother laid the shaven head 
Close, close against her shoulder. 


Ah, well! the nest must lose its birds, 
The cradle yield its treasure ; 

Time will not stay a single day 
For any pleader’s pleasure. 





And when that hour’s work was weighed, 
The scales were even, maybe; | 
For father gained a little man | 
When mother lost her baby! 
—St. Nicholas. | 
Chestnut Time 
By Lettie Sterling. 
‘The Rainy Day.” 


Budget” published by 
Syracuse. )' 


Tune; 

(The tune is iu “Son 

Bardeen o 

O, know you not the pleasant lane 
The other side of town? 

There grow the trees whose prickly burrs | 

Inclose the nuts so brown. 





Chorus: 

Then drop, drop, drop, keep dropping, | 
*Neatl moon and sun 

To give tLe little folks a treat ; 
For nutting is such fun! 


The tasseled blossoms of July 
Have kept their promise well. 
O, hear the nuts asdown they fly 

’Mong heaps of leaves to dwell! 


Delightful is the rustling noise 
As children search the ground; 
And, oh, what merry shouts go up 

Because the nuts are found ! 


A Young Fisherman 
By Susie M. Best 


Said little Tommy Traddles, 
‘*A fisherman I'll be;’’ 

And so he got a stick and twine 
And fished right merrily. 


His pond, it was the fish-globe, 
But ne’era fish he took, 

Because, you see, upon hig line 
He didn't put a hook! 
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American Educational 
Tendencies 


“Modern Education calls for schooling 
for those who no longer are in schoo!. 
By means of evening classes and corres. 
pondence courses and various other pro- 
vision, the range of schooling is increased. 
Such increase must be regarded as ex- 
tremely desirable and worthy of. being 
regarded as among the first things to be 
considered in our next educational ad- 
vance.”’ 

ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

It may be surprising to the general 
reader to know. that only a little over 5% 
of public school teachers are. normal 
school graduates. It is also true that less 
than 25% have had as much. professional 
training as a six-weeks’ summer normal 
affords. School authorities in various 
States are rapidly realizing that better 
preparation must be made by the. rank 
and file of their teachers. Throughout 
the country the great majority of teachers 
are earnest and enthusiastic in their 
work, but they lack the training to meet 
the steadily increasing requirements ot 
today. 

Beyond doubt there is not State Nor- 
mal school capacity sufficient to reccive 
all of these inexperienced teachers and 
train them properly, even if said teach. 
ers were able to drop work to. attend 
school. It is fortunate that there aredin- 
stitutions of learning that can take these 
teachers and give them what they ng¢ed, 
and at the same time permit them to. re- 
tain their positions and their salaries, 
Such a school is the Interstate School of 
Correspondence, of Chicago. For ten 
years this institution has been of service 
to that great body of teachers who are in 
need of better preparation. So high hag 
been itsaims and so successful its im 
struction, that it enjoys an enviable rep, 
utation among leading school men, and 
now occupies a high place in the educay 
tional system of the country. 

This statement finds proof in the relas 
tion the Interstate School bears to a num: 
ber of our best institutions. For ovet 
four years Northwestern University, one 
of the six largest universities in thé 
country, has granted credits in the acas 
demic courses of the Interstate Schoolj 
on the same basis as thongh the work 
were taken in residence in its ow 
Academy. Announcement has recentl 
been made also that hereafter grades fror 
Interstate School will be honored at th 
State normal schools in Marysville, Mo., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo,, Kirksville, Mo. ,and 
at Madison, S.D. State universities hate 
from time to time accepted Interstate 


students on their individual records, ‘as 
shown by their work with this School. 
No other correspondence school ndéta 


| part of a university system lias ever been 
| accorded such high recognition. 


The State Agricultural College * at 
Brookings, S. D., and the State Norn 
School at Madison, S. D., have ion 
one of the Interstate textbooks for use jn 
their regular school work this year. 

This paper is glad to publish the above 
evidences of the good work of the Inter- 
state Scliool. We believe that it merits 
the confidence of every teacher who me 
that she should study while teachin 
and that this study should be taken us- 
der competent direction. This progres- 
sive scliool] has a great variety of cour-cs, 
especially for teachers who are preparing 
for higher grade certificates, including 
Normal review and Primary Methods 
wo1ik. More than a dozen higher Aca- 
demic courses are also offered, and to 
tLis Academic Department we understand 
there will soon be added courses in 
Arithmetic, Rhetoric and Compositioh, 
Elementary Agriculture and Second Yetr 
Latin. The School supports also strong 
courses in Business, SLorthand and Phat 
macy. We hope that our teacher frie i 
will feel free to inquire of the Interstat 
School relative to any of its courses 6t 
study. 
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was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was com plctely removed, 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is - 
solutely harmless, but works sure resdiie. Ap Pply 
fora few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL, If the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon’ moles,may require 
two or or more applications,and without ‘slightest 
injury or unpleasant fe eling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrol sis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
receipt of $1.14) per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fust ad 
dress written plainly. Postage stamps taken. LOCAL AND GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Modene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 542 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed, 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


I; COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 











ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
* ing can be made on a Lawton 
1 Simplex Printer, No wash- 
> ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 

ot = Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO.., 30 Yosey ,, How Yor. 
suitable for 


1000 Books 3%) is: 


Btaries are listed in our Catalogue and 
sold at very low prices. Send foracopy. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, 
New York. 


3 furnidh the work and teach enn ae os work in 


the locality where youlive. Send us your address and we will 

explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
Of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. rite atouce. 
UROTAL MANUFACTURING co., Bex 983 Petroi 








Send us your address 


and we will show you 
poet wrk s $3 aday 
su we 
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Beautiful Sterling 
Silver Thimble. 


Nothing makes a more accept- 
able present than a Thimble. 
The one | offer here is heavier 
longer 


and prettier, will last 
and look better than those sold 


by retail stores for We. I en- 


grave one wiry on each Thim- 

kitina Coe on mail it with my « Ts | 
25 CENTS 8 E su KE AND STAT 

EXACT SIZE WANTED 

Jacobus, 610 Euclid Av.,Eimira,N.Y. 
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j}and generai civilization. 7. 





|} and canals ior 
| agement of commerce. 9g. 


| with 
| ancient history by the rival nations along 


| the 


| the Southern Pacific 
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| Atlantic cable? 
| on the skin? 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 














Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 


for publication, 

uumber received. 
reply by private letter, 
accommodated if they send one dollar, 


aud omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, 


will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 8. HAILLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


- (a) What two European monarchs were pub- 


liciy executed? (b) What led to their execution ? | 
2. Give names and dates of Nelson’s three great } 


victories. 3. Who were the Gracchi, and what 


measures did they propose? 4. What was the | 


Thirty-Years War, and what was the result of the 
saine? 5. Sketch thecareer of Augustus Caesar. 
6. What effect did the Norman Conquest have on 
Kngland? What is a gerund? 8 Name the 


greatest abyltieian king and describe some of | 


his achievements. 9. What constitutes the earl- 
iest trait of history and when did it begin. 10, 
Where is the highest bridge in the world and 
what is its height ?—Subscriber, Humphrey, Ky. 


I. (a) Charles I of England and Louis 
XVI of France. (b) In the first case, 


the King’s autocratic rule and his strife | 


with Parliament led to Civil War and to | 


his trial for treason and sentence to death 
on that charge, In the latter, it was a 
natural result of the French Revolution. 
2. Battle of the Nile, Aug. 1, 1798; of 
Copenhagen, April 2, 1801; of Trafalgar, 
Oct. 21, 1805. 3. Tiberius Gracclius, 


tribune at Rome, assassinated by a mob | 


for the part he took in securing agrarian 
laws to help the poor; Cains Gracchus, 
his brother who perished later in trying 
to carry out similar reforms. 4. A civil 
religious war in Germany, 1630-48, in 
which France, Spain, Austria and Sweden 
finally took part. Its resuit was freedom 
to the Protestant states of Germany, but 
destruction to the treasury, the inhabi- 


| 
| 


tants, the entire country ; independence | 


to Holland and Switzerland; and to 
France the grant of Alsace, which she 
retained until the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870. 5. Found in any encyclopedia or 
general history. 6. Change in govern- 
ment, language, manners and customs, 
Grammiar- 


ians differ in defining the gerund; the 


name is usually applied to verbal or par--. 


ticipial nouns ending in ‘‘ing,’’ denoting 
either transitive or intransitive action. 8, 
Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolasser, a 
great warrior and great builder, captured 
Jerusalem, overran Egypt, conquered 
Tyre, gave Babyion its greatness and 
built its walls, hanging gardens, lakes 
irrivation, wharves and 
breakwaters on Persian Gulf for encour- 
The spirit of 
rivalry and desire for control. It hegan 
the iimuman race; 


the Nile and the Euphrates. 10, Statis- 
tics in regard to bridges seldom include 
heights above water. The Kinzua 
viaduct which carries a branch of the 
Erie railroad across the gorge of 
Kinzua creek in McKean County, Pa., is 
302 feet high. The Pecos viaduct, on 
railroad in Texas is 
320 feet high. The Loa viaduct on the 
Antofagasta railway in Bolivia, South 
America is 336 feet above the river be- 
low. The bridges are all what is known 
as the trestle viaduct pattern, the bridge 
resting directly upon legs or towers com- 
posed of trestle bents. The last named 
ae overtopped by the Santa 
Ginstera bridge in the Tyrol and the 
| Garohut viaduct in France, bui these are 
| merely iron arches over great gorges and 
have towers of no great height. 


1s 


1. What is the present national debt? 2. Is it 
correct to say that Johnson was impeached? 3 
Which is the longer, the Pacific railway or the 
4. Whatis the purpose of hair 
5. Why did Arnold turn traitor? 6, 
Distinguish between insurrection, rebellion and 
revolution, 7. What was the form of govern- 
ment from 1776 to 1781? from 1781 to 178? &. 
What is the difference between a relative anda 
conjunctive adverb? To whom were the fol- 
lowing sobriquets applied: -(a) “Old Bullion,” 
(b) “Little Giant,” (c) “Old Hickory,’ (d) “Old 
Mau Eloquent,” (e) ‘The Plumed Knight?”—B. 
M. F., lowa, 


is iliustrated in | 


| Clauses 


} singul: ur of ‘ 
the | 


1. By latest official statement, the 
‘‘outstanding principal” of the public 
debt of the U. S. is $2,429,370,043.54. 
This is offset, however, by casi: and other 
| items in the Treasury amounting to about 
$1,400,000,000 leaving net debts of about 
‘$1,000,000,000, 2. Yes, since impeach- 
ment consists in the accnsations or 
charges brought against a public officer. 
His being acquitted of the charges does 
not alter the fact that he was impeached. 
The resolution passed by the House 
; was that ‘‘Andrew Johnson, President 
of the United States be 
of high crimes and misdemeanors,’’ 
3. Of the four great Pacific railroad 
systems, the longest, Canadian Pacific, 
/is 3,746 miles; one of the longest 
of the many Atlantic cables is 2,388 
miles. 4. Chiefly for protection. 5. 
Having been court-martialed under 
| charges of extravagance, frand, and the 
entertaining of loyalists, he was sen- 
tenced only toa reprimand for ‘‘impru- 
dence,’’ yet he thouglit this a grievance 
against the government saflicient to take 
revenge in treason. 6. Insurrection is a 
rising of individuals to prevent by force 
of arms the exercise of law. Rebellion 
is an extended insurrection; if the same 
is continued till the existing government 
is overthrown and another substituted in 
its place, it becomes a revolution. 7. 
If this question refers to the U. S. gov- 
ernment, the following is an answer:— 
In 1776, Congress practically assumed 
the sovereign power and held it till the 
articles of Confederation were adopted in 
1781. From 1781 till the Contsitution 
was adopted the government was a Con- 
federacy, 8. A relative pronoun intro- 
duces the modifying clause of which it 
is a part; a conjunctive adverb connects 
by modifying a word (usually a 
verb) ineach. g. (a) Thomas H. Benton, 
ior his advocating a metallic standard in 
the currency; (b) Stephen A. Douglas; 
(c) General Jackson; (d) John Quincy 
Adams; (¢) James G. Blaine, from a 
phrase applied to him by Col. Ingersoll 
when nominating him for presidential 
candidate. 


1, What provisions were made for the “Roy- 


alists” in the Treaty of Paris? 2. Kngland’s de- 
mands for the Indians, as a@ part of the Treaty of 
Paris? 3. (a) Give a list of the colonial posses- 
sions of the British Kmpire b) Of the United 
States. 4 Write the present perfect, third person 
—Raymond, S. D, 
treaty of 1783, Eng- 
land had insisted on tavorable terms for 
the Royalists, but the American com- 
missioners, Franklin, Jay, and Adamis, 
refused. to grant such terms althoug!h they 
agreed “that Congress might recommend 
the States to deal mildly with the Roy- 
alists. 2. The Indians are not mentioned 
in either Treaty of Paris, that of 1783, or 
the one between France and England in 
1763; neither do they appear in the dis- 
cussions preliminary to those treaties as 
accounts of the discussions are given in 
our leading histories. But a ‘‘Royal 
Proclamation Concerning America,’’ Oct. 
7, 1763, following closely after the 
Treaty of Paris, had for one of its objects 
to regulate trade and intercourse with 
the Indians, to protect them from fraud 
in the purchase of their lands, and to pro- 
tect them in the possession of such parts 
of the English dominions as had been 
ceded or reserved to them. (Question 2 
refers, perhaps, to this matter.) 3. (a) 
Gibraltar and Malta in Kurope; India, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Hong Kong and other de- 
| pendencies in Asia; the South African col- 
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in the Yellow Wrapper is 
Pure, Wholesome, Eco- 
nomical. Don’t forget, its 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 
SAVES YOU YOUR COCOA. 
Trial can making !5 cups for 10 cts. 
S. L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, 


Dept. 47, Boston, Mass. 
Ask for Bensdorp's Milk Chocolate. 
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Goitre Cure 


TE BEST, CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST 
REMEDY IN THE WORLD. 


Our MEDICATED GOTTRE RANDAGE 
isa convenient, soothing appli- 

ance, wor a4 night and cures 
while you ep. The Bandage ab 
sorbs the owe Hing and the Goitre 
disappears inafewdays, 16 years’ 
snecesx, Write for free Treatixe 
on Goitre, full particulars, ete, 


PHYSICIANS REMEDY COMPANY, 42 Sinton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Benton Approval. Send No Money, 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2Y¢ oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hairswitch to match. If you 
find ita big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 8 and get your switch free. Extra shades a 

Inclose Se postage Free beauty 
k showing latest style of bit tre ssing—aleg 
o@ saty ST aaa tohes, pompad. urs, wht, 
qm Dept. 4 2. 
17 Quiney Bt- hicago. 


$1.50 
HAIR SWITCh 








To prove that any lady can 
GET A SUPERB FIGURE 


with well loped bust, 
beautiful neck, pretty arma 
and shapely shoulders, we 
will send, prepaid, a trial 
treatment of De, Whitney's 
Nerve and Flesh Builder, 
absolutely free. This re 
markable remedy devel 
one new flesh and tills out 

| hollow places; not by 


false stimulating, but by 
reaching the cause of the 


trouble, It also builds up 
the whole physic alaystem, 
creates new @nergy, 
strengthens the nerves, 
restores the appearance of 
youth, and makes the figure 


inches andimprovethe com- 
blevion, 


Heauty, The Figure and Health,” 
Address 


(1 Jones Co..164 Realty Bide Cmira. NY. 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDIN 100 for. $3.50 


e ed & printed 
Visiting Cards 1%: withe fave 30 


Monograt 
Stationery. 


Write for samples, 
The Estabrook Press, 121 








Tremont 8t., Boston. 
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Do Not Buy a Piano or 
Organ Until You Have 
Read the Cornish Book 


Let us show you how you can obtain a highest 
pate Piano or Organ for a year’s free trial 
fore you need decide to keep it. We will send 
ou Free the WONDERFULCORNISH 
OOK, the most beautiful and artistic plano 
and organ catalogue ever printed, showing the 
choicest of our 50 styles in miniature. Do not 
think of naying s a piano or organ until you have 
read this book. Every 
intending carehantr 
should have it, for b 
following the Cornis 
lan you save one- 
alf. 










Balance on easy 
installment plan. 
Save one-half— 
buy on the Cornish plan. 

















pt ady ae wa We give you two years credit if needed. 
installment lew Let us explain to you how you can buy a first-class 
We save 100to Piano as low as any dealer an 
$2000n thepurchase Why no manufacturer who 





sells through dealers can quote 


of a piano. We have been doing 
you as low prices as we do. 


this same thing for over 50 years. 


CORNISH (0) washington. NJ 
Burnt Leather Purses 


Admirably Suited for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


These purses are 3},a4 inches in size; made 
of ooze sheep skin; are soft and velvety. 
Furnished in five colors: Brown, Gray, Tan, 
Red and Green. 

Any initial desired burned on each purse. 

In ordering, state color desired and give 
initial you wish burned on purse. 

Having the initial of each friend whom 
you wish to remember, they have a per- 
sonal touch making them unusually desir- 
able as Christmas (Gifts. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, POSTPAID 
FIVE IN SAME ORDER $1.10 


BURNT LEATHER ART CO. 



































































Purse Dept. N, Dansville, N. Y. 
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is ts School Music Books 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.— Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. The words 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 
Price 15c, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

Old Favorite Songs—-s2 "selections, words and music, 
ever been written, They are the songs that are 
every home. Price toc, per copy. 6cc. per dozen. 

Songs of the [lillions—125 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. For Lovers of Melody and Harmony,every- 
where. 15¢; $1.50 per dozen, 

Merry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 perdozen, 

Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, go cents per copy Or $4.50 per dozen. 

Gems of Song, 160 peges, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.co per dozen. 

Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette cov ers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Primary andCalisthenic Songs,ii2 pages, board covers,50 cents per copy or $5.00, perdozen 

New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,i25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 

Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of aecding and Singing writ- 
at music. 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. joc. per copy or $3.30 per dozen, 

sonae for School Home and Nation -117 large pages, board covers, 35 cents. 
ical Gems —-A graded course of music for rural and village schools. The things to be 
ocean each month with practice exercises; easy lessons and drills. Melodies and rote 
songs for first and second years; elements of music taught and illustrated; 65 pages of 
best selected songs suitable for exercises and entertainments, 128 pages, heart covers, 
30 cents per copy, $3.00 per dozen. 

New Motion ngs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 25 cents. 

Sunbeams of Song 32 pages of original songs, words only, adapted to popular airs. 
7 cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 

Steele's Rote Songs—Sev renty-two charmin 

















These songs are the best that have 
loved most, and are the delight of 


songs for the little ones, among them 


“ Coasting Songs,” “ Cradle Songs,” “ How the Flowers Grow,” “ How to Make a Shoe,’ 
“ The Lively Little Pussy,” Jack 3 and Jill,” “ Little Bo Peep,” “ Marching Song ', “Seven 
Times One '™‘ Snow Song,” “Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,’ i ene Way 


“ There Was a Little Man,” “ Tom, The Piper’s Son,” “ Two and One,” * When 
Just the book you want to euliven your school work. 15 cents per copy 
or $1.50 per dozen, 


The above . iw-- Cash must eonemipeny all orders. 
A OWEN. PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


/ to School,’ 
you Drive a Nail.” 
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onies and the islands of St. Helena; Ascen- 
sion, Mauritius, etc.; in America, Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Is- 
land, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
the Bahamas, Bermudas, Jamaica and 
other West Indies islands; in Austral- 
asia, Australia, New Guinea, New Zea- 
land, Tasmania and Tige islands. (b) 
The Philippines, Porto. Rico, Hawaii, 
Guam, Tutuila, Wake, and other islands 
in the Pacific. 4. No mode or voice is 
specified in this question. The follow- 
ing isthe required example, in indica- 
tive mode, active voice :—He has seen. 


1. In the United States Constitution Art. 1,Sec. 
2, Clause 3, where it says “three-fifths of all other 
persons,” please explain who is meant by “other 

rsons.”’ 2. Inthe 14th Amendment, Clause 4, 
it says: “But neither the United States nor any 
State shallassume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States.” I see accounts in 
Coufedera of the Southern States amagrsensy: ex- 
| Confederate soldiers. Please explain how thisis 
not in violation of the Constitution. 3. I notice 
that the path ofthe Milky Way changes direc- 
tion from nearly north and south at night to 
nearly east and west in mornings. Explain how 
this can be according to the earth’s rotation. 





Please give what is known concerning it.— 
Windom, W. Va. 
1. The negro slaves. By the 13th 


amendment this clause is no longer in 
force. 2. Section 4716 of the United 
States Revised Statutes prohibits the pen- 
sioning of those who took part in the 
‘late rebellion,’’ or their heirs. But by 
amendment in 1877, and by other acts of 
Congress since that time, the statute has 
been construed ‘‘not to apply’’ to so 
many persons among the ex-Confederates 
—on account of their not serving volun- 
tarily in the Civil War, or of service in 
other wars of the United States, or for 
many other reasons—that there is author- 
ity for violation of the Constitution in 
this matter. 
posed of myriads of stars at inconceiv- 
able distances, appearing to us like a 
faint cloud. It stretches across the heav- 
eus in a great circle inclined to the plane 
of our equator about 60° and to an ob- 
server on the earth it must of necessity 
seem to change its direction as the earth 
rotates. Astronomers now believe that 
the visible universe of stars (of which 
our sun and its family of planets form an 
infinitesimal part) is similar in shape to 
the planet Saturn with its rings. 
is, it consists of an enormous splere- of 
stars, far outside of which is the vast 
girdle of the Milky Way. 


1. What is the story of the “Bag of Winds?” 2. 
What is the story which your paper illustrated a 
few months back about ‘‘The Eagle and the 
Tortoise?” 3. How does one secure au appoint- 
ment to teach in the Sandwich Talands, or 
Alaska ?—A Subscriber, Indiana. 

1. Ulysses on his return from Troy 
stopped at the island of Aeolus, king of 
winds and storms, who gave him favor- 
able winds but tied the adverse ones in a 
bag. This the companions of Ulysses 
untied while he was asleep, thinking it 
some prize he had kept from them. The 
ship was then,turned from its course and 
driven back to the island, where Aeolus 
refused any further assistance and the 
men were obliged to take to their oars. 
(See ‘‘ The Odyssey,’’ Homer, Book X). 2. 
This may be found among Aesop’s Fables. 
A Tortoise, desiring to fly like the birds, 
promised to disclose great treasures in the 
earth to any bird that would take him 
up into the air and show him the world. 
But the Eagle, finding he could not keep 


and let him fall on the rocks below where 
he was dashed to pieces. 3. In the 
island possessions of the United States, 
as in the territories, the ‘‘administration 
of school affairs and the selection of 
teachers is left entirely to the control of 





the local authorities.’’ Application 
should be made direct to the General 
| Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


Honolulu, Hawaii, for appointment in 
the one, and to the same officer in Sitka, 
Alaska, for the other. 

Is there any reason for celebrating Easter by 
oie ‘turesof rabbits and colored eggs? 2. Is there 
any reason that Easter should come on the first 
Sunday after the first full moon following the 
opening of spring? 3. Please give a description 
‘block system” used on some railroads to 

signal trains.—A. C. K , Reader. 

1. There seems to be no doubt that 
Easter eggs were originally symbolical 
of the revival of. nature in the spring, 
and this significance dates back to the 

|ancient Egyptians, Persians, Gauls, 
| Greeks and Romans, among whom the 
egg was an emblem of the universe. 
| From the Christian point of view, the 
egg is ‘‘considered emblematic of the 


3. The Milky Way is com- j 


That | 


his word, carried him up a second time | 


October 1907 


: resurrection and of.a future life.’’ Rab. 

bits, like all small, young, or. tender 
animals, seem appropriate gifts for the 
spring festival; the use of them at Easter 
comes from German legends and customs, 
2. The reason is that by this means 
Easter may aiways come cn Sunday and 
also at the spring full moon, at which 
time the Resurrection took place. This 
arrangement is due partly to a decision 
of the Council of Nice (352 A. D.), who 
decreed that Easter should be always on 
Sunday and not on the day of tiie Jewish 
Passover, as some Christians were cele. 
brating it; and partly to otier decisions 
of the Church after the reform of the Cal. 
endar in 1852. 3. This isa system of 
dividing the track into’ sections of three 
or four miiés each, and so’ regulating 
trains by electric signals that no train is 
ever allowed to enter a bloek while an- 
other train is on it. 


1. Who first used the expression ‘‘A govern- 
ment of the ‘people by the people and for the 
people?’ 2. Of whom was it said ‘““‘When the er- 
nine of the official robe fell on him it touched 
nothing less spotless than itself?” 3. What was 
the name of the material used to embalm beef? 
4. Where was the first house built? 5. Give the 
date of the admission of Oklahoma as a state. 
6. Who said, “Four score and seven years ago to- 
day, our fathers brought forth upon this conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dled- 
icated to the proposition “0 all men are created 
equal ?”—A Subscriber, R. 

1. Webster, in the Unitea States Sen. 
ate, 1830, said: ‘‘The people’s govern- 
ment, made for the people, meJe by the 
people, and answerable to the people.” 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, 1863, said: ‘‘and 
that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.’’ 2. Of John Jay by 
Daniel Webster. 3. Salicylic acid, boric 
acid, formaldehyde and other chemicals 
have been used. 4. Impossible to tell as 
there are no records to show when the 
human race ceased to be cave dwellers 
and began to build themselves houses, 
5. The bill providing for its admission 
was signed June, 16, 1906, but it is not 
actually admitted asa state until the Pres- 
ideut makes proclamation to that effect 
after the new state constitution is rati- 

fied. .6. Lincoln, in famous Gettysburg 
speech, November, 1863. (Your other 
Guestions are already answered elsewhere 
in this column or in recent numbers of 
the Instructor. ) 


1. What geographical conditions make New 
York City greaterthan St. Petersburg commer- 
cially? 2. What is meant by the Fabian Policy? 
Against whom was the policy directed? 3. (a) 
What were three of President Lincoln’s chief 
characteristics? (b) What was his greatest sery 





vice >—F. A. S., Minn. : 
| 1. Its advantages over St. Petersburg 
are its milder climate, and its situation 


at the mouth. of a great navigable river 
flowing through a land rich in natural 
resources, and on the finest harbor in the 
world opening into that ocean which is 
the highway of all civilized nations. 2. 
The policy of continually harassing tlie 
enemy while avoiding a decisive battle. 
This was the policy of Fabius Maximus, 
the Roman general, directed against Hai- 
nibal the Carthagenian, Washington has 
been called the ‘‘American Fabius’’ for 
|  agarn | the same line of action. 3. (a) 

His wisdom, added to strong convictions 
of duty and justice; his kindliness and 
self-control, combined with a keen sense 
of humor; his courage to do the right as 
God gave him to see the right. (b) The 
; preservation of the Union. 








Kindly explain why the comma is used after 
“deer” in the following sentence: I like “A 
Hunting of the Deer,” and “Strawberries; and 
not used after ‘Life’ in :~Miss Duncan has read 
to us ‘The Story of a Short Life” and ‘‘Jacka 

napes.’’--A. F. A., New Jersey. 

In the latter example the two titles 
correspond to two nouns, and being 
| similarly used and connected by ‘‘and”’ 
| no comma is needed.. The same rule 
| should apply to the former also if the 
two objects of ‘‘like’’ are titles, as they 
appear to be; if dissimilar in meaning 
the comma is required. 


1. Who were the “Silver Grays?” the “liu 
kers?” the “Barn Burners?’ the ‘Woolly 
Heads?” the “Unionists?” the “Stalwarts?” >. In 
what battle did the defeated general leave his 
wooden leg, and what was the general’s name? 
3. Has a state the right tocoin money? 4. What 
was the “Town Meeting” of early New England 
times? 5. Where was “Franklin State?” 6 
What is the object of the Electoral! College?—4 
aun + New Hampshire. 


The ‘‘ Unionists’’ were. those who, 
during the Civil War favored thy preser- 
vation of the Union. (Answers to the 
other questions in Normal Instructor, 
May, 1907). 2. Battle of Cerro Gordo ia 
Mexican War; General Santa Anna. 3: 
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It has not; only Congress has that right. 4 . = 
“ a @ An aunuel iheeting of the people of The Trend in American Edu 
at Easter a town (or township), to elect town offi- cation 
customs, fm cers and vote on other affairs necessary (Ciniiawnl from Page?) 
is means to the town. (This is the unit of govern- the ch : : k 
day and ment still existing in many states). 5. | the changes that have taken place even 
tt which Early settlers of Tennessee attempied in within a generation in our American 
se. This 1785 to form a separate state under the colleges and universities. Down to 1800 
decision name of Franklin. 6. It was designed the entrance requirements to our best Th D ; 
D.), who fy by. the framers of the Constitution in | Colleges were Latin, Greek, and some- e Delicious De 
lways on onder to secure, as they thonght it would, times a little arithmetic as far as the 
e Jewish ga Wiser epoles of president than if the gil bod 3 cond ecg pcr 'S 
e s 
etalon Dople. PT en ee ; in three years in a good high school. But TH E S PAR K 
the Cal. between 1800 and 1870 eight new subjects THAT MAK «< 
ae a I would be pleased to have you inform me | Were added to the entrance list, *‘ whereas 
“OF three where at rn asd to Paine’s “Age of | during the century and a half prior to S M | LE Yi 
gulatin Beason." —F, 1...P., So. Dak. 1800 the only addition of any consequence 
train S Joseph Priestly, the discoverer of oxy- | was elementary arithmetic.” 
hile an gen, wrote An Answer to Mr. Paine’s| The modern college offers far more Keeps the m 

Age of Reason,’ in the third edition of than any one boy ean take or should . 

Ins ‘‘Letters to the Philosophers and take. Hence the struggle over classical teeth at the: 
A govern. Politicians of France,’’ edited at Salem, | studies versus scientific studies, the estab- 
d for the Mass., 1795. It is probably now out of | lishment of ‘‘modern’’ courses, the Ps - 
en theer. Hi print, but information in regard to it | device of multiplying Bachelor's degrees, 2 5 EVERYWHERE - 
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might be had at some large library, as 


the elective system, and all that train of 
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alm beef? the Boston Public Library. In quoting | controversies which have vexed the souls E-W:-HOYT & CO: 
5 Save the Bi from Paine’s work, Dr. Priestly, it is | and spoiled the tempers of many, many _ 
i. am te said, made alterations in the text and in | college professors. LOWELL, MASS. 
his conti- so doing condemned the author ‘‘for A survey of the field discloses much to 
ted what he never wrote, and which he him-J be thankful for. We have made a fair | 
. self (Priestly) was the unconscious means | beginning in our higher education—a | 
es Sem of introducing into the text within the | beginning, I say, because there is not in | 
govern. YF of Paine’s publication.”’ this country today a college, or univer- | SEND FOR OUR 
e by the 1. Is it proper for a man to arse the personal sity, or professional scliool adequately 
eople.’” pronoun“! in the masculine gender and for a equipped for the work it is attempting If 
d: ‘and lady to parse “I” in the feminine eter?» In| to do; there is not one of the great you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 
ratte the sentence “Horses run,’ what gender is | nlants, however much they may cost the ad , 
by the Jf iiforses? 3 Thesun shines. Parve‘sua.”—W. | Pubic for ‘mal "that is bel A Kal AZOO_ 
f iy ve Sr te shines. Parse “sun.” —W. public for maintenance, tliat is being ALA as 
' ‘ 66799 hac conducted efficiently or effectively, Direct to You 
Jay by 1. The pronoun ‘‘I’* has the gender of | *! : af 24 SSS. 
b : Niel 3 5 whether in | Simply because the public does not yet | 
id, boric the noun to which it refers, whether in E49 , ot gga pie AE Sol cea. You eave from €3 to 040, because you keep in your pocket all the dealers’ 
lemicals the same sentence or merely urderstood gi te ase sr vali: ‘ . ep oe | Joubert’ and middiemen’s profits. You run no risk, because we pay the freight and sell you on 
to tellas fin meaning. It makes no difference who | 276 Coins OF Se Saree ri i atest’ = 360 D ays Approval ceccpasnaiy nigh quality. ‘Made of the best pigitesael d 
en the @f is parsing it, man or woman. The im- | CCONOMY In operation Is Huy ory 2 Pekin steel of the highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best 
dwellers rtant thing is to know whether it re- defective machines and ill-paid workmen equipped stove factories in the world. Evéry Kalamasoo: isicarefully inspected and we knew it is¢ . 
ante 4 _ « » etyo 2 y » o De 
houses ta to man or woman 2. ‘‘Horses’’ has are put to a task that demands the best ter how much extra you pay. Fhy not save all the dealers’ profit! Is it not vedeounnte 
e's wy ; $e ‘i in everything—the best of equipment to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our factory! 
lmission common gender as it may refer to males s 8 . prmrpety, od 
it is : 1. . the best of men, and the best of service, Send Postal For Catalogue No. 329. compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kal- 
Ss not or females. In a case like this some “8 ye np : amazoo Prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, embracing stoves 
he Pres ay j fer t sider it in tl Some day, I hope, the American public and ranges of all kinds for all domestic purposces,—for the home, school, 
he gtammarians PERCE tC; COSA at in the will realize that our school system, from church, halls, lodge rooms, ete. Hotel ranges for restaurants, boarding 
t effect masculine gender. 3. A common noun, houses, clubs and camps, Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and heating 
Ba? wnt? kindergarten to university professional ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 
Is rati- of third person, singular number, neuter 
itysburg ff gender, nominative case, being subject | School, is an engine so expensive that Kalamazoo Stove en coy emeamniate 
ir other er vere *‘chines.”® 4 we cannot afford to keep it idle a part of Kalamazoo, Mich 
aeebets : the time, or run it except with its maxi- Gil Detomanee cosk aes one ranges are equipped with enya ge 
bers of ‘Is Easter Sunday a legal holiday, and what | inum load; an engine so expensive, too, ben 
Was its origin?—W. A. C., Kentucky. that we cannot afford to intrust it to the 
~~" Sundays and Fast Days are legal holi- hands of inexperienced or half-trained 
po Ti. days in all the states which distinguish |! engineers. No business man would for ‘ 
1 Policy? them as such. In this sense Easter Sun- | 4 moment tolerate the waste and ineffi- | 
i? 3, (a) Bi day is a legal holiday. It originated | — in his affairs that we all | eac ers’ ombination Offers 
raha pels very early in the present Era when the | ¢xists in education today, 
‘ §f first Christians began to celebrate the | _ I wish to push the indictment one step | Seeley’s Question Book 31 
ersburg Resurrection of Clirist. The name is sup- ve ge Pe nearer a yg see is ea BS Ky nid oer 
‘ ; “ inefficient because i a Oe a c 
ituation ff posed to be derived from ‘‘Eastre,’’ the | ON4Y Wwastetu act Normal Instructor (1 year 75 
le river name of a Saxon diety whose feast was | iS operated at low pressure,’’ but it is | : - (1) ) oh 
natural celebrated every year in the spring about | Unfair in that it does not do what the | 1 $1.75 
rin the the time of the Christian festival, though | founders of this republic meant that it : Both for $1.2 ¥ 
hich is another belief is that the name comes | Should do. It does not give equality of hs o or 27 
a 2 from the Saxon ‘‘Oster,”’ to rise, on ac- | Opportunity to all. This may seem sur- Seeley’s : ; 
ing the J count of commemorating the Resur- | prising, particularly as we have been Seeley's Question Book - - $1.00 
battle rection. boasting for a century of our American ; 
ba liberty, fraternity, and equality. It is Book Normal Instructor (2 years) - 1.00 
st Haw 1, The pronunciation of the following: Car-| the boast, too, of most Americans that . wes. 
: yor negie, Eyre (Jane Eyre). 2. Does a fish weigh : n — = . + 
ton has ything when in the water? 3. What battles petro great public school sy some the ‘ $2.00 
us’’ for ofthe Revolutionary war were indecisive ?—A | greatest thing on earth —provides alike 2 ie st Both for $1.52 
3. (a) Sabscriber. for every boy and girl taking advantage 5. yee 
ictions 1. Carnegie (car na’ gy), accent on} of it. This is half true—and dangerous, ae Seeley’s Question Book - - $1.00 
ess and stcond syliable; Eyre (air), according to | as all half-truths are. The fact is, the ’ 
rep Alani Itternational Dictionary. 2. Bulk for| American system of education grants : Primary Plans(l year) - - 1.00 
ight as bulk it weighs the same as the body of | equality of opportunity only to those ! f eexbs 
b) The Water it displaces, otherwise it would | who can goon tc the college and the | 1 ae a $2.00 
; #hk or float. The air-bladders in fishes | university. It takes little account of “3 Both for $1.52 
serve to accommodate their specific grav- | the boy—and less still of the girl—who o or ° 
lag ity:to different depths of water. 3. Bat- | cannot or does not wish for a higher | 
s7? ant J Wes of Bemis Heights and Monmouth. education. Those who ‘‘drop out’’ at | LOOK HERE ! 
Nm ‘ the age of twelve or fourteen, compelled | 
“Jacka ‘t, What war was raging in Europe during the ¢ ivli 1e isse ‘ir x . i 
Frénith and Indian War? 2. Why was Washing- to carn a dps ogee ep — Perce Seeley’s eee OS ear re $1.00 
titles ton not inaugurated until April 4oth?—Sub- opportunity ut why oO we If Amer- en el % ection 
hoigt ange Putnam Co., N. Y. ica have need only of professional men Mistakes 1n Leaching - - + + + += = «+ - 1.00 
© de The Seven-Years War, 1736-63. 2.| and ‘‘men of affairs?’’ Are those who Normal Instructor (l year) - - - - - - 75 
and » 1750-63. 
e po Travel was slow and difficult in those | pay the taxes and do the rougher work of tee 
if the days. The news of his election was late | life to be denied opportunity for self- on 78 
as they it’ reaching him at Mt. Vernon, his | improvement? Are only those who can $2.7: 
soning journey to New York was hindered by | afford to stay in school to reap the ad- All for $1.77 
ovations from the people along the route, ; vantages of ‘education? In a word, what : 
and when he reached that cily on April are we doing to help the average men Seeley’s Question Book - - - - * 6 1.00 
he 23,, there were still some preliminaries | better to do his life work and better to Mistakes 7 in Teaching - - - - - 1.00 
woolly of the inauguration to be arranged. (Re- | realize the wealth of his_ inheritance as | Raub’s School Management = A a 195 
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ege?—A eatemsed times in 16 which ave, or ts, four?—A | greatest problem of the future, and one $5 75 
9) Nit fiftw-f bat | which we may not longer disregard and p- 
who, (a) Nine sixes are fifty-four, but nine | yet maintain our standing as a nation. 
presef- titiés six is the number fifty- four; hence | > —Journal of Education. mr F All for $3.48 
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rnictor, should be used. The number four is! A class in the first grade were having a 
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“which’’ is therefore singular. 


wered, ‘‘ The same old thing over again.’’ 
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«Justa gleam of ivory in her smile,” 
Miss Adele Ritchie 
one of t eivehe most 
beautiful artistes, says: 
age t ag im 
dazzling ite 
other dentifrice can 


give. 
Is for particular people, for those who 
core about the little things which 
add to the appearance of the well 
groomed man or woman. 

It is & dentifrice in paste form 
different from. the ortinary pastes 
because thy ingredients are blended 
together by Intense heat, so that 
Zodenta ie always the same. 

It dissolves all injurious deposits 
which disco'or and in time ruin the 
deliente ertame!, causing decayed 
teeth. It prevents the formation of 
tartar and destroys all poisons and 
germs which cause softened and dis- 
eased gums. 

If your druggist does not keep Zo- 

. seod us 2hcents for a large 
(21-2 ot.) tube postpaid. Your 
money returned if you dou't like it 
Write for Tooth Brush 
Holder, mailed fre 
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A little care—a little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 
Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion 

What attention do you give your face and hands? 
You wash them of course, but that’s not enough. 
Exposure to the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt 
and dust, indoors and out, to the tainted air of the 
ball room or the steamof the kitchen, will take the 
bloom from any complexion, These causes and con- 
ditions result ina sallow complexion, make the skin 
rough, coarse in its texture, and unless proper atten- 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly 
facial blemislies. 


Milkweed Cream 


Used nightand morning has proven to women everywhere that they 
can have a clear, brightand healthy skin, for it i 
Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. 

Milkweed Cream is askin food with tonic properties. Itis dainty, 
fastidious, refined; just a little applied with finger tips(no rubbing or 
kneading) clears the minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates 
them into natural activity, and through them feeds the ipner skin 
so that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00a jar, or sent pees on 
receipt of price, A sample will convince you; mailed free forstamp. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth St, 
, DETROIT, MICH. 
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SAMPLES FREE 

NOTEHEADS { re) oO CARDS 
BILLHEADS ENVELOPES 
Printed 40 Cents, 
J. JEFFREY, 2125 Fulton St., 


wanted to make up shields at | 
i] home; $10 per 100; can make 2 | 
an hour; work sent prepaid to | 
reliable women. Send repiy envelone for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*. 


wine 


| drinkers. 
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The Editor’s Page 
(Continued from page 26) 


variably turned out to be smokers or 
These men, while able todo 


| the rough work of farming, call budding 


and other delicate work ‘‘puttering,’’ 
and have to give it up, owing to an in- 
ability to concentrate their nerve force. 


| Even men who smoke one cigar a day 
| cannot be trusted with some of my most 





delicate work. 

Cigarettes are even more damaging 
than cigars and their use by young boys 
is little short of criminal, and will pro- 
duce in them the same results that sand 
placed in a watch will produce— destruc- 
tion. 

Several of my young acquaintances are 
in their graves who gave promise of 
making happy and useful citizens; and 
there is no question whatever that cigar- 
ettes alone were the cause of their de- 
struction. No boy living would com- 
mence the use of cigarettes if he knew 
what a useless, soulless, worthless thing 
they would make of him.’’ 


A New Peace Society 

The following copy of a circular issued 
by The reople’s Peace Society of America 
which has recently been formed in New 
York City, describesa work which should, 
enlist the interest and co-operation of 
every teacher in United States. We hope 
that every reader of Normal Instructor 
will become a member of this society 
and will send for a book to use in secur- 
ing members. Your name and Io cents 
membership fee may be sent to the editor 
of Normal Instructor who will see that it 
is forwarded to the proper authorities, 
who will send you literature concerning 
the movement from time to time. In 
this country with its government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, 
it is very important to train children to 
realize the value of educating public sen- 
timent. War causes the greatest suffer- 
ing to the common people and they 
should be trained when children to real- 
ize that the greatest hero of life is not 
the military hero. 

The People’s Peace Society of America 
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Vol. 1-Autumn Plans 
Vol. 3-Spring Plans 


Every Day Plans 





Drawings—Busy Work, etc., etc. 


Every Day Plans 
teacher will appreciate and use every day. 
material that can be used throughout the year. 

Haudsome covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on excellent paper. 
attractive and helpful. Order the complete set now. 
satisfactory. 


jects, suggestions and references. 


WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 


(Former address, Dansville, N. Y.) 
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Praised by Teachers Everywhere 


EVERY DAY PLANS 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 
By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe 


Vol. 2-Winter Plans 

Vol- 4-General Number 

Forty Complete Sets ordered for Columbus, Ohio, teachers. 
The most attractive and useful Plan Books ever published. 

is a new set of Plan Books written and arranged by 
teachers for teachers. 


teacher needs in her everyday work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They tell how to do and what to do and supply the material with which to work. 


Subjects treated :—Iusic—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature— Stories 
of Industry and History—Biographies—Geography—Special Day Programs and Fri- 
day Afternoon Exercises—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard 


is replete with drills, new games, lists of songs, poems, stories, books on various sub- 
They contain many, many things which the busy 
The Summer Number contains special programs for closing days and much 


Magazine size—620 pages and every page 
Your money cheerfully refunded if they do not prove entirely 


TWO STYLES OF BINDING 


Durable Paper Covers, 40 Cents a Copy, $1.50 for Complete Set. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Fuli Gold Stamp, the Set in One Volume, $2.00. 
YOU CAN ALSO GET IT IN THE FOLLOWING COMBINATIONS: 
The Four Volumes with World’s Events one year, $1.85 
The Four Volumes with Fess’ Political History of the U. S., $2.50. 


Add 5@ cents to Combination Price if Every Day Plans is desired in Cloth. 


—) 


They contain such matter as the 


Dayton, Ohio. 
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i 
dogs not. wish peace at any price but it: 
does wish to help educate society to see’ 
the resonableness of nations settling dif. 
ferences in as orderly and dignified a. 
manner as two well-bred gentlemen 
would. Nothing can be right fora body 
of individuals that is not right for a sin- 
gle individual. There should be no diff- 
erence between public and private ‘mor. 
als. Children should be taught that our 
standing army is our nation’s police force 
and that war is barbarous and ‘should 
ever be resorted toveXeept whet. abso- 
lutely necessaty. A ie i 

Too much shes has beth. Maid Ae the 
past upon military heroes} our. histories 
have given so much space to the subject 
of war.. Children. have come to look 
upon. history as largely an account of 
war. , 

We trust that The People’s Peace So-' 
ciety of America will have the hearty ,co- 
operation of every reader of Normal Jn- 
structor. 


New York, August 15th, 1907: 
Dear Friend :— 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
great majority of the. American People 
want to see.Peace assured ona reasonable: 
foundation. “A° great many: ate convinced! 
of the merits and the ualtiitate sticcess of 
the Peace Movement, but their voice: 
cannot be heard, their influence caniot! 
make itself felt, because they are not or-! 
ganized. The enrollment of this great} 
number is the first aim of 

The People’s Peace Society of Ameri¢a 

The organizers of the new Society; 
firmly believe that an organization which 
is open to everybody cannot fail to bring} 
out the extraordinary strength of the sen- 
timent for peace and will prove not only 
a valuable means to further a peaceful: 
policy by our government, as well as the) 
enactnient of laws that make for peace,| 
to foster our own friendly. relations with! 
foreign nations, but that‘it also will be 
an object lesson for the skeptical, and al 
ineans for instilling correct views on the} 
vital questions of peace at home and. 
abroad amongst the broad masses of the 
people. 

In order to reach the people of all 
classes and localities in the United States 
a great number of workers are necessary, 

Will you be one of them? .7 

If so, carefully read the enclosed plat? 
form and communicate with the Secretaty 
or any member of the undersigned com- 
mittee: ' 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia Univerg! 
sity, New York -City, President; Frarf 
Moss, Treasurer; Mrs. Elizabeth | P. 
Bemis, Vice-President; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pettis, Secretary. ai 

Dr. Robert S. Freedman, N. Y. City; 
Wilson L. Gill, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Mr 
Elizabeth B. Grannis, N.Y. City :Ee&k 
win Markham, Mrs. Edwin Markhiaiif, 
Proliibition Park, N. Y,; Mrs. Harry 
Hastings, N. Y. City; Mrs. Julia L, 
Richard, N.Y. Citv; Rev. Matthew 
Small, Sumter, N. C.; Dr. C: H. Wook 
ley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Marthi 
Young, N. Y. City. 

A . ' 

Constitution and Plattorm of the People$ 

Peace Society of America , 4 
SECTION I, ; 

The purpose of the society is to support the 
American Institute of Peace Propaganda which 
is to carry on an active propaganda for I 

ist.—The substitution of justice in place of v 
olence, of arbitration or regular legal proc: b 
ings in place of bloodshed in settling the dissed 
sions between nations and between employ ge 
and employees. | 

2d.—The Federation of the nations of bi 
World, based on mutual guarantee of their im 
pendence and present possessions. : 

3l.—The furtherance of institutions 


for 
peaceful solution of the social question, { 
4th.—The furtherance of all internati 
agreements which unite the nations in comm 
work for the progress of civilization, and the o® 
ganization of the World’s Administration for al 
work thatis better accomplished by a union of 
the civilized world, than by independent nations. 
sth.—The furtherance of allinternational aye 
ments, treaties, and conventions which estab! ish 
uniform legislation tending to the protection 
and welfare of the working classes, and the fp 
provement of social, commercial and industria! 
conditions in general, 
6th.-The enactment of such laws in the United 
States which will promote the ends atore-gi! 
without disadvantage to ourown welfare o@! 
safety, 5 a 
7th.~The inforniation of the pabietn Fes ard 
to those purposes, 
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j The Illinois Medical College. | 


1¢thAnnual Session Begins Sept. 2,1907 
Academie Course CONTINUES through- 


gigs Three tapi schon 















SCHOOL - a this te: ay to, Renten 
= = canieceneete 
ratories modernly 
TEACHERS poe w. utdocr clinics open all 
day. Hospital and Training Behoo! 
IN for in connection. 
ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
SUMMER ae 
CHICAGO, ILL, 




















600 


PRIZES 


Including 100 Annual subscriptions to 
Harper’s Bazar 


CONTEST FREE TO ALL 
For The Best 


|LIMERICKS 
Pantasote | 


j 
LCATHCR | 
Pantasote is better than real leather 
and costsonly one-thirdasmuch. Wa- 
terproof, fireproof and greaseproof. 
Nothing equals it for upholstery. 
Illustrated booklet Containing sam- 
ple Limericks, with Particulars of 
contest and list of s sent free. 
THIS IS 1S A AL LIMERICK: 
‘the patra (la called Prine donna: 
They say not a thing 
Of how she can sing, 
But talk of the clothes she has on her. 


DO You ag te yoy. CAN WR 
' ONE ABOUT PANTAS OTe? 
If so, Ke. postal for roy iree Senne to-day. 
THE PANTASOTE COMPANY | | 
Limeriek Dept-, 56 Bowling Green Bidg., New York, 
When in New York visit our extensive 
at 26 West 3tth Street. 
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DEAFNESS 


“The Morley ’Phone”’ * 
A miniature Telephone for \. 
the eae, invisible, 












' sold, 

giving instant relief from deafness 
and head noises. There are but few 
cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials 

THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 90 
iM South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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GEO.J.CHARLTON,_ 
GEnrnal Passencen AGENT 





|}a banquet in their own house. 
| people they had formerly known were 


| fashion,, and they wore many beautiful 


rest. They had been accepted as the 
Polos who had left Venice a score of 
| years before. Marco had had travel 


| ment Marco Polo 


teacher was the following, 
need to eat salty foods?’’ 


we didn’t eat salt.’’ 


. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


SECTION I. 

Any man, woman or child may become a 
member by signifying their adherence to the pur- 
poses of the society and by paying an annual fee 
of at least ten cents. 

SECTION III. 
Persons who will secure the membership of at 
least one hundred persons will be called “work- 

ers.” Workers who canuot affordto give their 
time and en for nothing, will be entitled to 
ten percent of their collections from the number 
of members above one hundred. Workers who 
do not draw their commission will be credited 
withan equal amount as annual contribution. 
Workers will report and send their collections 
directly to headquarters. 

SECTION Iv. 

The American Institute of Peace Propaganda 

is to be managed by an Executive Council. 
SECTION V. 

The members of the Executive Committee are 
elected directly or indirectly by the workers, 
Details of organization and administration will 
be submitted to the workers after the Society 
has at least 1.000 members; up to that time the 
Organization Committee will act as Executive 
Committee. National Conventions of the Peo- 
ple’s Peace Society are planned for the place and 
time ofthe National Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gresses, 


Marco Polo and the Far East 


(Continued from page 13) 


mission to their own houses and de- 
nounced as impostors. They went to an 
inn but could not find anyone in the 
city who knew them. This is not as re- 
markable as it might seem for they wore 
their rough Tartar dress and they had 
spoken a foreign language exclusively 
for so many years that they were not 
able to speak their own very well. 

They were so persistent in their claims, 
and so anxious to bring together all their 
‘former friends and acquaintances that 
| they finally obtained permission to give 
All the 








invited. They obtained use of a room 
to which several large packages were 
taken. The banquet was luxurious and 
expenisve even bevond what had ever 
been seen in wealthy and luxurious 
Venice. When the guests were seated 
the Polos appeared dressed in gorgeous 
robes of crimson satin. They had had | 
their hair and beard cut in the prevailing 


jewels, They bore little resemblance to 
the men who a short time before had 
been refused admission to their own 
homes. At the close of the first course 
the Polos withdrew and by the time the 
second course was ready they reappeared 
wearing different dress, and adornéd 
with other jewels, all finer and richer 
than before. At the close of the feast 
the Polos again withdrew from the room 
but soon reappeared wearing the same | 
garments they had on when they first en- 
tered the city. Marco ripped open the? 
seams of the garments and there fell out 
upon the table great quantities of dia- 
monds, emeralds, pearls, turquoises, 
rubies, and sapphires, the whole amount- 
ing in value to an immense fortune. 
Soon a younger brother of Marco re- 
turned from a‘iiunting trip. The Polos 
now settled down to enjoy a well-earned 


enough and purposed to spend the re- 
| mainder of his life quietly, but soon war 
broke out between Venice and Genoa. 
Marco took part in it and was taken pris- 
oner and confined in a prison in Genoa. 
While there he wrote an account of his 
| travels. This was before the invention 
of printing, but many copies of the book 
were made, and it was read throughout 
Europe. After several years imprison- 
was set free. He re- 
turned to Venice and spent the remainder 
of his life in peace and comfort. 


Collateral Reading. 


Brooks—Story of Marco Polo. 

Knox—Travels of Marco Polo for Boys 
and Girls, 

Fiske—Discovery of America, 
PP 316-329. 

Towle—Marco Polo. 

Note to teachers.—If possible have the 
books referred to above where the pupils 
can have access to them. Then take up 
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DOUBLE BARREL HAMMERLESS 








we furnish this genuine New 


FOR 8.95 ; 
eh 


Double Barrel bh me 
been sold eve: 


exact same gun that 
2 307 hand, will be 


shere at $25.00 to 
UNS, all we haveon 
ciesed out at heretofore unheard 
of price of $8.95. Our 
special closing out price 


a Tene Tannese come 

jextension rib, “double aoe action, at ef 
od fancy foreend. This f Ten tine S land hammerless dou- 
ety gun, and if you 
lor use is Tax: twice as much asa hammer gun. 
AM. DOUBLE BARREL 
nteed one of the highest grade uae 

double barrel gun you can buy 

eriden, Connecticut, and guaranteed 





bo: 
biack powder, extension rib, uadruple automatic lock! 
ce, locking the rib to the frame, quadruple bolt and 
action, full plate locks, top snap break, finest —_ 
m 


greatest gun Value ever 
offered; worth twice as 
much as any gun you 
can buy elsewhere at 
double our price; has 
selected walnut stock, 


PAT APPLIED Fog 


WE Fi FURNISH ato 
genuine “Ar fice te 


rel breec! 
everyupto datefeature, 
ilege,twor> 
combines the 


every high grade modern improvement of every oth- 
yb high grade American gun, with the defects of none. 
a tk FREE OFFER. ould like ¢ to use for from one to three months, 
ou i GR TF ay. our Secils as or, if 1 Te prefer, enclose only $1.00, in which 
ease wo wil n to you C, O. D., subject to exam You can examine i! at your near- 
nsoreas oie if found ye Sa 4 then pay the express agent our special price and express 
pt less the i “00 sent with your order, and if you order one of the Aubrey guns you = use it three months 
eng A weet time you can put it to every ible test, and if you do not consider i¢ the highest le gun you 
or used, and worth at least twice as Ny as any double hammerless.gun you could buy elsewhere 

7 double o our Our epecial ay! you can return the gun id us at any time within three months, and we will immedi- 
ately return together with any express charges you may have paid; or if you order the New England 
gun at $8.95, yS10. 05 re *si3 95, you can give it thirt z+ rial, during which time you can put it to every test, 
and if for any reason you are _ rtectly satisfied with your purchase, if you don’t feel you have gotten 
en the val jue tag h om have gotten elaewhere, you can return the gun to us at our expense, and we will imme- 
y, toge’ ae wi ith poe s ex ~~ 4 one es you may have paid. If you send the full amount 

ar mondor te for € 


“TiN ecdan tne el those quae at our epecisl ottes prices 
GU FREE CATALOGUE 0 OFFER, Serridira werscee sricras naa gas Cations Bike 
cut this ad out and send to us or on a postal ard or in a lettersay, “Send me your free Gun Catalogue, * and on 


logue, showing eve! ~y- § = shotguns, rifles, revo! vers, ammunition and sporting goods of all kinds 
at about one-half th price pri Charged b me, free offers, new pro) pone. heretofore waheerd of privileges, ad- 


r befoi ro KDOwn, ra ents R mal tree; so if you don’t order one of these guns, 
EAHS ROEBUCK & CO. Chicago 


ualities of eve 
press which gun y 























ont fail te +4 awrite for our latest & 
gon't fail wa Co alogue. aude, & 








Valuable Books 
For Teachers 


Landes’ Complete Outline, 777 Questions and Answers, Tables and Nick« 
Names in United States History, Also a brief history of Political 
Parties. Prepared specially for class use. 25c. $2.40 per doz. 

Landes’ New Practical Orthography. Indispensable in preparing classes for 
Special Examinations or Teachers’ Examinations. 2§c. $2.40 per doz. 

McKean’s Outline of English and American Literature, A practical and sys- 
tematic study for teachers, students and literary clubs. 2§c. $2 40 per doz, 

McKean’s Practical Outlines in Physiology. Every day Physiology and 
Hygiene adapted to modern teaching and modern life. 2§c, $2.40 per doz, 

McFee’s Outlines, Devices and Recreations in United States Geography. 
Invaluable to every teacher searching for ways and means to enliven her 
geography class. a§c. $2.40 per doz, 

Crissman’s Library Method in American History. 
guide for the preparation and recitation of each day’s work. 
per doz. 

McCabe’s Study of the Song of Hiawatha, Has no equal for class use in 
the study of this great classic. 25c. $2.40 per doz. 

Bryce-Spaulding’s Graded Memory Gems. Thiree Books—Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar. Universally popular, agc. $2.40 per doz. 

Faris’ Children’s Poet. An outline of Longfellow’s life and work for 
Primary Grades. Invaluable in preparing Language and Nature work for 
regular classes. 10C. $1.00 per doz. 


A reference outline and 
25c. $2.40 


Wiant’s New Drills for Schools, Yankee Doodle Drill—Flower Drill 
Marching through Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red, White and 
Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill, or Posings—Flag Drill—Broomstick Drill— 


Cadet Drill. 
pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymnastics. 
one book only 25c. 

Fess’ Political History of the United States. History from a New View- 
Point. Editor O. T. Corson in Ohio Educational Monthly: ‘‘I most 
heartily commend this volume to the eareful reading of every teacher or 
other person interested in a scholarly, yet simple and plain discussion of 
the foundation principles of the history of the United States. Each and 
every page is full of information, interesting, suggestive and inspiring.’’ 


613 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Any five of the above 25c. books for $1.00. When remitting $1.00 or 
more for books add 40c and get Worid’s Events [lagazine one year. 


WORLD’S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., DAYTON, OHIO. 


(Former address, Dansville, N, Y 


Each drill so fully and clearly explained that it becomes a 
The ten drills in 








the study by topic as suggested in the 
last article, 














Among test questions prepared by the 
‘Why do we 
Mildred wrote 


in reply, ‘‘We should be very fresh if 


| MEN AND WOMEN: ),§,22°80704,% 
using spare time, you will never be without money, 


No Roaches, Bugs, Ants, etc., can exist where used, 
Harmless to buman beings. Box sent charges pre 


$75.00 a month and all expenses for men with rig 
to introduce and assist in manufacturing our Guar 
anteed Hog Cholera Stock and Poultry Remedies. 
Send for contract and Premium Catalog. We mean 
business and furnish gilt-edge references. 

KING MFG. CO., Department AD, GOODLAND, KANSAS. 











maid for 10 cents silver 
YERMIN POWDER CO., SUR ANTON, PA, 
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Enterta 


miubiating Of Wis 
,00ks, Magazines, furniture or walrs wii 
tagthe extent of the 


Inmen 


t Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, sep Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by 


Allthe Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
ag veep Exerc for Kaster, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, ay Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
verey thy ng, Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
Tay, Elnooin and Washington Days. 


Day, Mi 

of Siig. 
St. —o 
} cents, 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 

on ht recitations for children between the ages of 5 

12. Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts, 

Be thiehem Bal »The—A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung as solo orchorus, 25 cts. 

Book of Ready Made Speeches, Hawthorne's 
—Serious, senumental and humorous, cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parcdies 
on popular prose and poetry. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Com ic Recitations and Hum- 

orous Readings. 2% cts. 

Castle’s Schoo atoreniamoute— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., for primary and intermed 
iate grades. 25 cts. 

Choice Hamor—hoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading aud Recitation books pub- 


lished. 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. &L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
eon and tableaux. For children of six years. 
2 

Cc Schepens at Skeeter Corner—A humorous play 
for children and young folks. Represents a sc 
of fifty years ago and the preparations for the christ- 
mas entertainment. Kasy to 5 prepare; only one 
scene, Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more are 
better and any number can be used. 15 cents. 

Christmas for All Nations — Introduces children 
from heathen nations, who describe their customs 
and beliefs. Suitable for Sunday school or mission- 
ury entertainment. 7 boys, 8 girls. 15 cents. 

Christmas Dream, A—Santa Claus and several 
Mother Goose Children in new rhy: as ane clever 
antics, Requirements easy. 5 boys, 5 gi 15 cts. 

Christmas Dialogues. Guptil’s Original — For 
children of all ages. 2B nts. 

Christmas Joke, A—May be given by children or 
asa burlesque by grown people. In rhyme and 
very funny. 12 male, 12 female characters, 25 cts. 

Christmas in Santa ‘Claus’ House—Full of live- 
liest happenings. 8 male, 14 female characters. 25c. 

Christmas Budget—“The Christmas Alphabet” for 
26 children; seven “Christmas Tableaux” and “The 
Christmas March,” a spectacular performance, 15c. 

Christmas Selections, Gaptil’s Original — A 
very select collection. 15 cents. 

Christmas Star March and Drill — For 16 to 24 
girls. Noscenery. Complete diagrams. 15 cents. 
Casey's Recitations—The best selections of prose 
and poetry. 25 cts, 
Cheice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings aud Recitations, Selections in all dialects 

Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc, 30 cts. 

Columbian Reciter, Hawthorne’s—Patriotic and 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts, 

‘ ‘omic and Tragic Dinlogues, 25 cts. 

Comic Reciter—"Very Funny.” 3 cts. 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Daye We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages. 25 cts. 

Prills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

Dewitt's Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, ete. 25 cts. 

Pthiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
25 cts. 

Eureka Entertainme nts—-Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. ~ is. 

Fav orite Intermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in nee 
diate grades. 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for littie children, 20 cts. 

Hin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Original re- 
Citations, songs, class exeruises, etc. Separate pro- 
gram for each grade. 15 cents. 

Fin De Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises—Ma- | 
terial for several entertainments, Separate pro- 
gram for each grade, 


dialogues ard many other features, 15 cents. 





| 


| 
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| 


Original songs, recitations, | Blac k 


Macaulay's Act seer hiainias aceite nearly 
100 of the finest di 


peutiring from tm to fif- 
teen characters each. 25 ct: 


ee oie Dialogues for Young People— 
adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, ftw and other exercises, 25 cts 

Modern Drill and Exerc » The —By 
Hariette Wilber. A collection of entirely new and 
original drills and exercises for the little ones, 25 cts. 

Mgzual Dialogue Book for Young and Old, 

The—A collection ofdial harades, 
shadow scenes, and pantom' mes. 3 cts. 

November’s Crown—A new spectacular entertain- 
ment for Thanksgiving. Bs dae Bara but won- 
derfully brilliant and p! r 14 girls and 
boys. 15 cts. 

Parlier Reciter. 25 cts 

Practical Dinlesses, Drills and, Ro ngheee pation f 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25 c om 

Prescott’s Paragon R eciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh ana original pieces in pruse sud 
poetry. For advanced pupils. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain D rior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 ets. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 25 cts 
Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
— and American specimens of first-class pieces 

‘or school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice - "ir “7 “aaa 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 

Prescott’ s“*Dinmond” Dinleewes By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 

otv’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 2 ets, 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. For 
young and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debater— Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 
Very complete. Boards, ¥ cts. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing ‘Be- 
tween the Acts,” ‘Forget Me Nots,” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted,a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation” 
and “Pro Tem,’ 80 cts. 

Standard Dialogues— For school and parior enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, societies, etc. 30 c. 

Stestios Dialogues—A choice collection of original 

dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc, 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones, Contains 
150 litt!e pieces, of only a few lines each, exp 
in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed alike t> parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. cts. 

Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises— 
An abundance of choice new material, including 
several dialogues for celebrating Thanksgiving in 
the school-room. 15 cents, 

Thanksgiving in Brownie-Land—A selitctding 
oti’ f for boys. Full of life and fun. 15 ce: 

Newsboys? Thanksgiving—A jolly new 
play. Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents, 

Webster's Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents, 

Wilford’s Origina Diale aoe and Speeches 
for Young Folks— ‘‘By far the most complete 
of the kind ever ae tiahed. *” 160 pages, 25 cts. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts, 

Young Folk’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts. 

Young Peoples’ Npeaker— ‘comprises recitations 
forthe different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years, 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. One ofthe 
nest dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years, 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. 
children of fifteen years. ts. 





For 


25 cts. 


Denisen’s Popular Entertainment Books 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 

A Bandle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, reto ts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches, 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Snitable for all eges. 

American Joker—Minstrels and end 

men’s @ 


| 
Giood Hamor—For re adding and recitation. By Henry | Catchy © omic Dialogues—New, clever. Foryoung 


Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’ bac 
among the pleces, 30 «ts, 

Gas Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A Miao! 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts, 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A uoique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
‘The tunes are familiar, Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

How te Celebrate —Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Duy, Christmas, and ‘the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twe “uty Compiete programs, 25 cts 

Humereas Dialogues and Dramas— By Charies 

«. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costume simple. 50 cts, 

Helper in School Entertainments, The—You | 
should own one, 2 ct 

Holiday elections - 
holidays, 90 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialeogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments, 25 cts, 

Ideal Drilis—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
ole, Rainbow, Dum» Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Bing, Searf, Flag, an! Swing Song and Drill, and 
others. 30 cts, 

irish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—2 cts. 

Intermediate Speaker -s?hAK ABLE pieces tor 
supiis from ten to tifteen years! 25 cts, 

Littie Pleces fer Little Peeple Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and civta trom five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces— Containing 
a la mumber of tiny articles In prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers. 25 cts, 

Little People’s Dinlogues — All new and orig- 

inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 


Adapted to the different 


for special day sand seasons, as well as general oc | 


casions. For children of ten years. 25 cts 
Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse, Especially adapted to girls, 5 cts, 
Little People’s Speaker=By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and 
readings, For children of nine years. 25 cts. 
Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mra. F. J. H. Goodfellow, 30 cts. 





| 


eople and adults, 
ildren’s Comic Dinlogues—Bright, original. 

oy hildren from six to eleven years of age. 

Choice Pieces for Littl People— 

Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues and 
dialogues, 

Dialect Readings — Choice humor for reading or 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very populns. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popula 
all ages. 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion, 

Negro Minstrels—All about the business, 

One andrea Priertainments—l6r chereh or 
parior, 

Pomes ov the Peepul —“Pomes containin’ 
occasional mor’l en sometimes an idee 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc, 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, © harades, 
ete,, and how to prepare them, 

School aud Parlor Tableaux for school, church 
and parlor. 58 tableaux and A. a _ pantomimes aud 

lays. Simple and easily a 

The Boat rill Book—Very _ drills and 
marches, 

The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors, 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pic ves to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children. 

The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags. 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds, 

The Poeticn! Eutertainer—Choice poems 
teading or speaking. Fine illustrations, 

The Surprise Drill Beek—Fresh, novel ant 
attractive drills and marc ies. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. [llustrated. 


For 


for 


When the Lesse 2s Over—New dialogues, 
drills and plays. 

Wide Awake Dinisogues—Brand 
original. 
Jerk and Play—For school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 


folks, ¢ Jriginal throughout, 


new and 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you de not find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


' iui 


| Wax Figgers of Mr°. Jarley with full direetions. | 
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NORMAL ANSTRUCTOR 


Department of Pedagogy. 
(Continued from page 18) 
use of the concrete was carried too far, 


and like all reforms in many ts the 
matter was overdone. The reformers lost 


sight of the fact that general notions, : 


abstract ideas are the final ends to be 
souglit and that objects are to be used to 
reach these ends. It is true that for the 
first two or three years of the child’s 
school life the chief appeal will be made 
through the concrete ; but gradually the 
child must be led from the concrete to 
the abstract. 

The following suggestions are believed 
to have a psychological basis: 

1. Too many objects should not be em- 
ployed. In teaching number, for ex- 
ampie, use some simple objects like 
blocks of uniform.size. These are suffic- 
ient to give the concrete idea. If beans, 
sticks, marbles, and many other objects 
are employed, it takes theattention away 
from the purpose, that of learning the 
number. I once saw a teacher attempt 
to teach the number six by the use of 
apples. Now attention was naturally 
drawn to the color, taste, shape, posses- 
sion, etc., of the apples and but little 
was left to be given to the number it- 
self. Teachers often worry over the fact 
that children continue to count on their 
fingers. Tlie trouble is they have not 
been drilled sufficiently to get the ab- 
stract notion. No child will use his 
fingers or other objects in counting or 
adding unless he needs to. The child as 
well as the adult likes ‘* 
getting results and the remedy clearly is 


to drill him in combinations until he 


knows them abstractly. 


2. The use of the concrete should cease 


when it is no longer necessary and it 
should continue as long as it is neces- 
sary. Whienever it may be in the devel- 
opment of the child, at whatever stage, 
when he can get the abstract notion di- 
rectly he wants to do it. There should 
be no hesitation in employing concrete 
illustration, whether it be in the pri- 
mary, the secondary school, or even in 
the university, if it is necessary to the 
gaining of knowledge. But let it not be 
forgotten that the'end sought is the gain- 
ing of the abstract notion and when that 
is gained the object of instruction has 
been reached. 

3. There should be a definite aim 
the employment of the concrete. Ob- 
jects are employed for two purposes, (1) 
as anend in themselves, and (2) as a 
medium of obtaining. knowledge con- 
cerning something else. Thus, to illus- 
trate the first purpose, if one were study- 
ing botany, the plant itself must be in- 
troduced; if it is an animal, a type of 
that animal should be presented if pos- 
sible. In regard to the second purpose, 
blocks are employed not for their own 
sake but as a means of teaching number. 
They are a medium through which other 
knowledge is obtained. 

It will often occur that the object it- 
self cannot be brought into the school- 
room and in such case a picture must be 
substituted. The wonderful progress 
made in recent years in the illustration 
of text-books and in pictures, charts, 
etc., for school use, has aided the teacher 
very greatly in securing suitable material 
for primary classes. 

It is hoped that the suggestions offered 

this article will aid teachers to give 
wise and systematic training of the senses 
and to make proper use of concrete 
material. 


Lessons in Elementary Agri- 


culture. ; 
(Continucd from page 79) Ae 
tivation, nail a tin can to each, end of a 
small stick fourteen. or sixtéew ‘inches 
long, and balance over a nail driven 
through a hole at the middle of the stick. 
Fill one can full of moist soil and the 
other within one inch of the top with a 
portion of the same soil. Pour dry dust 
over the surface of the soil in the second 
can to the depth of about one iuch. Ad- 
just the amount of soil in the two cans 


so that the system exactly balances. Al- | 


low the apparatus to stand over night. 


The amount of water that must be added | 


to restore a balance represents the water 
that has been saved by the protective 
covering of dust-the dry earth nnulch., 
Hold the bar horizontally while adding 
the water. 
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Reduce Your 
Fat Like Above 


TRIAL BOX FREE. 


No dieting, exercise or exertion is necessary. 
My natural, scientific Obesity Reducer does all 
the work. You wil! feel.a hundred times hetter 
the first day you try this wonderful home 
reducer. 

Simply fill in your name and address on 
dotted lines below ind mail to F. J. Kellogg, 
552 Kellogg Block, Battie Creek, [lich., and 
you will receive a trial package by return’ mail, 
all charges prepaid. 
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Prosperous 


If you are honest and ambitious write us 

. No matter where you live or what 

our occupation, we will teach you the 

Real Estate business by mail; appoint 

you Special Representative of our Com- 

in your town; start you in a profit- 

: le business of your own, and help you 
make big m: oy S 

: Uansesl without 

r. life. 


eapital to © inde dent fo 
“Valuable book A 8 arpendi wtiegieve 
. free. Writetoday. ps mam neares earest office. 


; NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Phelps Bidg., Seranton, Pa. Marden Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Deigar Bidg., Oakland, Calif Caleago, Lil. 


. Athenacam Bidg., 


SUPERFLUOUS 


To remove hair use a Div-ol- 
ver, or, better yet,a razor, 
Both have the same effect. 
TO KULL hair growth, use 

CAPILLACIDE 
Kills by absorption with- 
out injury to the skin. 
home treatment. Full 
sealed information free 
AM CC. 

New York, 








1034 ‘Pearl ‘se 

$200 to $500 PER MONTH readily made 
by any one representing us. 
Experience unnecessary. Greatest Patented 
. wonder of the age. THE MINUTE CHURN wil! 
make butter from sweet Milk or Cream 
in less than 5-minutes. Every owner of a 
cow will be wild to possess one. No more 
all day, back- ereaking churning. FREE 

churn to workers, 




















weeeene INVITATIONS or AN- 
UNCEMENTS (two envelopes ) 


finely lettered in script or text, on fine 


MINUTE CHURN CO. 
WHY DRAG YOUR LIFE OUT 
WORKING FOR OTHERS? 

I ity to represent my large Mail Order House. Over 1909 
rapid coking speciaities. From js to $10 per day easily 
made, costly outfit free. No experience necessary. it 

and address and let me start you ina profitable business 

A, Parker, Dept. 5, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 
25 * kid or plate finish stock, and sent 
for $1.50; 50 for $2.50, cash with order, 100 Calling 
or Business cards, ad, mail soc 
OR PRINTING CO. 


Dept. 956, Cincinnati, O. 
want one honest person (male or female) in every local, 
will cost you nothing to find out aboutit; send me your ar 
postpaid to any addressin the U, S. or Canada 
. wW.T 
207-209 E. Fourth St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 





$103.80. yr 

meonih selling 

these wonderfel Scissors, V. C. 

CUTS 10 Gieduer, Columbus, 0., sold 22 
co Shean re ‘ean 40 it; we show hor. 
Ree Outfit, NX. Thomas Mig Oo., 1320 8t. Daytan, 0. 








Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Supp 

and Musicai Instruments of all Pie 

Write us what you are interested in «an 

we will send you a big 300-page catalog 

free. It givés Band Music and Inst ruc 

, - for Amateur Bands. Giencte® 
payments, Write 


LYON & HEALY sires sac tee 


"e Largest Masic Hoese 
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